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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  various  parts  of  the  following  Work,  references 
are  made  to  subsequent  speculations,  which  are  not 
contained  in  it.  These  speculations  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  resume  at  some  future  period :  but  when  1 
consider  the  extent  of  my  subject,  and  the  many 
accidents  which  may  divert  me  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it,  I  cannot  venture  so  far  as  to  announce, 
in  the  title  page  of  this  volume,  any  promise  of  a 
future  publication. 

Some  additional  chapters  are  still  wanting,  to 
complete  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers. 
After  finishing  this,  the  course  of  my  inquiries  would 
lead  me  to  treat,  in  the  second  place,  of  Man  con- 
sidered as  an  Active  and  Moral  being ;  and,  thirdly, 
of  Man  considered  as  the  member  of  a  Political 
Society. 
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ELEMENTS 


PmLOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


iNTRODUCTlON. 
PART  FIRST. 

Of  ihe  Nature  and  Object  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  I\l.iii4. 

1  HE  prejudice  which  is  commonly  entertained  against 
metaphysical  speculations,  seems  to  arise  chiefly  from  two 
causes  :  First,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  subjects  about 
which  they  are  eniployed,  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  faculties;  and,  secondly,  from  a  belief  that  these  sub- 
jects have  no  relation  to  the  business  of  life. 

The  frivolous  and  absurd  discussions  which  abound  in  the 
writings  of  most  metaphysical  authors,  afford  but  too  many 
arguments  in  justification  of  these  opinions  ;  and  if  such  dis- 
cussions w^erc  to  be  admitted  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the 
human  mind  is  able  (o  accomplish  in  this  department  of 
science,  the  contempt,  into  u'hich  it  has  fallen  of  late,  might 
with  justice  be  regarded  as  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of 
the  progress  which  true  philosophy  has  made  in  the  present 
age.  Among  the  various  subjects  of  inquiry,  however,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  vague  use  of  language,  are  compre- 
hended under  the  general  title  of  Metaphysics,  there  are 
some,  which  are  essentially  disLJnguished  from  the  rest,  botli 
by  the  degree  of  evidence  which  accompanies  their  princi- 
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pleSj  and  by  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  useful  sci- 
ences and  arts  :  and  it  has  unfortunately  happened,  that 
these  have  shared  in  that  general  discredit,  into  which  the 
other  branches  of  metaphysics  have  justly  fallen.  To  this 
circumstance  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  little  progress 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  Philosophy  of  the 
'^-  Human  Mind  ;  a  science,  so  interesting  it  its  nature,  and 
so  important  in  its  applications,  that  it  could  scarcely  have 
failed,  in  these  inquisitive  and  enlightened  times,  to  have 
excited  a  very  general  attention,  if  it  had  not  accidentally 
been  classed,  in  the  public  opinion,  with  the  vain  and  un- 
profitable disquisitions  of  the  school-men. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  misapprehensions  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  the  following  work,  I  have  thought  it  pro- 
per, in  this  preliminary  chapter,  first,  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  truths  which  I  propose  to  investigate  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  point  out  some  of  the  more  important  applications  of 
which  they  are  susceptible,  in  stating  these  preliminary 
observations,  I  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  to  be  minute 
and  tedious  ;  but  this  fault,  I  am  confident,  will  be  readily 
pardoned  by  those,  who  have  studied  with  care  the  princi- 
ples of  that  science  of  which  I  am  to  treat  ;  and  who  are 
anxious  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  excluded  it  from  the  modern  systems  of  education. 
In  the  progress  of  my  work,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  not 
often  have  occasion  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  my  readers 
for  an  unnecessary  difluseness. 

The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words.  Matter,  and  Mind,  as 
is  well  remarked  bj^'Dr.  Reid,*  are  merely  relative.  If  I 
am  asked,  what  I  mean  by  Matter  ?  I  can  only  explain  my- 
self by  saying,  it  is  that  which  is  extended,  figured,  colour- 
ed, moveable,  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  hot  or  cold  ; — 
that  is,  I  can  define  it  in  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerating 
its  sensible  qualities.  It  is  not  matter,  or  body,  which  I  per- 
ceive by  ray  senses  ;  but  only  extension,  figure,  colour,  and 
certain  other  qualities,  which  the  constitution  of  my  nature 
•leads  me  to  refer  to  something,  which  is  extended,  figured. 

*  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  8..  9. 
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and  coloured.  The  case  is  precisely  similar  with  respect 
to  Mind.  We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of  its  ex- 
istence, but  we  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  and  voli- 
lion  ;  operations,  which  imply  the  existence  of  something 
\vhich  feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  Every  man  too  is  impressed 
with  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  all  these  sensations, 
thoughts,  and  volitions,  belong  to  one  and  tae  same  being ; 
to  that  being,  which  he  calls  himself  ^  a  being,  which  he  is 
led,  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  to  consider  as  some" 
thing  distinct  from  his  body,  and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired 
by  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  any  of  his  organs. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears,  that  we  have  the 
same  evidence  for  the  existence  of  mind,  that  we  have  for 
the  existence  of  body  ;  nay,  if  there  be  any  diflerence  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  that  we  have  stronger  evidence  for  it  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  one  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  subjects  of  our 
own  consciousness,  and  the  other  merely  by  the  objects  of 
our  perceptions  :  and  in  this  light,  undoubtedly,  the  fact 
would  appear  to  every  person,  were  it  not,  that,  from 
our  earliest  years,  the  attention  is  engrossed  with  the  quali* 
ties  and  laws  of  matter,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  existence. 
Hence  it  is,  that  these  phenomena  occupy  our  thoughts  more 
than  those  of  mind  :  that  we  are  perpetually  tempted  to  ex- 
plain the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the  former,  and  even  to 
endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the  same  general  laws  ;  and  that 
we  acquire  habits  of  inattention  to  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
sciousness, too  strong  to  be  afterwards  surmounted,  without 
ihe  most  persevering  industry. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  they  esta- 
blish the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  without  any 
long  process  of  metaf)hysical  reasoning  :*  for  if  our  notions 
of  both  are  merely  relative  ;  if  we  know  the  one,  only  by 
such  sensible  qualities  as  extension,  figure,  and  solidity  ; 
and  the  other,  by  such  operations  as  sensation,  thought,  and 
volition  ;  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  say,  that  matter  and 
mind,    considered  as  objects  of  human  study,  are  cs«»en-" 

"*  See  Note  [A  ]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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tially  different  ;  the  science  of  the  former  resting  ultimately 
on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  our  senses  ;  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, on  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  objecting  to  the  scheme  of  materialism,  that  its 
conclusions  arc  false,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that 
its  aim  is  unphiiosophical.  It  proceeds  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  proper  object  of  science  ;  the  difficulty  \yhich  it 
professes  to  remove  being  manifestly  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  faculties.  Surely,  when  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  nature  of  that  principle  which  feels  and  thinks  and  wills, 
by  sayiiig,  that  it  is  a  material  substance,  or  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  material  organization,  we  impose  on  ourselves  by 
words — forgetting,  that  matter  as  well  as  mind  is  known  to 

05  by  its  qualities  and  attributes  alone,  and  that  we  are  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  essence  of  either.* 

As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  derived  from 
the  information  of  our  senses,  natural  philosophers  have,  in 
modern  times,  wisely  abandoned  to  metaphysicians  all  spe- 
culations concerning  the  nature  of  that  substance  of  which 
it  is  composed  ;  concerning  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  its  being  created;  concerning'the  efficient  causes  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  it  ;  and  even  concerning  the 
reality  of  its  existence,  independent  of  that  of  percipient 
beings  :  and  have  confined  themselves  to  the  humbler  pro- 
vince of  observing  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  and  of  ascer- 
taining their  general  laws.  By  pursuing  this  plan  steadily, 
they  have,  in  the  course  of  the  two  last  centuries,  formed  a 
body  of  sci-ence,  which  not  only  does  honour  to  the  human 
understanding,  but  has  had  a  most  important  influence  on 
the  practical  arts  of  life.  This  experimental  j)hilosophy  no 
one  now  is  in  danger  of  confounding  with  the  metaphysical 
speculations  already  mentioned.    Of  the  importance  of  these, 

*  Some  Metaphysicians,  w  ho  appear  to  admit  ihe  truth  of  the  foregoing  reasoning, 
have  farther  urged,  that  for  any  thing  we  can  prove  t'j  the  contrary,  it  is  possible, 
,that  the  unknown  substance  which  has  the  qualities  of  exten^ion,  figiii-e,  and  colour, 
Hiay  be  the  same  with  the.  unknown  substance  \\hi<;h  has  the  attributes  of  feeling, 
thinking,  and  willing.  But  besides  that  tiiis  is  only  an  hypothesis,  which  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  possibility,  even  if  it  viere  true,  it  would  no  more  be 
proper  to  say  of  mind,  that  it  is  materia!,  than  to  s^-  of  body,  that  it  is  spiritual. 
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as  a  separate  branch  of  study,  it  is  possible  that  some  may 
thirik  more  favourably  than  others  ;  but  they  are  obviously 
different  in  their  nature  from  the  investigations  of  physics  ; 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  evidence  of  this 
last  science,  that  its  principles  should  not  bb  blended  with 
those  of  the  former. 

A  similar  distinction  takes  place  among  the  questions 
which  may  be  stated  relative  to  the  human  mind. — Whether 
it  be  extended  or  unextended  ;  whether  or  not  it  has  any 
relation  to  place  ;  and  (if  it  has)  whether  it  resides  in  the 
brain,  or  be  spread  over  the  body,  by  d  ffusion  ;  are  f{ues- 
tions  perfectly  analogous  to  those  which  metaphysicians 
have  started  on  the  subject  of  matter.  Ii  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire,  at  present,  whether  or  not  they  admit  of  answer.  It 
is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  they  are  as  wide- 
ly and  obviously  different  from  the  view,  whick  I  propose  to 
take,  of  the  human  mind  in  the  following  work,  as  the  reve- 
ries of  Berkeley  concerning  the  non-existence  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  are  from  the  conclusions  of  Newton^  and  his  fol- 
lowers.— it  is  farther  evident,  that  the  metaphysi|:al  opinions, 
which  we  may  happen  to  have  formed  concerning  the  na- 
ture either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efficieat  causes  by 
which  their  phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  our  inquiries  concerning  the  laws,  according 
to  which  these  phenomena  take  place. — Whether  (for  ex- 
ample) the  cause  of  gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial,  is 
a  point  about  which  two  Newtonians  may  diffei,  while  they 
agree  perfectly  in  their  physical  opinions.  It  is  sufficient,  if 
both  admit  the  general  fact,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach 
each  other,  with  a  force  varying  with  their  mutual  distance, 
according  to  a  certain  law.  In  like  manner  in  the  study  of 
the  human  mind,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led,  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  our  opinions  concerning  its  na- 
ture and  essence. — That  when  two  subjects  of  thought,  for 
instance,  have  been  repeatedly  presented  to  the  mind  in  con- 
junctio.n,  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  suggest  the  other,  is  a 
fact  of  which  1  can  no  more  doubt,  than  of  any  thing  for 
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which  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  senses  ;  and  it  is  plainly 
a  fact  totally  unconnected  v/ith  any  hypothesis  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  which  will  be  as  readily  admitted 
by  the  materiElist  as  by  the  Berkeleian. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  reality  and  imporlance  of 
this  distinction,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficieniiy  attended 
to,  by  the  philosophers  who  have  treated  of  the  human  mind. 
Dr.  Rcid  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  perceived  it 
clearly,  or  at  least  who  has  kept  it  steadily  in  view,  in  all 
his  inquiries.  In  ihe  writings,  indeed,  of  several  other  mo- 
dern metaphysicigns,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  important 
and  well  ascertained  facts  ;  but,  in  general,  these  facts  are 
blended  with  speculations  upon  subjects  which  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. — It  is  this  mixture 
*  of  fact  and  of  hypothesis,  which  has  brought  the  philosophy 
of  mind  into  some  degree  of  discredit  ;  nor  will  ever  its  real 
value  be  generally  acknowledged,  till  the  distinction.  1  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate,  be  understood,  and  attended  to,  by 
those  who  speculate  on  the  subject.  By  confining  their 
attention  to  the  sensible  qualities  of  body,  and  to  the  sensi- 
ble phenomena  it  exhibits,  we  know  what  discoveries  natu- 
ral philosophers  have  made  :  and  if  the  labours  of  ?«Tctaphy- 
sicians  shall  ever  be  rewarded  with  similar  success,  it  can 
only  be,  by  attentive  and  patient  reflection,  on  the  subjects 
of  their  own  consciousness. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  physical  inquirers  should  think  of  again 
employing  themselves  in  si)eculations  about  the  nature  of  x 
matter,  instead  of  attempting  to  ascertain  its  sensible  pro- 
perties and  laws,  (and  of  late  there  seems  to  be  such  a  ten- 
dency among  some  of  the  follov/ers  of  Boscovicb,)  they  will 
soon  involve  themselves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  and 
the  first  principles  of  physics  will  be  rendered  as  mysterious 
and  chimerical,  as  Ihe  pneumatology  of  the  school-men. 

The  little  progress  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who 
have  attended  to  the  history  of  natural  knowledge.  It  is 
only  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  &ludv  of  it  ha?. 
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been  prosecuted  with  any  degree  of  success,  or  that  the  pro- 
per method  of  conducting  it  has  been  generally  understood. 
There  is  even  some  reason  for  doubting,  from  the  crude  spe- 
culations on  medical  and  chemical  subjects  which  are  daily 
offered  to  the  public,  whether  it  be  yet  understood  so  com- 
pletely ns  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  whether  a  fuller  il- 
lustration of  the  rules  of  philosophizing,  than  Bacon  or  his- 
followers  have  given,  might  not  be  useful,  even  to  physical 
inquirers. 

When  we'  reflect,  in  this  manner,  on  the  shortness  of  the 
period  during  which  natural  philosophy  has  been  success- 
fully cultivated  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  consider  how  open 
to  our  examination  the  laws  of  matter  are,  in  comparison  of 
those  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  thought,  we  shall 
neiiher  be  disposed  to  wonder,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind 
should  still  remain  in  its  infancy,  nor  be  discouraged  in  our 
hopes  concerning  its  future  progress.  The  excellent  mo- 
dels of  this  species  of  investigation,  which  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Reid  exhibit,  give  us  ground  to  expect  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  it  shall  assume  that  rank  which  it  is 
entilled  to  hold  among  the  sciences. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  philosophy  of  mind.,  if  a  distinct  explanation 
were  given  of  its  nature  and  object  ;  and  if  some  general 
rules  were  laid  down,  with  respect  to  the  proper  method  of 
conducting  the  study  of  it.  To  this  subject,  however,  whicln. 
is  of  sufficient  extent  to  furnish  matter  for  a  separate  work, 
I  cannot  attempt  to  do  justice  at  present ;  and  shall  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  the  illustration  of  a  few  fundamental 
principles,  which  it  will  be  of  essential  importance  for  us  to 
keep  in  view  in  the  following  inquiries. 

Upon  a  slight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
*ehey  appear  to  be  so  complicated,  and  so  infinitely  diversi- 
fied, that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any 
general  laws.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  more  accu- 
rate examination,  the  prospect  clears  up  ;  and  the  pheno- 
mena, which  appeared,  at  first,  to  be  too  various  for  our 
comprehension,  are  found  to  be  the  result  of  a  comparative- 
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ly  small  number  of  simple  and  uncompounded  faculties,  or 
of  simple  and  urcompounded  principles  of  action.  These 
facnlties  and  principles  are  the  general  laws  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  hold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
that  the  general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics,  hold  in  that 
branch  of  science.  In  both  cases  the  laws  which  nature  has 
established,  are  to  be  investigated  only  by  an  examination 
of  facts  ;  and  in  both  cases,  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  leads 
to  an  explanation  of  an  infinite  number  of  phenomena. 

In  the  investigation  of  physical  laws,  it  is  well  known,  that 
our  inquiries  must  always  terminate  in  some  general  factj 
of  which  no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  nature.  After  we  have  established,  for  example, 
from  the  astronomical  phenomena,  the  universality  of  the  law 
of  gravitation,  it  may  still  be  asked,  whether  this  law  im*- 
plies  the  constant  agency  of  mind  ;  and  (upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  does)  whether  it  be  probable  that  the  Deity  al- 
ways operates  immediately,  or  by  means  of  subordinate 
instruments  ?  But  these  questions,  however  curious,  do  not 
fall  under  the  province  of  the  natural  philosopher.  It  is 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  if  the  universality  of  the  fact  be 
admitted. 

The  case  is  exacily  the  same  in  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
When  we  have  once  ascertained  a  general  fact ;  such  as,  the 
various  laws  which  regulate  the  association  of  ideas,  or  the 
dependence  of  memory  on  that  effort  of  the  mind  which  we 
call  Attention ;  it  is  all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  tbis  branch  of 
science.  If  we  proceed  no  farther  than  facts  for  which  we 
have  the  evidence  of  our  own  consciousness,  our  conclusions 
will  be  no  less  certain,  than  those  in  physics  :  but  if  our  cu- 
riosity leads  us  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  by  certain  supposed  vibrations,  or  other  changes,  in 
the  state  of  the  brain:  or  to  explain  memory,  by  means  of 
supposed  impressions  and  traces  in  the  sensOriura  ;  we  evi- 
dently bh>nd  a  collection  of  important  and  well  ascertained 
truths,  with  principles  which  rest  wholly  on  conjecture.* 

*  There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the  connection  between  Mind  and  Matter,  vvhich  is 
perfectlv  agreeable  to  the  }vM  rales  of  pliiicnphy.    Tlie  object  of  this  is,  to  ascertain 
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The  observ^ations  which  have  been  now  stated,  with  re- 
spect to  the  proper  limits  of  philosophical  curiosity,  have 
too  frequently  escaped  the  attention  of  speculative  men,  in 
all  the  different  departments  of  science.  In  none  of  these, 
however,  has  this  inattention  produced  such  a  variety  of  er- 
rors and  absurdities,  as  in  the  science  of  mind  ;  a  subject  to 
which,  till  of  late,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suspected, 
that  the  general  rules  of  philosophizing  are  applicable.  The 
strange  mixture  of  fact  and  hypothesis,  which  the  greater 
part  of  metaphysical  inquiries  exhibit,  had  led  almost  univer- 
sally to  a  belief,  that  it  is  only  a  very  faint  and  doubtful 
light,  which  human  reason  can  ever  expect  to  throw  oh  this 
dark,  but  interesting,  field  of  speculation. 

the  laws  which  regulate  their  union,  without  attempting  to  explain  in  what  manner 
they  are  united. 

Lord  Bacon  was,  1  believe,  the  first  who  gave  a  distinct  idea  of  this  sort  of  specu- 
lation ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  it.  In  his  books 
de  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  a  variety  of  subjects  are  enumerated,  in  order  to  illustrate 
its  nature  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  most  of  these  are  in  a  high  degree  curious  and  impor- 
tant. The  following  list  comprehends  the  chief  of  those  he  has  mentioned  ;  with  the 
addition  of  several  others,  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  Philosophers  and  of 
Medical  Inquirers,  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory.  See  his  Lectures  on  the  Duties  and 
Qualifications  of  a  Physician. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  different  senses. 

2.  The  history  of  the  power  and  influence  of  imagination. 

3.  The  history  of  the  several  species  of  enthusiasm. 

4.  The  history  of  the  various  circumstances  in  parents,  that  have  an  influence  on 
conception,  and  the  constitution  and  characters  of  their  children, 

5.  The  history  of  dreams. 

6.  The  history  of  the  laws  of  custom  and  habit. 

7.  The  history  of  the  effects  of  music,  and  of  such  other  things  as  operate  on  the 
mind  and  body,  in  consequence  of  impressions  made  on  the  senses, 

8.  The  history  of  natural  signs  and  language,  comprehending  the  doctrine  of  ph  3'- 
siognomy  and  of  outward  gesture. 

9.  The  history  of  the  power  and  laws  of  the  principle  of  imitation. 

To  this  list  various  other  subjects  might  be  added;  particularly,  the  history  of  the 
laws  of  memory,  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  state  of  the  body  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  different  species  of  madness. 

This  view  of  the  connection  between  Mind  and  Matter  does  not  fall  properly  under 
the  plan  of  the  following  work  ;  in  which  my  leading  object  is  to  ascertain  the  prin- 
tiples  of  our  nature,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  discovered  by  attention  to  the  subjects 
of  our  own  consciousness  ;  and  to  apply  these  principles  to  explain  the  phenomena 
arising  from  them.  Various  incidental  remarks,  however,  will  occur  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiries,  tending  to  illustrate  some  of  the  subjects  comprehended  in  the  fore- 
going enumeration, 
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'  Beside  this  inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  philosophi- 
cal" inquiry,  other  sources  of  error,  from  which  the  science 
of  physics  is  entirely  exempted,  have  contributed  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  proceed  from  that  disposition,  which  is  so  natural 
to  every  person  at  the  commencement  of  his  philosophical 
pursuits,  to  explain  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  by  the 
analogy  of  the  material  world. 

I  before  took  notrce  of  those  habits  of  inattention  to  the 
subjects  of  our  consciousness,  which  take  their  rise  in  that 
period  of  our  lives,  when  we  are  necessarily  employed  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter^ 
In  conseqiience  of  this  early  familiarity  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  they  appear  to  us  less  mysterious  than 
tEose  of  mind  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  have  advaa- 
eed  one  step  in  explaining  the  latter,  when  we  can  point  out 
some  analogy  between  them  and  the  former.     It  is  owing  to 
the  same  circumstance,  that  we  have  scarcely  any  appropri'- 
ated  language  with  respect  to  mind,  and  that  the  words  which 
express  its  different  operations,  are  almost  all  borrowed  from 
the  objects  of  our  senses.     It  must,  however,  appear  mani- 
fest, upon  a  very  little  reflection;,  that  as  the  two  subjects  are 
essentially  distinct,  and  as  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  laws, 
the  analogies  we  are  pleased  to  fancy  between  them,  can  be 
of  no  use  in  illustrating  either  ;  and  that  it  is  no  less  unphilo- 
sophical  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  perception,  or  of  the 
associationof  ideas,  upon  mechanical  principles,  than  it  would 
be  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  by  supposing, 
as  some  of  the  ancients  did,  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  ani- 
mated with  principles  of  motion  f  or  tO' explain  the  chemi- 
cal phenomena  of  elective  attractions,  by  supposing  the  sub- 
stances among  which  they  are  observed,  to  be  endowed  with 
thought  and  volition. — The  analogy  of  matter,  therefore,  can 
be  of  no  use  in  the  inquiries  which  form  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing work  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  guarded  against, 
as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  errors  to  which  we 
are  liable^ 
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Among  the  different  philosophers   who  have  speculated 
concerning  the  human  mind,  very  few  indeed  can  be  men- 
tioned, who  have  at  all  times  been  able  to  guard  against  ana- 
logical theories.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed, that  since  the  publication  of  Des  Cartes'  writings,  there 
has  been  a  gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  science.     One  striking  proof 
t)f  this  is,  the  contrast  between  the  metaphysical  speculations 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  in  England  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  those  which  we  find  in  the  sys- 
tems, however  imperfect,  of  the  present  age.     Would  any 
writer  now  offer  to  the  world,  such  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  mind,  as  are  contained  in  the  two  following  passages 
from  Locke  and  Newton  ?  "  Habits,"   (says  Locke,)  "  seem 
"  to  be  but  trains  of  motion,  in  the  animal  spirits,  which,  once 
"  set  a-going,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  had  been  used 
"  to,  which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path." 
And  Newton  himself  has  proposed  the  following  query,  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  mind  perceives  external  ob- 
jects.    "  Is  not,  (says  he.)  the  sensorium  of  animals  the  place 
^**^"  where  the  sentient  substance  is  present,  and  to  which  the 
^**  sensible  species  of  things  are  brought,  through  the   nerves 
"  and  brain,  that  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  present 
"  in  that  place  ?" — In  the  course  of  the  following  Essays,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  quote  various  other  passages  from 
later  writers,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
other  phenomena  of  mind  upon  similar  principles. 

It  is  however  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even  since  the 
period  when  philosophers  began  to  adopt  a  more  rational 
plan  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  such  subjects,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  clearing  away  the 
rubbish  collected  by  their  predecessors.  This  indeed  was  a 
preliminary  step,  which  the  slate  of  the  science,  and  the  con- 
clusions to  which  it  had  led,  rendered  absolutely  necessary  5 
for,  however  important  the  positive  advantages  piay  be, 
which  are  to  be  expected  from  its  future  progress,  they  are 
by  no  raeans  so  essential  to  human  improvement  and  happi- 
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ness,  as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  that  sceptical  philosophy, 
which  had  struck  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge  and  all  belief. 
Such  a  refutation  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  object 
which  Dr.  Reid  proposed  to  himself  in  his  metaphysical  in- 
quiries ;  and  to  this  object  his  labours  have  been  directed 
with  so  much  ability,  candour,  and  perseverance,  that  un- 
less future  sceptics  should  occupy  a  ground  very  different 
from  that  of  their  predecessors,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  con- 
troversy will  ever  be  renewed.  The  rubbish  being  now  re- 
moved, and  the  foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  begin  the  super- 
structure. The  progress  which  I  have  made  in  it  is,  I  am 
sensible,  very  inconsiderable ;  yet  I  flatter  myself,  that  the 
little  I  have  done,  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  the  study,  and  to  recommend  the  subjects,  of  which  I  am 
to  treat,  to  the  attention  of  others. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made,  the  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  I  have  studiously  avoided  the 
consideration  of  those  questions  which  have  been  agitated  in 
the  present  age,  between  the  patrons  of  the  sceptical  philo- 
sophy, and  their  opponents.  These  controversies  have,  in 
truth,  no  peculiar  connection  with  the  inquiries  on  which  I 
am  to  enter.  It  is  indeed  only  by  an  examination  of  the 
principles  of  our  nature,  that  they  can  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  ;  but  supposing  them  to  remain  undecided, 
our  sceptical  doubts  concerning  the  certainty  of  human 
knowledge,  would  lio  more  affect  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
than  they  would  affect  any  of  the  branches  of  physics ;  nor 
would  our  doubts  concerning  even  the  existence  of  mind,  af- 
fect this  branch  of  science,  any  more  than  the  doubts  of  the 
Berkeleian,  concerning  the  existence  of  matter,  affect  his 
opinions  in  natural  philosophy. 

To  what  purposes  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  it,  is  subser- 
vient, I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  at  some  length,  in  the 
following  section. 
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PART  SECOND. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Utility  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

IT  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  mutual  con- 
nection between  the  different  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  that  the 
improvements  which  are  made  in  one  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge, frequently  throw  light  on  others,  to  which  it  has  ap- 
parently a  very  remote  relation.  The  modern  discoveries, 
in  astronomy,  and  in  pure  mathematics,  have  contributed  to 
bring  the  art  of  navigation  to  a  degree  of  perfection  formerly 
unknown.  The  rapid  progress  which  has  been  lately  made 
in  astronomy,  anatomy,  and  botany,  has  been  chiefly  owing 
to  the  aid  which  these  sciences  have  received  from  the  art  of 
the  optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments  of  science 
and  of'  art  mutually  reflect  light  on  each  other,  it  is  not  al- 
ways necessary  either  for  the  philosopher  or  the  artist  to  aim 
at  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge.  Both  of  them  may 
safely  take  many  principles  for  granted,  without  being  able 
to  demonstrate  their  truth.  A  seaman,  though  ignorant  of 
mathematics,  may  apply,  with  correctness  and  dexterity,  the 
rules  for  finding  the  longitude  :  An  astronomer,  or  a  botanist, 
though  ignorant  of  optics,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  the 
telescope,  or  the  microscope. 

These  observations  are  daily  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
artist ;  who  has  seldom  either  inclination  or  leisure  to  specu- 
late concerning  the  principles  of  his  art.  It  is  rarely,  how- 
ever, we  meet  with  a  man  of  science,  who  has  confined  his 
studies  wholly  to  one  branch  of  knowledge.  That  curiosity, 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  the  course  of  his 
favourite  pursuit,  will  naturally  extend  itself  to  every  re- 
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markable  object  which  falls  under  his  observation ;  and  caa 
scarcely  fail  to  be  a  source  of  perpetual  dissatisfaction  to  his 
mind,  till  it  has  been  so  far  gratified  as  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
plain all  the  various  phenomena,  which  his  professional  habits 
are  every  day  presenting  to  his  view. 

As  every  particular  science  is  in  this  manner  connected 
with  others,  to  which  it  naturally  directs  the  attention,  so  all 
the  pursuits  of  life,  whether  they  terminate  in  speculation  or 
action,  are  connected  with  that  general  science,  which  has 
the  human  mind  for  its  object.  The  powers  of  the  under^ 
standing  are  instruments  which  all  men  employ  ;  and  his 
curiosity  must  be  small  indeed,  who  passes  through  life  in  a 
total  ignorance  of  faculties,  which  his  wants  and  necessities 
force  him  habitually  to  exercise,  and  which  so  remarkably 
distinguish  man  from  the  lower  animals.  The  active  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  which,  by  their  various  modifications  and 
combinations,  give  rise  to  all  the  moral  differences  among 
men,  are  fitted,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  if  possible,  to  interest 
those,  who  are  pilher  disposed  to  reflect  on  their  own 
characters,  or  to  observe,  with  attention,  the  characters  of 
others.  The  phenomena  resulting  from  these  faculties  and 
principles  of  the  mind,  are  every  moment  soliciting  our  no- 
tice 5  and  open  to  our  examination  a  field  of  discovery,  as 
inexhaustible  as  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  and 
exhibiting  not  less  striking  marks  of  divine  wisdom. 

While  all  the  sciences,  and  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  have 
this  common  tendency  to  lead  our  inquiries  to  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature,  this  last  branch  of  knowledge  borrows  its 
principles  from  no  other  science  whatever.  Hence  there  is 
something  in  the  study  of  it,  which  is  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  a  reflecting  and  inquisitive  mind ;  and  something  in  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  leads,  on  which  the  mind  rests  with 
peculiar  satisfaction.  Till  once  our  opinions  are  in  some 
degree  fixed  with  respect  to  it,  we  abandon  ourselves,  with 
reluctance,  to  particular  scientific  investigations  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  general  knowledge  of  such  of  its  principles  as 
are  most  fitted  to  excite  the  curiosity,  not  only  prepares  us 
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for  engaging  in  other  pursuits  with  more  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive views,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  prosecute  them 
with  a  more  undivided  and  concentrated  attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  subject  of  speculative 
curiosity,  that  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  deserve  a 
careful  examination.  The  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
a  successful  analysis  of  it  are  various ;  and  some  of  them  oC 
such  importance,  as  to  render  it  astonishing,  that,  amidst  all 
the  success  with  which  the  subordinate  sciences  have  been 
cultivated,  this,  which  comprehends  the  principles  of  all  of 
them,  should  be  still  suffered  to  remain  in  its  infancy,, 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  a  few  of  these  advantages, 
beginning  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important 
of  any  ;  the  light,  which  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind  would  necessarily  throw  on  the  subjects  of 
intellectual  and  moral  education. 

The  most  essential  objects  of  education  are  the  two  fol- 
lowing :  First,  to  cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our 
nature,  both  speculative  and  active,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible ;  and.  Secondly,  by  watching  over  the  impressions 
and  associations  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  se- 
cure it  against  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors  ;  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  engage  its  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  ^ 
truth.  It  is  only  upon  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  mind, 
that  a  systematical  plan  can  be  founded,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  either  of  these  purposes. 

There  are  few  individuals,  whose  education  has  been  con- 
ducted in  every  respect  with  attention  and  judgment.  Almost 
every  man  of  reflection  is  conscious,  when  he  arrives  at  ma- 
turity, of  many  defects  in  his  mental  powers ;.  and  of  many 
inconvenient  habits,  which  might  have  been  prevented  or 
remedied  in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a  consciQusness  is 
the  first  step  towards  improvement ;  and  the  person  who 
feels  it,  if  he  is  possessed  of  resolution  and  steadiness,  will 
not  scruple  to  begin,  even  in  advanced  years,  a  new  course; 
of  education  for  himself.     The  degree  of  reflection  and  ob- 
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servation,  indeed,  which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  can- 
not be  expected  from  any  one  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
as  these  are  the  last  powers  of  the  mind  which  unfold  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  think  of  the  improvement 
of  our  faculties  ;  and  much  progress  may  be  made,  in  the  art 
of  applying  them  successfully  to  their  proper  objects,  or  in 
obviating  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  their  imperfec- 
tion, not  only  in  manhood,  but  in  old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  mistakes  of  our  early  instructors, 
that  all  our  intellectual  defects  are  to  be  ascribed.    There  is 
no  profession  or  pursuit  which  has  not  habits  peculiar  to  it- 
self; and  which  does  not  leave  some  powers  of  the  mind 
dormant,  while  it  exercises  and  improves  the  rest.     If  we 
wish,  therefore,  to  cultivate  the  mind  to  the  extent  of  its 
capacity,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  that  employment 
which  its  faculties  receive  from  our  particular  situation  in 
life.     It  is  not  in  the  awkward  and  professional  form  of  a 
mechanic,  who  has  strengthened  particular  muscles  of  his 
body  by  the  habits  of  his  trade,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
perfection  of  our  animal  nature  :  neither  is  it  among  men  of 
confined  pursuits,  whether  speculative  or  active,  that  we  are 
to  expect  to  find  the  human  mind  in  its  highest  state  of  cul- 
tivation.   A  variety  of  exercises  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
animal  frame  in  vigour  and  beauty ;  and  a  variety  of  those 
occupations  which  literature  and  science  afford,  added  to  a 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  the  world,  in  the  habits  of  con- 
versation and  business,  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  understanding.     I  acknowledge,  that  there  are 
some  professions,  in  which  a  man  of  very  confined  acquisi- 
tions may  arrive  at  the  first  eminence  ;  and  in  which  he  will 
perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  excel,  the  more  he  has  con- 
centrated the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  one  particular  object. 
But  such  a  person,  however  distinguished  in  his  own  sphere, 
is  educated   merely   to  be  a  literary   artisan  ;  and  neither 
attains    the   perfection,   nor   the  happiness  of  his    nature. 
"  That  education  only  can  be  considered  as  complete  and 
"  generous,  which"  (in  the  language  of  Milton)  "  fits  a  man 
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"  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
"  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace,  and  of  war."* 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an  indiscriminate  at- 
tention to  all  the  objects  of  speculation  and  of  action.  No- 
thing can  be  more  evident,  than  the  necessity  of  limiting  the 
field  of  our  exertion,  if  we  wish  to  benefit  society  by  our  la- 
bours. But  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  intense 
application  to  our  favourite  pursuit,  to  cultivate  that  general 
acquaintance  with  letters  and  with  the  world,  which  may  be 
sufficient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  preserve  it  from  any  dan- 
ger of  contracting  the  pedantry  ot  a  particular  profession. 
In  many  cases,  (as  was  already  remarked,)  the  sciences  re- 
flect light  on  each  other ;  and  the  general  acquisitions  which 
wc  have  made  in  other  pursuits,  may  furnish  us  with  useful 
helps  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  our  own.  But  even  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  in  which 
these  liberal  accomplishments  must  be  purchased  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  part  of  our  professional  eminence,  the  acquisition 
of  them  will  amply  repay  any  loss  we  may  sustain.  It  ought 
not  to  be  the  leading  object  of  any  one,  to  become  an  eminent 
metaphysician,  mathematician,  or  poet ;  but  to  render  him- 
self haj)py  as  an  individual,  and  an  agreeable,  a  respectable, 
and  an  useful  member  of  society.  A  man  who  loses  his  sight, 
improves  the  sensibility  of  his  touch  ;  but  who  would  con- 
sent, for  such  a  recompense,  to  part  with  the  pleasures  which 
he  receives  from  the  eye  ? 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  how  much  indi- 
viduals Vv'ould  be  assisted  in  the  proper  and  liberal  culture  of 
the  mind,  if  they  were  previously  led  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  human  nature  in  all  its  parts;  of  its  various 
faculties,  and  powers,  and  sources  of  enjoyment  5  and  of  the 
effects  which  arc  produced  on  these  principles  by  particular 
situations.  It  is  such  a  know^ledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of 
the  mind,  that  can  enable  a  person  to  judge  of  his  own  ac- 
quisitions ;  and  to  employ  the  most  effectual  means  for  sup- 
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plying  hii  defects,  and  removing  his  inconvenient  habits. 
Without  some  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in  danger  of  con- 
tracting bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware  ;  and  of  suffering  some 
of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay,  for  want  of  proper  exercise. 

If  the  business  of  early  education  were  more  thoroughly. 
and  more  generally,  understood,  it  would  be  less  necessary 
for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  to  form  plans 
of  improvement  for  themselves.  But  education  never  can  be 
systematically  directed  to  its  proper  objects,  till  we  have  ob- 
tained, not  only  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  and  an  account  of  the  most  important  laws 
which  regulate  their  operation  ;  but  an  explanation  of  the 
various  modifications  afid  combinations  of  these  principles, 
which  produce  that  diversity  of  talents,  genius,  and  character, 
we  observe  among  men.  To  instruct  youth  in  the  languages, 
and  in  the  sciences,  is  comparatively  of  little  importance,  if 
we  are  inattentive  to  the  habits  they  acquire ;  and  are  not 
careful  in  giving,  to  all  their  different  faculties,  and  all  their 
different  principles  of  action,  a  proper  degree  of  employment. 
Abstracting  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral  powers, 
how  extensive  and  difficult  is  the  business  of  conducting 
their  intellectual  improvement !  To  watch  over  the  associa- 
tions which  they  form  in  their  tender  years ;  to  give  them 
early  habits  of  mental  activity ;  to  rouse  their  curiosity,  and 
to  direct  it  to  proper  objects  ;  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and 
invention  ;  to  cultivate  in  their  minds  a  turn  for  speculation, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  attention  alive  to  the  ob- 
jects around  them  ;  to  awaken  their  sensibilities  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  relish  for  intellectu- 
al enjoyment ; — these  form  but  a  part  of  the  business  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  yet  the  execution  even  of  this  part  requires  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  our  nature,  which 
seldom  falls  to  the  share  of  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of 
youth  is  commonly  intrusted. — Nor  will  such  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  as  T  have  now  described,  be 
always  sufficient  in  practice.  An  uncommon  degree  of  saga- 
city is  frequently  requisite,  in  order  to  accommodate  general 
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rules  to  particular  tempers,  and  characters. — In  whatever 
way  we  choose  to  account  for  it,  whether  by  original  organ- 
ization, or  by  the  operation  of  moral  causes  in  very  early  in- 
fancy ;  no  fact  can  be  more  undeniable,  than  that  there  are 
important  differences  discernible  in  the  minds  of  children, 
previous  to  that  period  at  which,  in  general,  their  intel- 
lectual education  commences.  There  is,  too,  a  certain 
hereditary  character  (whether  resulting  from  physical  consti- 
tution, or  caught  from  imitation  and  the  influence  of  situation,) 
which  appears  remarkably  in  particular  families.  One  race, 
for  a  succession  of  generations,  is  distinguished  by  a  genius 
for  the  abstract  sciences,  while  it  is  deficient  in  vivacity,  in 
imagination,  and  in  taste  :  another  is  no  less  distinguished 
for  wit,  and  gaiety,  and  fancy  ;  while  it  appears  incapable  of 
patient  attention,  or  of  profound  research.  The  system  of 
education  which  is  proper  to  be  adopted  in  particular  cases, 
ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have  some  reference  to  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  to  be  calculated,  as  much  as  possible,  to  deve- 
lope  and  to  cherish  those  intellectual  and  active  principles,  in 
which  a  natural  deficiency  is  most  to  be  apprehended.  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  other  speculative  politicians,  have  insisted  much 
on  the  reference  which  education  and  laws  should  have  to 
climate.  I  shall  not  lake  upon  me  to  say,  how  far  their  con- 
clusions on  this  subject  are  just ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
that  there  is  a  foundation  in  philosophy,  and  good  sense,  for 
accommodating,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  the  education 
of  individuals  to  those  particular  turns  of  mind,  to  which, 
from  hereditary  propensities,  or  from  moral  situation,  they 
may  be  presumed  to  have  a  natural  tendency. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  liackneyed  than  that  of  edu- 
cation 5  and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the 
world  are  still  more  divided.  Nor  is  this  surprising  j  for 
most  of  those  who  have  speculated  concerning  it,  have  con- 
fined their  attention  chiefly  to  incidental  questions  about  the 
comparative  advantages  of  public  or  private  instruction,  oi' 
the  utility  of  particular  languages  or  sciences ;  without  at- 
tempting a  previous  examination  of  those  faculties  and  prifi- 
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ciples  of  the  mind,  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  education  to 
improve.  Many  excellent  detached  observations,  indeed, 
both  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  are  to  be  collect- 
ed from  the  writings  of  ancient  and  modern  authors ;  but  1 
do  not  know  that  in  any  language  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  anal}'ze  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in 
order  to  lay  a  philosophical  foundation  for  their  proper 
culture. 

I  have  even  heard  some  very  ingenious  and  intelligent 
men  dispute  the  propriety  of  so  systematical  a  plan  of  in- 
struction. The  most  successful  and  splendid  exertions, 
both  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  (it  has  been  frequently  re-- 
marked,)  have  been  made  by  individuals,  in  whose  minds 
the  seeds  of  genius  were  allowed  to  shoot  up,  wild  and 
free  ;  while,  from  the  most  careful  and  skilful  tuition,  sel- 
dom any  thing  results  above  mediocrity.  i  shall  not,  at 
present,  enter  into  any  discussions  with  respect  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded.  Sup- 
posing the  fact  to  be  completely  established,  it  must  still  be 
remembered,  that  originality  of  genius  does  not  always  im- 
ply vigour  and  comprehensiveness,  and  liberality  of  mind  5 
and  that  it  is  desirable  only,  in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible 
with  these  more  valuable  qualities.  I  already  hinted,  that 
there  are  some  pursuits,  in  which,  as  they  require  the  exer- 
tion only  of  a  small  number  of  our  faculties,  an  individual, 
•who  has  a  natural  turn  for  them,  will  be  more  likely  to  di.^- 
tinguish  himself,  by  being  suffered  to  follow  his  original 
bias,  than  if  his  atteniion  were  distracted  by  a  more  liberal 
course  of  study.  But  wherever  such  men  are  to  be  found, 
they  must  be  considered,  on  the  most  favourable  supposi- 
tion, as  having  sacrificed,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  perfec- 
tion and  the  happiness  of  their  nature,  to  the  amusement  or 
instruction  of  others.  It  is,  too,  in  times  of  general  darkness 
and  barbarism,  that  what  is  commonly  called  originality  of 
genius  most  frequehlly  appears  :  and  surely  the  great  aim 
of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  philosophy,  is  not  to  rear 
a  small   number  of  individuals,  wlio  may  be  regarded  af> 
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prodigies  in  an  ignorant  and  admiring  age,  but  to  diffuse, 
as  widely  as  possible,  that  degree  of  cultivation  which  may 
enable  the  bulk  of  a  people  to  possess  all  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  which  their  nature  is  susceptible. 
"  Original  genius"  (says  Voltaire)  "  occurs  but  seldom  in  a 
"  nation  where  the  literary  taste  is  formed.  The  number  of 
^''  cultivated  minds  which  there  abound,  like  the  trees  in  a 
"  thick  and  flourishing  forest,  prevent  any  single  individual 
"  from  rearing  his  head  far  above  the  rest.  Where  trade 
'"  is  in  few  hands,  we  meet  with  a  small  number  of  over- 
"  grown  fortunes  in  the  midst  of  a  general  poverty  :  in  pro- 
^*  portion  as  it  extends,  opulence  becomes  general,  and 
"  great  fortunes  rare.  It  is,  precisely,  because  there  is  at 
"  present  much  light,  and  much  cultivation,  in  France,  that 
"  we  are  led  to  complain  of  the  want  of  superior  genius." 

To  what  purpose,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  all  this  labour  ? 
Is  not  the  importancr'  of  every  thing  to  man,  to  be  ultimate- 
ly estimated  by  its  tendency  to  promote  his  happiness  ? 
And  is  not  our  daily  experience  sufficient  to  convince  us, 
that  this  is,  in  general,  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the 
culture  which  his  nature  has  received  ? — Nay,  is  there  not 
some  ground  for  suspecting,  that  the  lower  orders  of  men 
enjoy,  on  the  whole,  a  more  enviable  condition,  than  their 
more  enlightened  and  refined  superiors  ? 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  happiness,  in  so  far  as 
it  arises  from  the  mind  itself,  will  be  always  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  its  powers  have  attained ; 
but  that,  in  cultivating  these  powers,  Avith  a  view  to  this 
most  important  of  all  objects,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that 
such  a  degree  of  attention  be  bestowed  on  all  of  them,  as 
may  preserve  them  in  that  state  of  relative  strength,  which 
appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature.  In 
consequence  of  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  culture  of  the 
imagination,  the  taste,  the  reasoning  faculty,  or  any  of  the 
active  principles,  it  is  possible  that  the  pleasures  of  human 
life  may  be  diminished,  or  its  pains  increased  ;  but  the  in- 
convexiicnces  which  are  experienced  in  such  cases,  are  not 
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to  be  ascribed  to  education,  but  to  a  partial  and  injudicious 
education.  In  such  cases,  it  is  possible,  that  the  poet,  the 
metaphysician,  or  the  man  of  taste  and  refinement,  may  ap- 
pear to  disadvantage,  when  compared  with  the  vulgar ;  for 
such  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence  with  re- 
spect to  the  lower  orders,  that,  although  not  one  principle 
of  their  nature  be  completely  unfolded,  the  whole  of  these 
principles  preserve  among  themselves  that  balance,  which 
is  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds,  and  to  a 
prudent  and  steady  conduct  in  the  limited  sphere  which  is 
assigned  to  them,  far  more  completely,  than  in  those  of 
their  superiors,  whose  education  has  been  conducted  on  an 
erroneous  or  imperfect  system  :  but  all  this,  far  from  weak- 
ening the  force  of  the  foregoing  observations,  only  sei'ves  to 
demonstrate,  how  impossible  it  always  will  be,  to  form  a 
rational  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  without  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  human  constitution. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  dangerous  consequences,  which  arc 
likely  to  result  from  a  partial  and  injudicious  cultivation  of 
the  mind  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  the  utility  of 
the  intellectual  philosophy,  in  enabling  us  to  preserve  a 
proper  balance  among  all  its  various  faculties,  principles  of 
action,  and  capacities  of  enjoyment.  Many  additional  ob- 
servations might  be  offered,  on  the  tendency,  which  an  ac- 
curate analysis  of  its  powers  might  probably  have,  to  sug- 
gest rules  for  their  farther  improvement,  and  for  a  more 
successful  application  of  them  to  their  proper  purposes :  but 
this  subject  I  shall  not  prosecute  at  present,  as  the  illustra- 
tion of  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  following 
work. — That  the  memory,  the  imagination,  or  the  reasoning 
faculty,  are  to  be  instantly  strengthened  in  consequence  of 
©ur  speculations  concerning  their  nature,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  ;  but  it  is  surely  far  from  being  unreasonable  to 
think,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate 
these  powers,  may  suggest  some  useful  rules  for  their  gra- 
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dual  cultivation,  for  remedying  their  defects  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  and  even  for  extending  those  limits,  which  na- 
ture seems,  at  first  view,  to  have  assigned  them. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raised  by  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  effects  of  early,  con- 
tinued, and  systematical  education,  in  the  case  of  those 
children  who  are  trained,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  feats  of 
strength  and  agility,  justify,  perhaps,  the  most  sanguine 
views  which  it  is  possible  for  a  philosopher  to  form,  with 
respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  species. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  far  the  philosophy  of 
mind  may  be  useful  in  accomplishing  the  second  object  of 
education  ;  by  assisting  us  in  the  management  of  early  im- 
pressions and  associations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which  we  act 
in  life,  are  not  the  result  of  our  own  investigations ;  but  are 
adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy  and  youth,  upon  the  authority 
of  others.  Even  the  great  principles  of  morality,  although 
ipdplanted  in  every  heart,  are  commonly  aided  and  cherish- 
ed, at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  care  of  our  instruct- 
ors.— All  this  is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of 
nature  ;  and,  indeed,  were  the  case  otherwise,  society  could 
not  subsist ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  condemned  as  they  are  to  laborious  occu- 
pations, which  are  incompatible  with  intellectual  improve- 
ment, are  perfectly  incapable  of  forming  their  own  opinions 
on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  employ 
the  human  mind.  It  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  no 
system  of  education  is  perfect,  a  variety  of  prejudices  must 
in  this  way  take  an  early  hold  of  our  belief;  so  as  to  ac- 
quire over  it  an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most 
incontrovertible  truths.  When  a  child  hears,  either  a  spe- 
culative absurdity,  or  an  erroneous  principle  of  action,  re- 
commended and  enforced  daily,  by  the  same  voice  which 
first  conveyed  to  it  those  simple  and  sublime  lessons  of  mo- 
rality and  religion  which  arc  congenial  (o  its  nature,  is  it  In 
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be  wondered  at,  that,  in  future  life,  it  should  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate  prejudices  which  have  twined  their  roots 
with  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  human  frame  ? — If 
Such,  however,  be  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  with 
respect  to  those  orders  of  men  who  are  employed  in  bodily 
labour,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  she  meant  to  impose  it  as  a 
double  obligation  on  those  who  recfeive  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  to  examine,  with  the  most  scrupulous  carc^ 
the  foundation  of  all  those  received  opinions,  which  have 
any  connection  with  morality,  or  with  human  happiness* 
If  the  multitude  must  be  led,  it  is  of  consequence,  surely, 
that  it  should  be  led  by  enlightened  conductors  ;  by  men 
who  are  able  to  distinguish  truth  from  error ;  and  to  draw 
the  line  between  those  prejudices  which  are  innocent  or  sa- 
lutary, (if  indeed  there  are  any  prejudices  which  are  really 
salutary,)  and  those  which  are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  vir- 
tue and  of  mankind. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  the 
prejudices  of  a  moral,  a  political,  and  a  religious  nature, 
which  we  imbibe  in  early  life,  are  so  various,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  intimately  blended  with  the  belief  we  entertain 
of  the  most  sacred  and  important  truths,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  life  of  a  philosopher  must  necessarily  be  devoted,  not 
so  much  to  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  as  to  unlearn 
the  errors,  to  which  he  had  been  taught  to  give  an  implicit 
assent,  before  the  dawn  of  reason  and  reflection.  And  un- 
less he  submit  in  this  manner  to  bring  all  his  opinions  to  the 
test  of  a  severe  examination,  his  ingenuity,  and  his  learn- 
ing, instead  of  enlightening  the  world,  will  only  enable  him 
to  give  an  additional  currency,  and  an  additional  authority, 
to  established  errors.  To  attempt  such  a  struggle  against 
early  prejudices,  is,  indeed,  the  professed  aim  of  all  philo- 
sophers;  but  how  few  are  to  be  found  who  have  force  of 
mind  sufficient  for  accomplishing  their  object ;  and  who,  in 
freeing  themselves  from  one  set  of  error?,  do  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  with  another  ?  To  succeed  in  it 
completely,  liord  Bacon  seems  to  have  thought,  (in  one  of 
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the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his  writings,)  to  be  more 
than  can  well  be  expected  from  human  frailty. — "  Nemo 
"  adhuc  tanta  mentis  constantia  inventus  est,  ut  decreverit, 
*'  et  sibi  imposuerit,  theorias  et  notiones  communes  penitus 
"  abolere.  et  intelloctum  abrasum  et  aequum  ad  particularia, 
*'  de  intcgro,  applicare.  Itaque  ilia  ratio  humana,  quam 
"  habemus,  ex  multa  fide,  et  multo  etiam  casu,  nee  non  ex 
"  puerilibus,  quas  primo  hausimus,  notionibus,  farrago  quas- 
"  dam  est,  et  congeries.  Quod  siquis,  setate  matura,  et  sen- 
"  sibus  integris,  et  mente  repurgata,  se  ad  experientiam,  et 
"  ad  particularia  de  integro  applicet,  de  eo  melius  speran- 
*'  dum  est." 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influ- 
ence of  error,  that  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  foundation  of 
established  opinions.  It  is  such  an  examination  alone,  that, 
in  an  inquisitive  age  like  the  present,  can  secure  a  philoso- 
pher from  the  danger  of  unlimited  scepticism.  To  this  ex- 
treme, indeed,  the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to 
give  him  a  tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the  for- 
mer ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  intimate  associ- 
ation which  had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  systems  of 
education,  between  ti'uth  and  error,  had  given  to  the  latter 
an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  it  could  never 
have  acquired,  if  divcsled  of  such  an  alliance.  The  case, 
Las,  of  late  yeors,  been  most  remarkably  reversed  :  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  a 
more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  against  many  of 
those  absurdities,  which  had  so  long  held  human  reason  in 
captivity;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  that,  in  the  first  moments  of  their  eman- 
cipation, philosophers  should  have  stopped  short,  at  the  pre- 
cise boundary,  which  cooler  reflection,  and  more  moderate 
views,  would  have  prescribed.  The  fact  is,  that  they  have 
passed  far  beyond  it ;  and  that,  in  their  zeal  to  destroy  preju- 
dices, they  have  atlempicd  to  tear  up  by  the  roots,  many  of 
the  best  and  happiest  and  most  essential  principles  of  our 
nature.     Having  remarked  the  po.verful  influence  of  educa- 
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tion  ovef  the  mind,  they  have  conclude  J,  that  man  is  wholly 
a  factitious  being  ;  not  recollecting,  that  lliis  very  suscoptibili- 
*ty  of  education  presupposes  certain  original  principles,  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  species  ;  and  that,  as  error  can  on- 
ly take  a  permanent  hold  of  a  candid  mind  by  being  grafted 
on  truths,  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  eradicate,  evert 
the  influence,  which  false  and  absurd  opinions  occasionally 
acquire  over  the  belief,  instead  of  being  an  argument  for  uni- 
versal scepticism,  is  the  most  decisive  argument  against  it; 
inasmuch  as  if  shews,  that  there  are  some  truths  so  incorpo- 
rated and  identified  with  our  nature,  that  they  can  reconcile 
us  even  to  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  with  which  we 
Suppose  them  to  be  inseparably  connected.  The  sceptical 
philosophers,  for  example,  of  the  present  age,  have  fre- 
quently attempte-.l  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  those  contemptible 
and  puerile  superstitions,  which  have  disgraced  the  creeds 
of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  ;  and  which  have 
hot  only  commanded  the  assent,  but  the  reverence,  of  men  of 
the  most  accomplished  understandings.  But  these  histories 
of  human  imbecility,  are,  in  truth,  the  strongest  testimonies 
which  can  be  produced  to  prove,  how  wonderful  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  over  the  be- 
lief; when  they  are  able  to  sanctify,  in  the  apprehensions  of 
mankind,  every  extravagant  opinion,  and  every  unmeaning 
ceremony,  which  early  education  has  taught  us  to  associate 
with  them. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind,  will  not 
be  disputed ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  l.e  as  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  case  is  the  same  with  unlimited  scepti- 
cism :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  ascribe  this 
disposition  to  a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intellect.  Such 
a  prejudice  was  by  no  means  unnatural  at  that  period  in  the 
history  of  modern  Eui'ope,  when  reason  first  began  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  af  authority;  and  when  it  unquestionably  re- 
quired a  superiority  of  understanding,  as  well  as  of  intrepi- 
dity, for  an  individual  to  resist  the  contagion  of  prevailing 
superstition.     But  in  the  present  age,  in  which  the  tendency 
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of  fashionable  opinions  is  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the 
vulgar;  the  philosophical  creed,  or  the  philosophical  scepti- 
cism, of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  value  them- 
selves on  an  emancipation  from  popular  errors,  arises  from 
the  very  same  weakness  with  the  credulity  of  the  multitude  : 
nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  say,  with  Rousseau,  that  ''  He,  who, 
''  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  brought  himself 
"  to  abandon  all  his  early  principles  without  discrimination, 
"  would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the 
"  League."  In  the  midst  of  these  contrary  impulses  of 
fashionable  and  of  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces  the 
superiority  and  the  strength  of  his  mind,  who  is  able  to  dis- 
entangle truth  from  error ;  and  to  oppose  the  clear  conclu- 
sions of  his  own  unbiassed  faculties,  to  the  united  clamours 
of  superstition,  and  of  false  philosoj)hy. — Such  are  the  men, 
whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  to  fix 
the  wavering  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  impress  their 
own  characters  on  that  of  their  age. 

For  securing  the  mind  completely  from  the  weaknesses 
I  have  now  been  describing,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  a 
u'^leady  course  of  inquiry,  between  implicit  credulity  and  un- 
limited scepticism,  the  most  important  of  all  qualities  is  a  sin- 
cere and  devoted  attachment  to  truth,  which  seldom  fails  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  manly  confidence  in  the  clear  con- 
clusions of  human  reason.  It  is  such  a  confidence,  united, 
(as  it  generally  is)  with  personal  intrepidity,  which  forms 
what  the  French  writers  call  force  of  character ;  one  of  the 
i-arest  endowments,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  our  species  ;  but 
which,  of  all  endowments,  is  the  most  essential  for  rendering 
a  philosopher  happy  in  himself,  and  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I  think,  good  reason  for  hoping,  hat  the  scepti- 
cal tendency  of  the  present  age,  will  be  only  a  temporary 
evil.  While  it  continues,  however,  it  is  an  evil  of  the  most 
alarming  nature  ;  and,  as  it  extends,  in  general,  not  only  to 
religion  and  morality,  but,  in  some  measure,  also  to  politics, 
and  the  conduct  of  life,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  comfort  of 
the  individual,  and  to  the  improvement  of  society.     Even  in 
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its  most  inoffensive  form,  when  it  happens  to  be  united  with  a 
peaceable  disposition  and  a  benevolent  heart,  it  cannot  fail 
to  have  the  effect  of  damping  every  active  and  patriotic  ex- 
ertion. Convinced  that  truth  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  faculties  ;  and  doubtful  how  far  the  prejudices  we 
despise  may  not  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society,  we 
resolve  to  abandon  completely  all  speculative  inquiries  ;  and, 
suffering  ourselves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the  stream 
of  popular  opinions,  and  of  fashionable  manners,  determine 
to  amuse  ourselves,  the  best  way  we  can,  with  business  or 
pleasure,  during  our  short  passage  through  this  scene  of 
illusions.  But  he  Avho  thinks  more  favourably  of  the  human 
powers,  and  who  believes  that  reason  was  given  to  man  to 
direct  him  to  his  duty  and  his  ha[)piness,  will  despise  the  sug- 
gestions of  this  timid  philosophy  ;  and  while  he  is  conscious 
that  he  is  guided  in  his  inquiries  only  by  the  love  of  truth, 
will  rest  assured  that  their  result  will  be  equally  favourable 
to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
What,  indeed,  will  be  the  particular  effects,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  the  art 
of  printing  must  sooner  or  later  produce,  and  of  that  spirit  of 
reformation  with  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied,  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  conjecture ;  but 
unless  we  choose  to  abandon  ourselves  entirely  to  a  der 
spending  scepticism,  we  must  hope  and  believe,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  human  reason  can  never  be  a  source  of  permanent 
disorder  to  the  world ;  and  that  they  alone  have  cause  to  ap- 
prehend the  consequences,  who  are  led,  by  the  imperfection 
of  our  present  institutions,  to  feel  themselves  interested  in 
perpetuating  the  prejudices  and  follies  of  their  species. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  it  sufficient- 
ly appears,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  influence  of  prejudice  ;  and  on  the  other,  from  a  ten- 
dency to  unlimited  scepticism,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  original  and  universal  principles 
and  laws  of  human  nature,  from  the  adventitious  effects  of  lo- 
cal situation.     But  if,   in  the  case  of  an  individual,  who  has 
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received  an  imperfect  or  erroneous  education,  such  a  know- 
ledge puts  it  in  his  power  to  correct,  to  a  certain  degree,  his 
own  bad  habits,  and  to  surmount  his  own  speculative  errors, 
it  enables  him  to  be  useful,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  to  those 
whose  education  he  has  an  opportunity  of  superintending  from 
early  infancy.  Such,  and  so  permanent,  is  the  effect  of  first 
iti:i[)ressions,  on  the  character,  that  although  a  philosopher  may 
succeed,  by  perseverance,  in  freeing  his  reason  from  the  pre- 
judices with  which  it  was  entangled,  they  will  still  retain 
some  hold  of  his  imagination,  and  his  affections  :  and,  there- 
fore, however  enlightened  his  understanding  may  be  in  his 
hours  of  speculation,  his  philosophical  opinions  will  frequent- 
ly lose  their  influence  over  his  mind,  in  those  very  situations 
in  which  their  practical  assistance  is  most  required  : — when 
his  temper  is  soured  by  misfortune  ;  or  when  he  engages  in 
the  purisuits  of  life,  and  exposes  himself  to  the  contagion  of 
popular  errors.  His  o}>inions  are  supported  merely  by  spe- 
culative arguments  ;  and,  instead  of  being  connected  with 
any  of  the  active  principles  of  his  nature,  are  counteracted 
and  thwarted  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  them.  How 
different  would  the  case  be,  if  education  were  conducted, 
from  the  beginning,  with  attention  and  judgment  ?  Were  the 
same  pains  taken  to  impress  truth  on  the  mind  in  early  in- 
fancy, that  is  often  taken  to  inculcate  error,  the  great  princi- 
ples of  our  conduct  would  not  only  be  juster  than  they  are  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which  they  would  receive 
from  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  trained  to  conspire  with 
ihem  in  the  same  direction,  they  would  render  us  happier  in 
ourselves,  and  would  influence  our  practice  more  powerfully 
and  more  habitually.  There  is  surely  nothing  in  error  which 
is  more  congenial  to  the  mind  than  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
when  exhibited  separately,  and  alone  to  the  understanding,  it 
shocks  our  reason,  and  provokes  our  ridicule ;  and  it  is  only 
(as  I  had  occasion  already  to  remark,)  by  an  alliance  with 
truths,  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  renounce,  that  it  can  obtain 
;Our  assent,  or  command  our  reverence.  What  advantages, 
-then,  might  be  derived  from  o  proper  attention  to  early  im- 
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pressions  and  associations,  in  giving  support  to  those  princi- 
ples which  are  connected  with  human  happiness  ?  The  long 
reign  of  error  in  the  world,  and  the  influence  it  maintains? 
even  in  an  age  of  liberal  inquiry,  far  from  being  favourable 
to  the  supposition,  that  human  reason  is  destined  to  be  for 
ever  the  sport  of  prejudice  and  absurdity,  demonstrates  the 
tendency  Vv'hich  there  is  to  permanence  in  established  opin- 
ions, and  in  established  institutions  ;  and  promises  an  eternal 
stability  to  true  philosophy,  when  it  shall  once  have  acquired 
the  ascendant ;  and  when  proper  means  shall  be  employed  to 
support  it,  by  a  more  perfect  system  of  education. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  happy  oera  were  ar- 
rived, and  that  all  the  prepossessions  of  childhood  and  youth 
were  directed  to  support  the  pure  and  sublime  truths  of  an 
enlightened  morality, — With  what  ardour,  and  with  what 
transport  would  the  understanding,  when  arrived  at  maturity, 
proceed  in  the  search  of  truth  ;  when,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  struggle,  at  every  step,  with  early  prejudices,  its  office  was 
merely  to  add  the  force  of  philosophical  conviction  to  im- 
pressions, which  are  equally  delightful  to  the  imagination, 
and  dear  to  the  heart !  The  prepossessions  of  childhood 
would,  through  the  whole  of  life,  be  gradually  acquiring 
strength  from  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  ;  and,  in 
their  turn,  would  fortify  the  conclusions  of  our  reason,  against 
the  sceptical  suggestions  of  disappointment  or  melancholy. 

Our  daily  expericnGe  may  convince  us,  how  susceptible  the 
tender  mind  is  of  deep  impressions;  and  what  important 
and  permanent  effects  are  produced  on  the  characters  and 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  by  the  casual  associations 
formed  in  childhood  among  the  various  ideas,  feelings,  and 
affections,  with  which  they  were  habitually  occupied.  It  is 
the  business  of  education  not  to  counteract  this  constitution 
of  nature,  but  to  give  it  a  proper  direction  :  and  (he  misera- 
ble consequences  to  which  it  leads,  when  under  an  impro" 
per  regulation,  only  shew,  what  an  important  instrument  of 
human  improvement  it  might  be  rendered,  in  more  sjiilful 
hands,     if  it  be  possible  to  interest  the  imagination  and  the 
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heart  in  favour  of  error,  it  is,  at  least,  no  less  possible  to 
interest  them  in  favour  of  truth.  If  it  be  possible  to  extin- 
guish all  the  most  generous  and  heroic  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture, by  teaching  us  to  connect  the  idea  of  them  with  those 
of  guilt  and  impiety,  it  is  surely  equally  possible  to  cherish 
and  strengthen  them,  by  establishing  the  natural  alliance 
between  our  duty  and  our  happiness.  If  it  be  possible  for 
the  influence  of  fashion  to  veil  the  native  deformity  of  vice, 
and  to  give  to  low  and  criminal  indulgences  the  appearance 
of  spirit,  of  elegance,  and  of  gaiety ;  can  we  doubt  of  the 
possibility  of  connecting,  in  the  tender  mind,  these  pleasing 
associations,  with  pursuits  that  are  truly  worthy  and  honour- 
able ? — There  are  few  men  to  be  found,  among  those  who 
have  received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  who 
do  not  retain,  through  life,  that  admiration  of  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  which  the  classical  authors 
once  inspired  them.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  fortunate  preposses- 
sion, on  the  whole,  and  one,  of  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
counteract  the  influence.  But  are  there  not  others  of  equal 
importance  to  morality  and  to  happiness,  with  which  the 
mind  might,  at  the  same  period  of  life,  be  inspired?  If  the 
first  conceptions,  for  example,  which  an  infant  formed  of 
the  Deity,  and  its  first  moral  perceptions,  were  associated 
with  the  early  impressions  produced  on  the  heart  by  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  the  charms  of  poetical  description, 
those  serious  thoughts  which  are  resorted  to,  by  m.ost  men, 
merely  as  a  source  of  consolation  in  adversity,  and  which, 
on  that  very  account,  are  frequently  tinctured  with  some  de- 
gree of  gloom,  would  recur  spontaneously  to  the  mind  in  its 
best  and  happiest  hours  ;  and  would  insensibly  blend  them- 
selves with  all  its  purest  and  most  refined  enjoyments. 

In  those  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  pi-evailing  opinions 
involve  the  greatest  variety  of  errors  and  corruptions,  it  is, 
I  believe,  a  common  idea  with  many  respectable  and  en- 
lightened men,  that,  in  every  country,  it  is  most  prudent  to 
conduct  the  religious  instruction  of  youth  upon  the  plan 
which  is  prescribed  by  the  national  establishment :  in  order 
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that  the  pupil,  according  to  the  vigour  or  feebleness  of  his 
mind,  may  either  shake  off,  in  future  life,  the  prejudices  of 
the  nursery,  or  die  in  the  popular  persuasion.  This  idea, 
I  own,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  ill-founded  and  danger^- 
ous.  If  religious  opinions  have,  as  will  not  be  disputed,  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  hapfnness^  and  on  the  conduct  of 
mankind,  does  not  humanity  require  of  us,  to  rescue  as 
many  victims  as  possible  from  the  hands  of  bigotry  ;  and  to 
save  them  from  the  cruel  alternative,  of  remaining  under 
the  gloom  of  a  depressing  superstition,  or  of  being  distract- 
ed by  a  perpetual  conflict  betweejn  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing?— It  is  an  enlightened  education  alone,  that,  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  c^n  save  the  young  philosopher 
from  that  anxiety  and  despondence,  which  every  man  of 
sensibility,  who,  in  his  childhood,  has  imbibed  the  popular 
opinions,  must  necessarily  experience,  vi^hen  he  first  begins 
to  examine  their  foundation  ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  which  can  save  him,  during  life,  from  (hat  oc- 
casional scepticism,  to  whioli  all  men  arc  liable,  whose  sys- 
tems fluctuate  with  the  inequalities  of  their  spirits,  and  the 
variations  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subjectj  with  remarking,  that,  although 
in  all  moral  and  religious  systems,  there  is  a  great  mixture  of 
important  truth,  and  although  it  is,  in  consequence  of  this 
alliance,  that  errors  and  absurdities  are  enabled  to  preserve 
their  hold  of  the  belief,  yet  it  is  commonly  found,  that,  in 
proportion  as  an  established  creed  is  complicated  in  its  dog" 
mas  and  in  its  ceremonies,  and  in  pi-oportion  to  the  number 
of  accessory  ideas  which  it  has  grafted  upon  the  truth,  the 
more  difficult  is  it,  for  those  who  have  adoj)tcd  it  in  child-- 
hood,  to  emancipate  themselves  completely  from  its  influence  5 
and,  in  those  cases  in  which  they  at  last  succeed,  the  greater 
is  their  danger  of  abandoning,  along  with  their  errors,  all  the 
truths  which  they  had  been  taught  to  connect  with  them. 
The  Roman  Catholic  system  is  shaken  off  with  muchgreatef 
difficulty,  than  those  which  arc  taught  in  the  reformed 
churches ;  but  when  it  loses  its  hold  of  the  niind,  it  much  more 
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frequently  prepares  the  way  for  unlimited  scepticism.  The 
causes  of  this  I  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing 
out,  in  treating  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

I  have  now  finished  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  offer,  at 
present,  on  the  application  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  to  the 
subject  of  education.  To  some  readers,  I  am  afraid,  that 
what  I  have  advanced  on  the  subject,  will  appear  to  border 
upon  enthusiasm  ;  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  myself 
against  the  charge.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  tendency  which 
speculative  men  sometimes  have,  to  magnify  the  effects  of 
education,  as  well  as  to  entertain  too  sanguine  views  of  the 
improvement  of  the  world  ;  and  1  am  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  there  are  instances  of  individuals,  whose  vigour  of  mind 
is  sufficient  to  overcome  every  thing  that  is  pernicious  in  their 
early  habits:  but  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  these  instances 
are  rare ;  and  that,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  con- 
tinue, through  life,  to  pursue  the  same  track  into  which  they 
have  been  thrown  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  situa- 
tion, instruction,  and  example. 


PART  SECOND* 

SECTION  iU 

Continuation  of  the  same  Subject. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  on  the  utility 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  are  of  a  very  general 
nature,  and  apply  equally  to  all  descriptions  of  men.  Be- 
sides, however,  these  more  obvious  advantages  of  the  study, 
there  are  others,  which,  though  less  striking  and  less  exten- 
sive in  their  application,  are  nevertheless,  to  some  particular 
classes  of  individuals,  of  the  highest  importance.  Without 
pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject,  1  shall  offer  a  few  detach- 
ed observations  upon  it,  in  this  section. 

I  already  took  notice,  in  general  terms,  of  the  common  re- 
lation which  all  the  different  branches  of  our  knowledge  beai? 

A'OL.   I.  5 
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to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  In  consequence  of 
this  relation,  it  not  only  forms  an  interesting  object  of  curio- 
sity to  literary  men  of  every  denomination,  but,  if  successfully 
prosecuted,  it  cannot  fail  to  furnish  useful  lights  for  directing 
their  inquiries ;  whatever  the  nature  of  the  subjects  may  be, 
which  happen  to  engage  their  attention. 

In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  justness  of  this  observation, 
it  is  sufficient  to  recollect,  that  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind 
are  to  be  referred  all  our  inquiries  concerning  the  divisions 
and  the  classifications  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge, 
and  also,  all  the  various  rules,  both  for  the  investigation, 
and  the  communication,  of  truth.  These  general  views  of 
science,  and  these  general  rules  of  method,  ought  to  form 
the  subjects  of  a  rational  and  useful  logic ;  a  study,  un- 
doubtedly, in  itself  of  the  greatest  importance  and  dignity, 
but  in  which  less  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  than  is 
comnftonly  imagined. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate,  very  briefly,  a  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  sueii  a  system 
of  logic,  if  properly  executed. 

T.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  of 
the  highest  importance  in  all  the  sciences,  (in  some  of  them^ 
indeed,  much  more  than  in  others,)  to  exhibit  a  precise  and 
steady  idea  of  the  objects  which  they  present  to  our  inquiry. 
— What  was  the  principal  circumstance  which  contributed  to 
mislead  the  ancients,  in  their  physical  researches?  Was  it 
not  their  confused  and  wavering  notions  about  the  particular 
class  of  truthsj  which  it  was  their  business  to  investigate  ?  It 
"was  owing  to  this,  that  they  were  led  to  neglect  the  obvious 
phenomena  and  laws  of  moving  bodies  ;  and  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  conjectures  about  the  efficient  causes  of  motion,  and 
the  nature  of  those  minds,  by  which  they  conceived  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  to  be  animated  ;  and  that  they  so  often  blend- 
ed the  history  of  facts  with  their  metaphysical  speculations. 
In  the  present  state  of  science,  indeed,  we  are  not  liable  to 
such  mistakes  in  natural  philosophy,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  which  is  entirely 
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exempted  from  them.     In  metaphysics,  I  might  almost  say, 
they  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  controversies.     In  the  cele- 
brated dispute,  for  example,  which  has  been  so  long  carried 
on,  about  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory  of  the 
phenomena   of  perception,  the   whole  difficulty  arose  from 
this,  that  philosophers  had  no  precise  notion  of  the  point  they 
wished  to  ascertain ;  and  now,  that  the  controversy  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  (as  I  think  all  men  of  candor  must 
confess  it  to  have  been  by  Dr.  Reid,)  it  will  be  found,  that  his 
doctrine  on  the  subject  throws  no  light  whatever  on  what  was 
generally  understood  to  be  the  great  object  of  inquiry,  I  mean, 
on  the  mode  of  communication   between  the  mind  and  the 
material  world  :  and,  in  truth,  amounts  only  to  a  precise  de- 
scription of  the  fact,  stripped  of  all  hypothesis,  and  slated  in 
such  a    manner  as  to  give  us  a  distinct  view  of  the  insur- 
mountable limits  which  nature  has  in  this  instance  prescribed 
fo  our  curiosity.     The  same  observation  may  be  made,  on 
the  reasonings  of  this  profound  and  original  author,  with  re- 
spect to  some  metaphysical  questions  that  had  been  started 
on  the  subject  of  vision ;  in  particular,  concerning  the  cause 
of  our  seeing  objects  single  w^ith  two  eyes,  and  our  seeing  ob- 
jects erect,  by  means  of  inverted  images  on  the  retina. 

If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  present  state 
of  morals,  of  jurisprudence,  of  politics,  and  of  philosophical 
criticism,  I  believe,  we  should  find,  that  the  principal  cir- 
cumstance which  retards  their  progress,  is  the  vague  and  in- 
distinct idea,  which  those  who  apply  to  the  study  of  them 
have  formed  to  themselves  of  the  objects  of  their  researches. 
Were  these  objects  once  clearly  defined,  and  the  proper 
plan  of  inquiry  for  attaining  them  illustrated  by  a  (ew  unex- 
ceptionable models,  writers  of  inferior  genius  would  be 
enabled  to  employ  their  industry  to  much  more  advantage  ; 
and  would  be  prevented  from  adding  to  that  rubbish,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  ill-directed  ingenuity  of  our  predeces- 
sors, obstructs  our  progress  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

As  a  philosophical  system  of  logic  would  assist  us  in  our 
particular  scientific   investigations,  by  keeping  steadily  in 
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our  view  the  attainable  objects  of  liutnan  curiosity,  so,  by 
exhibiting  to  us  the  relation  in  which  they  all  =tand  to  each 
other,  and  the  relation  which  they  all  bear  to  what  ought  to 
be  their  common  aim,  the  advancement  of  human  happiness, 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  confine  industry  and  genius  to 
inquiries  which  are  of  real  practical  utility  ;  and  would  com- 
municate a  dignity  to   the  most  subordinate  pursuits,  which 
are  in  any  respect  subservient  lo  so  important  a  purpose. 
When  our  views  are  limited  to  one  particular  science,  to 
which  we  have  been  led  to  devote  ourselves  by  taste  or  by 
accident,  the  course  of  our  studies  resembles  the  progress  of  a 
traveller  through  an  unexplored  country,  Vvdiosc  wanderings, 
from  place  to  place,  are  determined  merely  by  the  impulse 
of  occasional  curiosity,  and  whose  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion must  necessarily  be  lin)itcd  to  the  ol>jccts  which  acci- 
dentally present  themselves  to  his  notice.     It  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  mind  alone,  which,  by  furnishing  us  wiih  a  general 
map  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  can  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  steadiness,  and  in  an  useful  direction  5  and  while 
it  gratifies  our  curiosity,  and  animates  our  exertions,  by  ex- 
hibiting to  us  all  the  various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can 
conduct  us  to  those  eminences  from  whence  the  eye  may 
wander  over  the  vast  and  unexplored   regions  of  science. 
Lord  Bacon  was  (he  first   person  who  took  this  comprehen-r 
sive  view  of  the  different  departments  of  study  ;  and  who 
pointed  out,  to  all  the  classes  of  literary  men,  the  great  end 
to   which   their  labours  should  conspire  ;  the  multiplication 
of  the  sources   of  human  enjoyment,  and  the  extension  of 
man's  dominion  over  nature.  Had  this  object  been  kept  stea- 
dily in   view   by  his   followers,  their  discoveries,  numerous 
and  important  as  they  have  been,  would  have  advanced  with 
still  greater  rapidity,  and   would  have  had  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive influence  on  the  practical  arts  of  life.^' 

*  Omnium  aulem  gravissimus  error  in  devialione  ab  ukimo  cloctrinarum  fine  con- 
sisiit.  Appetunt  enim  homit>es  scieiitiam,  alii  ex  insila  curiositate  et  irrequiela  ;  alii 
animi  causa  et  delectaiionis,  alii  existimatioiils  gratia,;  alii  conlentionis  ergo,  atque 
ut  in  disserendo  superiores  sint  :  plerique  propter  lucrum  et  victum  :  paucissiini,  ut 
donum  rationis,  divinitus  datum,  in  usus  humani  generis  impendant. — Hoc  enim  illud 
est,  quod  revera  doclrinam  atque  artes  condecoi-aret,  et  attolleret,  si  contemplatio;  et 
actio,  arctiore  quam  adiutc  vinculo  copularentur.    De  Aug.  Sclent,  lib.  i. 
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From  such  a  system  of  logic,  too,  important  assistance 
might  be  expected,  for  reforming  the  established  plan  of 
public  or  academical  education.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  is  carried  on,  in  most,  perhaps, 
I  might  say,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  that,  in  an 
age  of  comparative  light  and  liberality,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  characters  of  youth  should  continue  to  be  formed  on 
n  plan  devised  by  men,  who  were  not  only  strangers  to  the 
business  of  the  world,  but  who  felt  themselves  interested  in 
opposing  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge. 

For  accomplishing  a  reformation  in  the  plan  of  academi- 
cal study,  on  rational  and  systematical  principles,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  relation  in  which 
the  diflerent  branches  of  literature,  and  the  different  arts  and 
sciences,  stand  to  each  other,  and  to  the  practical  purposes 
of  life:  and  secondly,  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the 
human  mind,  in  order  to  determine  the  arrangement,  best 
fitted  for  unfolding  and  maturing  its  faculties.  Many  valu- 
able hints  towards  such  a  work  may  be  collected  from  Lord 
Bacon's  writings. 

II.  Another  very  important  branch  of  a  rational  system 
of  logic  (as  1  had  occasion  already  to  observe)  ought  to 
be,  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  investigation  which  it  is  proper 
to  follow  in  the  different  sciences.  In  all  of  these,  the  facul- 
ties of  the  understanding  are  the  instruments  with  which  we 
operate  ;  and  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  nature, 
it  is  impossible  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In 
every  exercise  of  our  reasoning  and  of  our  inventive  powers, 
there  are  general  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  the 
mind;  and  when  once  these  laws  are  ascertained,  they  ena- 
ble us  to  speculate  and  to  invent,  for  the  future,  with  more 
system,  and  with  a  greater  certainty  of  success. — In  the  me- 
chanical arts,  it  is  well  known,  how  much  time  and  ingenu- 
ity are  misapplied,  by  those  who  acquire  their  practical 
skill  by  their  own  trials,  undirected  by  the  precepts  or  ex- 
ample of  others.  What  we  call  the  rules  of  an  art,  are 
merely  a  collection  of  general  observations,  suggested  by 
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long  experience,  with  respect  to  the  most  compendious  and 
effeciual  means  of  performing  every  different  step  of  the  pro- 
cesses which  the  art  involves.  In  consequence  of  such  rules, 
the  artist  is  enabled  to  command  the  same  success  in  all  his 
operations,  for  which  the  unskilled  workman  must  trust  to  a 
happy  combination  of  accidental  circumstance?  ;  the  misap- 
plications, too,  of  the  labour  of  one  race  are  saved  to  the 
next ;  and  the  acquisition  of  practical  address  is  facilitated, 
by  confining  its  exertions  to  one  direction. — The  analogy  is 
perfect,  in  those  processes  whii  h  are  purely  intellectual,  and 
to  regulate  which  is  the  great  object  of  logic.  In  the  case 
of  individuals,  who  have  no  other  guide  to  direct  them  in 
their  inquiries  than  their  own  natural  sagacity,  much  time 
and  ingenuity  must  inevitably  be  thrown  away,  in  eyecy  ex- 
ertion of  the  inventive  powers.  In  proportion,  however,  to 
the  degree  of  their  experience  and  observation,  the  number 
of  these  misapplications  will  diminish  ;  and  the  power  of  in- 
vention will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  more  certainly  and 
steadiness  to  its  object.  The  misfortune  is,  that  as  the  aids, 
which  the  understanding  derives  from  experience,  are  sel- 
dom recorded  in  writing,  or  even  described  in  words,  every 
succeeding  inquirer  finds  himself,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
])hilosophical  pursuits,  obliged  to  struggle  with  the  same  dis- 
advantages which  had  retarded  the  progress  of  his  predeces- 
sors. If  the  more  important  practical  rules,  which  habits  of 
investigation  suggest  to  individuals,  were  diligently  preserved, 
each  generation  would  be  placed  in  circumstances  more  fa- 
vourable to  invention  than  the  preceding ;  and  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  instead  of  cramping  original  genius,  would  as- 
sist and  direct  its  exertions.  In  the  infancy  of  literature,  in- 
deed, its  range  may  be  more  unbounded,  and  its  accidental 
excursions  may  excite  more  astonishment,  than  in  a  cultiva- 
ted and  enlightened  age  ;  but  it  is  only  in  such  an  age,  that 
inventive  genius  can  be  trained  by  rules  founded  on  the  ex- 
perience of  our  predecessors,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
the  gradual  and  regular  improvement  of  science.  So  just  is 
the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  :  "  Certo  sciant  homines,  artes 
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"  inveniendi  solidas  et  veras  adolescere  et  incrementa  sumere 
"  cum  ipsis  inventis." 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  opera- 
lions  of  scientific  invention,  might  perhaps  be  carried  fur- 
ther. In  the  former,  we  know  how  much  the  natural  pow- 
ers of  man  have  been  assisted,  by  the  use  of  tools  and  instru- 
ments. Is  it  not  possible  to  devise,  in  like  manner,  cer- 
tain aids  to  our  intellectual  faculties  ? 

That  such  a  query  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  appears 
from  the  wonderful  effects  of  algebra  (which  is  precisely 
such  an  instrument  of  thought,  as  I  have  been  now  alluding 
to)  in  facilitating  the  inquiries  of  modern  mathematicians. 
Whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  realize  a  project  which 
Leibnitz  has  somewhere  mentioned,  of  introducing  a  simi- 
lar contrivance  into  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine;  but  that  this  idea  has  at  least 
some  plausibility,  must,  I  think,  be  evident  to  those  who 
have  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  general  terms  which 
abound  more  or  less  in  every  cultivated  language  ;  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  one  species  of  instrumental  aid,  which 
art  has  discovered  to  our  intellectual  powers.  From  the  ob- 
servations which  I  am  afterwards  to  make,  it  will  appear,  thaty 
without  general  terms,  all  our  reasonings  must  necessarily 
have  been  limited  to  particulars ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  owing 
to  the  use  of  these,  that  the  philosopher  is  enabled  to  specu- 
late concerning  classes  of  objects,  with  the  same  facility  with 
which  the  savage  or  the  peasant  speculates  concerning  the 
individuals  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  technical 
terms,  in  the  different  sciences,  render  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage of  philosophy  a  still  more  convenient  instrument  of 
thought,  than  those  languages  which  have  originated  from 
popular  use  ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  technical  terms  im- 
prove in  point  of  precision  and  comprehensiveness,  they  will 
contribute  to  render  our  intellectual  progress  more  certain 
and  more  rapid.  "  While  engaged"  (says  Mr.  Lavoisier) 
"  in  the  composition  of  my  Elements  of  Chemistry,  I  per- 
"  ceived,  better  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  the  truth  of  an 
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"  observation  of  Condillac,  that  we  think  only  through  the 
"  medium  of  words  ;  and  that  languages  are  true  analytical 
"  methods.  Algebra,  which,  of  all  our  modes  of  expression, 
"  is  the  most  simple,  the  most  exact,  and  the  best  adapted  to 
"  its  purpose,  is,  at  the  same  lime,  a  language  and  an  ana- 
"  lytical  method.  The  art  of  reasoning  is  nothing  more  than 
"  a  language  well  arranged."  The  influence  which  these 
very  enlightened  and  philosophical  views  have  already  had 
on  the  doctrines  of  chemistry,  cannot  fail  to  be  known  to 
most  of  my  readers. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  assisting  our  reasoning  and  inventive  powers  by 
new  instrumental  aids,  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  founded  too 
much  upon  theory  ;  but  this  objection  cannot  be  made  to  the 
rcasonino-s  I  have  offered  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
method.— To  the  justness  of  these,  the  whole  history  of  sci- 
ence bears  testimony,  but  more  especially,  the  histories  of 
Physics  and  of  pure  Geometry  ;  which  afford  so  remarkable 
an  illustration  of  the  general  doctrine,  as  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  satisfactory,  even  to  those  who  are  the  most  disposed  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  art  in  directing  the  exertions  of  genius. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
wonderful  effects  which  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  have 
produced,  in  Decelerating  its  progress.     The  philosophers, 
who  flourished  before  his  time,  were,  undoubtedly,  not  infe- 
rior to  their  successors,  either  in  genius  or  industry  :  but 
their  plan  of  investigation  was  erroneous  ;  and  their  labours 
have  produced  only  a  chaos  of  fictions  and  absurdities.     The 
illustrations  which  his  works  contain,  of  the  method  of  in- 
duction, general  as  the  terms  are,  in  which  they  are  expres- 
sed, have  gradually  turned  the  attention  of  the  moderns  to 
the  rules  of  philosophizing  ;  and  have  led  the  way  to  those 
important  and  sublime  discoveries  in  physics,  which  reflect 
so  much  honour  on  the  present  age. 

The  rules  of  philosophizing,  however,  even  in  physics, 
have  never  yet  been  laid  down  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
precision,  minuteness,  or  method  -,  nor  have  they  ever  been 
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Stated  and  illustrated  in  so  clear  and  popular  a  manner,  as  to 
render  them  intelligible  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The 
truth,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  physical  inquirers 
''have  derived  what  knowledge  of  them  they  possess,  rather 
from  an  attention  to  the  excellent  models  of  investigation 
which  the  writings  of  Newton  exhibit,  than  from  any  of  the 
speculations  of  Lord  Bacon,  or  his  commentators  :  and,  in- 
deed, such  is  the  incapacity  of  most  people  for  abstract  rea- 
soning, that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even  if  the  rules  of  in- 
quiry were  delivered  in  a  perfectly  complete  and  unexception- 
able form,  it  might  still  bp  expedient  to  teach  them  to  the 
majority  of  students,  rather  by  examples,  than  in  (he  form  of 
general  principles.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  an 
attempt  to  iliustratf^  and  to  methodize  these  rules  would  be 
useless  ;  for  it  must  be  remembfred,  that,  although  an  ori- 
ginal and  inventive  genius,  like  that  of  Newton,  be  sufficient 
to  establish  a  standard  for  the  imitation  of  his  age,  yet,  that 
the  genius  of  Newton  himself  was  encouraged  and  led  hy 
the  light  of  Bacon's  philosophy. 

The  lise  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made  of  their 
analysis,  affords  an  additional  illustration  of  the  utility  of 
method  in  guiding  scientific  invention.  To  facilitate  the 
stud}-  of  this  species  of  investigation,  they  wrote  no  less  than 
thirty-thi'ce  preparatory  books  ;  and  they  considered  an  ad- 
dress, in  the  practice  of  it,  (or,  as  Marinus  calls  it,  a  S'vvetf^ts 
uiaXvriKT))  as  of  much  more  value,  than  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  the  science.*  Indeed,  it  is 
well  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  geo- 
metrical investigations,  that  although  it  may  be  possible  for 
a  person,  without  the  assistance  of  the  method  of  analysis,  to 
stumble  accidcnlally  on  a  solution,  or  on  a  demonstration, 
yet  it  is  impossible  ibr  iiim  to  possess  a  just  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  or  to  carry  on  a  regular  j)lan  of  invention  and 
discovery.     It  is  well  known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with 

*  Mit^ef     crt    TO    S'vvoif^t*   uvctPiVTixijt    xTi^e-ccerSeii,  rev    TroXXui 

voR.  r,  ■  6 
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this  method  brings  geometers  much  more  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  each  other,  than  they  would  be  otherwise  :  no:  that  it  is 
possible,  by  any  rules,  to  supersede,  entirely,  ingenuity  and 
address  ;  but,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  plan  on  which  the  method  proceeds,  experience  commu- 
nicates a  certain  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it,  which  must  in 
time  give  to  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  sagacity,  a  superiori- 
ty on  the  whole,  to  the  greatest  natural  ingenuity,  unassisted^ 
by  rule.* 

To  these  observations,.  I  believe  I  may  add,  that,  after  all 
that  was  done  by  the  Greek  philosophers  to  facilitate  mathe- 
matical invention,  many  rules  still  remain  to  be  suggested^. 
which  might  be  of  important  use,  even  in  pure  geometry.  A 
variety  of  such  occur  to  every  experier^ccd  mathematician  ia 
the  course  of  his  inquiries,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  not  be 
at  the  trouble  to  state  them  to  himself  in  uords  ;  and  it  would 
plainly  have  saved,  him  much  expense  of  time  and  thought, 
beside  enabling  him  to  conduct  his  researches  on  a  more  re- 
gular plan,  if  he  had  been  taught  them  systematically  at  the 
commencement  of  his  studies.  The  more  varied,  abstruse^ 
and  general  investigations  of  the  moderns,  stand  in  need,  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  of  the  guidance  of  philosophical  prin- 
ciples ;  not  only  for  enabling  us  to  conduct,  with  skill,  our 
particular  researches,  but  for  directing  us  to  the  different 
methods  of  reasoning,,  to  which  we  ought  to  have  recourse  on. 
different  occasions.  A  collection  of  such  rules  would  form,. 
%vhat  might  be  called  with  propriety,  the  logic  of  mathema- 
tics ;  and  would  probably  contribute  greatly  to  the  advance- 

*"  Matliematica  miilii  sciunt,  matliesin  pauci.  Aliud  est  enim  no.ssc  proposiiionco 
aliquot,  et  iionnuUas  ex  iis  obvias  elicere,  casu  polius  quam  certa  aliqua  discurrencii 
norma,  aliud  scicntice  ipsii:s  natuiam  i^c  indolem  perspeclam  habere,  in  ejus  .=6  adyla 
penetrare,  et  ab  univer.=alibns  instructum  esse  piseceptis,  quibiis  theoremala.  ac 
problemata  irininnera  excogitandi,  eadenique  demonstrandi  facilitas  comparetiir.  U( 
enim  pictoruin  valgus  prololypon  ssepe  seepius  exprimeiido,  quendam  pingendi  iisiin', 
millam  vero  pictorise  artis  quam  optica  suggerit  scientiam  adquirit,  ila  multi,  kciia 
Eutlidis  et  a'iorum  geometrarum  iibris,  eonuii  imitatione  fingere  propositiones  aiiqiias 
ac  demonstiare  solent,  ipi-am  tamen  secretissimam  difliciliorum  theorematum  ac 
problematum  solvendi  meihodum  prorsus  ignorant." — Joannis  de  la  Faille  Thcc- 
remata  de  Centre  Gravitatis,  in  piEefat. — Antwerpite,  1632. 
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ment  of  all  those  branches  of  knowledge,  to  which  mathema- 
tical learning  is  subservient. 

The  observations  which  have  been  now  made,  on  the  im- 
portance of  method  in  conducting  physical  and  mathematical 
researches,  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  last  of  these 
fiubjects,   will  not  apply  literally  to  our  inquiries  in  meta- 
physics, morals,  or  politics ;  because,  in  these  sciences,  our 
reasonings  always  consist  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  int^raediate  steps,  and  the  obstacles  which  retard  our  pro- 
gress, do  not,  as  in  mathematics,  arise  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  media  of  comparison  among  our   ideas.     Not  that 
these  obstacles  are  less  real  or  more  easily  surmounted  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  require  a  still  rarer  combination  of 
talents  to  surmount  them  ;  for  how  small  is  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  qualified  to  think  justly  on   metaphysical, 
moral,   or  political  subjects,  in  comparison  of  those,   who 
may  be  trained  by  practice  to  follow  the  longest  processes 
of  mathematical    reasoning.      From   what  ihese  ^obstacles 
arise,  I  shall  not  inquire  particularly  at  present.     Some  of 
the  more  important  of  them  may  be  referred  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  language  ;  to  the  difficulty  of  annexing  precise  and 
steady  ideas  to  our  words ;  to  the  difficulty  in  some  cases,  of 
conceiving  the  subjects  of  our  reasoning ;  and,  in  others,  of 
discovering,  and  keeping  in  view,  all  the  various  circumstan- 
ces upon  which  our  judgment  ought  to  proceed  ;  and  above 
ail,  to  the  prejudices  which  early  impressions  and  associa- 
tions create,   to   warp   our   opinions.— To  illustrate    these 
sources  of  error,  in  the  different  sciences  which  are  liable  to 
be  affected  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the  most  effectual  means 
for  guarding  against  them,  would  form  another  very  interest- 
ing article  in  a  philosophical  system  of  logic. 

The  method  of  communicating  to  others  the  principles  ^f 
the  different  sciences,  has  been  as  much  neglected  by  the 
writers  on  logic,  as  the  rules  of  investigation  and  discovery ; 
and  yet,  there  is  certainly  no  undertaking  whatever,  in  which 
their  assistance  is  more  indispensably  requisite.  The  first 
principles  of  all  the  sciences  are  intimately  connected  with 
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the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  it  is  the  province  of 
the  logician  to  state  these  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  superstructures  which  others  are  to  rear. — 
It  is  in  stating  such  principles,  accordingly,  that  elementary 
writers  are  chiefly  apt  to  fail.  How  unsatisfactory  for  exam- 
ple, are  the  introductory  chapters  in  most  systems  of  natural 
philosophy!  not  in  consequence  of  any  defect  of  physical 
or  of  mathematical  knowledge  in  their  authors,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought, 
and  to  the  general  rules  of  just  reasoning.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  extended  to  the  form,  in  which  the  elementary 
principles  of  many  of  the  other  sciences  are  commonly  ex- 
hibited ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  want  of  order  among 
the  first  ideas  which  they  present  to  the  mind,  is  a  more 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  with  respect  to  the  utility  of 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are  some  arts  in  which 
we  not  only  employ  the  intellectual  faculties  as  instruments, 
but  operate  on  the  mind  as  a  subject,  so,  to  those  individuals 
who  aim  at  excellence  in  such  pursuits,  the  studies  I  have 
now  been  recommending  are,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  in- 
teresting and  important.  In  poetry,  in  painting,  in  eloquence, 
and  in  all  the  other  fine  arts,  our  success  depends  on  the  skill 
with  which  we  are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of  our  genius  to 
the  human  frame  ;  and  it  is  only  on  a  philosophical  analysis 
of  the  mind,  that  a  solid  foundation  can  be  laid  for  their  far- 
ther improvement.  Man,  too,  is  the  subject  on  which  the 
practical  moralist  and  the  enlightened  statesman  have  to  ope- 
rate. Of  the  former,  it  is  the  professed  object  to  engage  the 
attention  of  individuals  to  their  own  best  interest,  and  to  al- 
lure them  to  virtue  and  happiness,  by  every  consideration, 
that  can  influence  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  or  the 
heart.  To  the  latter,  is  assigned  the  sublimer  office  of  se- 
conding the  benevolent  intentions  of  Providence  in  the  adini^' 
nistration  of  human  aftairs;  to  diffuse  as  widely  and  equally 
as  possible,  among  his  fellow  citizens,  the  advantages  of  the 
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social  union  ;  and,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  constitution  of 
man,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  to  modi- 
fy the  political  order,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  allow  free  scope 
and  operation  to  those  principles  of  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  our  species. 

In  all  these  cases,  I  am  very  sensible,  that  the  utility  of 
systematical  rules  has  been  called  in  question  by  philoso- 
phers of  note,  and  that  many  plausible  arguments  in  support 
of  their  opinion,  may  be  derived  from  the  small  number  of 
individuals  who  have  been  regularly  trained  to  eminence  in 
the  arts,  in  comparison  of  those  who  have  been  guided  mere- 
ly by  untutored  genius,  and  the  example  of  their  predeces- 
sors.    I  know,  too,  that  it  may  be  urged  with  truth,  that 
rules  have,  in  some  cases,  done  more  harm  than  good,  and 
have   misled,  instead  of  directing,  the  natural  exertions  of 
the  mind.    But,  in  all  such  instances,  in  which  philosophical 
principles  have  failed  in  producing  their  intended  effect,  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  they  have  done  so,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  errors,  which  were  accidentally  blended  with 
them,  or,  in  consequence  of  their  possessing  only  that  slight 
and  partial  influence  over  the  genius,  which  enabled  them  to 
derange  its  previously  acquired  habits,  without  regulating  its 
operations,  upon  a  systematical  plan,  with  steadiness  and 
efl&cacy.     In  all  the  arts  of  life,  whether  trifling  or  impor- 
tant, there  is  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  which  may  be  attained 
by  our  untutored  powers,  aided  by  imitation  ;  and  this  skill, 
instead  of  being  perfected  by  rules,  may,  by  means  of  ihem, 
be  diminished  or  destroyed,  if  these  rules  are  partially  and 
imperfectly  apprehended,  or  even  if  they  are  not  so  fami- 
liarized to  the  understanding,  as  to  influence  its  exertions 
uniformly  and  habitually.     In  the  case  of  a  musical  perform- 
er, who  has  learnt  his  art  merely  by  the  ear,  the  first  eflfects 
of  systematical  instruction  arc,  I  believe,  always  unfavour- 
able.    The  effect  is  the  same  of  the  rules  of  elocution,  when 
first  communicated  to  one  who  has  attained,  by  his  natural 
taste  and  good  sense,  a  tolerable  propriety  in  the  art  of 
reading.     But  it  docs  not  follow  from  this,  that,  in  cither  of 
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these  arts,  rules  are  useless.  It  only  follows,  that,  in  order 
to  unite  ease  and  grace  with  correctness,  and  to  preserve 
the  felicities  of  original  genius  amidst  those  restraints  which 
may  give  them  an  useful  direction,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
acquisitions  of  education  should,  by  long  and  early  habits, 
be  rendered,  in  some  measure,  a  second  nature. — ^The  same 
observations  will  be  found  to  apply,  with  very  slight  altera- 
tions, to  arts  of  more  serious  importance. — In  the  art  of  le- 
gislation, for  example,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  skill, 
which  may  be  acquired  merely  from  the  routine  of  business  ; 
and  when  once  a  politician  has  been  formed,  in  this  manner, 
amottg  the  details  of  office,  a  partial  study  of  general  princi- 
ples will  be  much  more  likely  to  lead  him  astray,  than  to 
enlighten  his  conduct.  But  there  is  nevertheless  a  science 
of  legislation,  which  the  details  of  office,  and  the  intrigues  ef 
popular  assemblies,  will  never  communicate  ;  a  science,  of 
which  the  principles  must  he  sought  for  in  the  constitutioa 
©f  human  nature,  and  in  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
eourse  of  human  affairs  ;  and  which,  if  ever,  in  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  reason,  philosophy  should  be  enabled  to 
assume  that  ascendant  in  the  government  of  the  worlds 
which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  accident,  combined 
with  the  passions  and  caprices  of  a  (ew  leading  individuals, 
may^  perhaps,  produce  more  perfect  and  happy  forms  of 
society,  than  have  yet  been  realized  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind* 

1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  illustrate,  a  few 
of  the  most  important  purposes,  to  which  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind  is  subservient.  It  will  not,  however,  I  flat- 
ter myself,  be  supposed  by  any  of  my  readers,  that  I  mean 
to  attempt  a  systematical  work  on  all,  or  any  of  the  subjects 
1  have  now  mentioned  ;  the  most  limited  of  which  would 
furnish  matter  for  many  volumes.  What  I  have  aimed  at, 
has  been,  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  as  distinct  and  complete  ' 
an  analysis  as  I  could,  of  the  principles,  both  intellectual 
and  active,  of  our  nature ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  illus- 
trate, as  I  proceed,  the  application  of  these  general  laws  of 
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the  human  constitution,  to  the  different  classes  of  phenomena 
which  result  from  them.  In  the  selection  of  these  pheno- 
mena, although  I  have  sometimes  been  guided  chiefly  by  the 
curiosity  of  the  moment,  or  the  accidental  course  of  my  own 
studies,  yet,  1  have  had  it  in  view,  to  vary,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  nature  of  my  speculations,  in  order  to  shew  how  nume- 
rous and  different  the  applications  are,  of  which  this  philo- 
sophy is  susceptible.  It  will  not,  therefore,  I  hope,  be  ob- 
jected to  me,  that  1  have  been  guilty  of  a  blameable  violation 
of  unity  in  the  plan  of  my  work,  till  it  be  considered  how  far 
such  a  violation  was  useful  for  accomplishing  the  purposes 
for  which  I  write.  One  species  of  unity,  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve, an  attentive  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  in  it  ;  J  mean, 
that  uniformity  of  thought  and  design,  "  which"  (as  Butler 
well  remarks,)  "  we  may  always  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
"  compositions  of  the  same  author,  when  he  writes  with  sim- 
"  piicity,  and  in  earnest." 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

or  THE  POWERS  OF  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTION. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Theories  which  have  been  formed  by  Philosophers,  to  explain  the  U^^pner  in 
which  the  MiBD  perceives  external  objects. 

Among  the  various  phenomena  which  the  human  mind 
presents  to  our  view,  there  is  none  more  calculated  to  ex- 
cite our  curiosity  and  our  wonder,  than  the  communication 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  sentient,  thinking,  and  ac- 
tive principle  within  us,  and  the  material  objects  with  which 
we  are  surrounded.  How  little  soever  the  bulk  of  mankind 
may  be  disposed  to  attend  to  such  inquiries,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  person  to  be  found,  who  has  not  occasionally  turned 
his  thoughts  to  that  mysterious  influence,  which  the  will 
possesses  over  the  members  of  the  body,  and  to  those  pow- 
ers of  perception,  which  seem  to  inform  us,  by  a  sort  of 
inspiration,  of  the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
external  universe.  Of  those  who  receive  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education,  there  are  perhaps  few,  who  pass  the 
period  of  childhood,  without  feeling  their  curiosity  excited 
by  this  incomprehensible  communication  between  mind  ar^d 
matter.  For  ray  own  part,  at  least,  I  cannot  recollect  the 
date  of  my  earliest  speculations  on  the  subject, 
vot,  I.  7 
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It  is  to  the  phenomena  of  perception  alone,  that  I  am  to 
confine  myself  in  the  following  essay;  and  even  with  re- 
spect to  these,  all  that  1  propose  is,  to  ofter  a  few  general 
remarks  on  such  of  the  common  mistakes  concerning  them, 
as  may  be  most  likely  to  mislead  us  in  our  future  inquiries. 
Such  of  my  readers  as  wish  to  consider  them  more  in  detail, 
will  find  ample  satisfaction  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  the  attention  of  philosophers  would  be  di- 
rected, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  sense  of  seeing.  The 
variety  of  information  and  of  enjoyment  we  receive  by  it, 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  information  and  enjoyment  are 
conveyed  to  us,  and  above  all>  the  intercourse  it  enables  us 
to  maintain  wiih  the  more  distant  part  of  the  universe,  can- 
not fail  to  give  it,  even  in  the  apprehension  of  the  most 
careless  observer,  a  pre-eminence  over  all  our  other  percep- 
tive faculties.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  various  theories,  which 
have  been  formed  to  explain  the  operations  of  our  senses, 
have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  that  of  seeing;  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphysical  language,  concern- 
ing perception  in  general,  appears  evidently,  from  its  ety- 
mology, to  have  been  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  vi- 
sion. Even  when  applied  to  (his  sense,  indeed,  it  can  at 
most  amuse  the  fancy,  without  conveying  any  precise  know- 
ledge ;  but,  when  applied  to  the  other  senses,  it  is  altoge- 
ther absurd  and  unintelligible. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uspless,  to  consider  particularly 
the  different  hypotheses,  which  have  been  advanced  upon 
this  subject.  To  all  of  them,  I  apprehend,  the  two  follow- 
ing remarks  will  be  found  applicable  :  First,  that,  in  the 
formation  of  them,  their  authors  have  been  influenced  by 
some  general  maxims  of  philosophizing,  borrowed  from 
physics  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by 
an  indistmct,  but  deep-rooted,  conviction  of  the  immateri- 
ality of  the  soul ;  which,  although  not  precise  enough  to 
point  out  to  them  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  illustrate 
its  operations  by  the  analogy  of  matter,  was  yet  sufficiently 
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Strong,  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  absurdity  of  their  theo- 
ries as  far  as  possible  out  of  view,  by  aUusions  to  those 
physical  facts,  in  which  the  distinctive  properties  of  matter 
are  the  least  grossly  and  palpably  exposed  to  our  observa- 
tion. To  the  former  of  these  circumstances  is  to  be  ascrib- 
ed the  general  principle,  upon  which  all  the  known  theories 
of  perception  proceed ;  that,  in  ordf^r  to  explam  the  inter- 
course between  the  mind  and  distant  object",  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  something  intermediate,  by 
which  its  perceptions  are  produced ;  to  the  latter,  the  va- 
rious metaphorical  expressions  of  ideas,  species,  forms,  shU" 
doTos,  phantasms,  images;  wiiich,  while  they  amused  the 
fancy  with  some  remote  analogies  to  the  objects  of  our  sen- 
ses, did  not  directly  revolt  our  reason,  by  presenting  to  us 
any  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  body. 

"  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  (says  Dr.  Reid,)  that  as 
"  our  senses  cannot  receive  external  material  objects  them- 
"  selves,  they  receive  their  species  ;  that  is,  their  images  or 
"forms,  without  the  matter;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the 
"  seal  without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  These  images  or  forms, 
"impressed  upon  the  senses,  are  called  sensible  species ;  and 
"  are  the  objects  only  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the  mind  :  but 
"  by  various,  internal  powers,  they  are  retained,  refined, 
"  and  spiritualized,  so  as  to  become  objects  of  memory  and 
"  imagination  ;  and,  at  last,  of  pure  intellection.  When 
"  ihey  are  objects  of  memory  and  of  imagination,  they  get  the 
"  name  of  phantasms.  When,  by  farther  refinement,  and 
"  being  stripped  of  their  particularities,  they  become  objects 
"  of  science,  they  are  called  intelligible  species  ;  so  that  every 
*'  immediate  object,  whether  of  sense,  of  memory,  ofimagina- 
"  tion,  or  of  reasoning,  must  be  some  phantasm,  or  species,  in 
"the  mind  itself. 

"  The  followers  of  Aristotle,  especially  the  school-men, 
"  made  great  additions  to  this  theory  ;  which  the  author  him- 
"  self  mentions  very  briefly,  and  with  an  appearance  of  re- 
"  serve.  They  entered  into  large  disquisitions  with  regard 
"  to  the  sensible  species,  what  kind  of  things  they  are  ;  ho^ 
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"  they  are  sent  forth  by  the  object,  and  enter  by  the  organs 
"of  the  senses;  how  they  are  preserved,  and  refined  by  va* 
"  rious  agents  called  internal  senses,  concerning  the  number 
"and  offices  ot  which  they  had  many  controversies."* 

The  Platonists,  too,  although  they  denied  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  Peripatetics,  that  all  the  objects  of  human  understand- 
ing enter  at  first  by  the  senses  ;  and  maintained,  that  there 
exist  eternal  and  immutable  ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the 
objects  of  sense,  and  about  which  all  science  was  employed  ; 
yet  appear  to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  notions  con^ 
cerning  the  mode  in  which  external  objects  are  perceived. 
This,  Dr.  Reid  infers,  partly  from  the  silence  of  Aristotle 
about  any  difference  between  himself  and  his  master  upon 
this  point,  and  partly  from  a  passage  in  the  seventh  book  of 
Plato's  Republic ;  in  which  he  compares  the  process  of  the 
mind  in  perception,  to  that  of  a  person  in  a  cave,  who  sees 
not  external  objects  themselves,  but  only  their  shadows.! 

"  Two  thousand  years  after  Plato,  (continues  Dr.  Reid,) 
*'  Mr.  Locke,  who  studied  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
"so  much,  and  with  so  great  success,  represents  our  manner 
"  of  perceiving  external  objects,  by  a  similitude  very  much 
^'  resembling  that  of  the  cave. — "  Methinks,"  says  he,  "  the 
*^  understanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  closet,wholly  shut  from 
"  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external 
"  visible  resemblances  or  ideas  of  things  without.  Would 
"  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there, 
*'  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occasion,  it  would 
"very  much  resemble  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  refc- 
"  Fence  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them."| 

"  Plato's  subterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke's  dark  closet^ 
"may  be  applied  with  ease  to  all  the  systems  of  perceptions 
"  that  have  been  invented  :  for  they  all  suppose,  that  v/e  per- 
"  ceive  not  external  objects  immediately,  and  that  the  imme- 

*  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man  p.  25. 

t  Ibid,  p  99. 

i  Locke  on  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  chap.  11.  §  17. 
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"  diate  objects  of  perception,  are  only  certain  shadows  of  the 
"  external  objects.  Ihose  shadows,  or  images,  which  w<* 
"  immediately  perceive,  were  by  the  ancients  called  species, 
^^ forms,  phantasms.  Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  they  hare 
"commonly  been  called  ideas;*  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  impres- 
"  tions.  But  all  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume, 
"  agree  in  this,  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objects  im- 
"  mediately  ;  and  that  the  immediate  object  of  perception 
"  must  be  some  image  present  to  the  mind."  On  the  whole, 
Dr.  Reid  remarks,  "  that  in  their  sentiments  Concerning  per- 
"  ception,  there  appears  an  uniformity,  which  rarely  occurs 
"  upon  subjects  of  so  abstruse  a  nature."! 

The  very  short  and  imperfect  view  we  have  now  taken 
of  the  common  theories  of  perception,  is  almost  sufficient, 
without  any  commentary,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  two 
general  observations  formerly  tnade  ;  for  they  all  evidently 
proceed  on  a  supposition,  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of 
physics,  that  there  must  of  necessity  exist  some  medium  of 
communication  between  the  objects  of  perception  and  the 
percipient  mind,  and  they  all  indicate  a  secret  conviction  iii 
their  authors,  of  the  essential  distinction  between  mind  and 
matter  ;  which,  although  not  rendered,  by  reflection,  suffi- 
ciently precise  and  satisfactory,  to  shew  them  the  absurdity 
of  attempting  to  explain  the  mode  of  (heir  communication, 
had  yet  such  a  degree  of  influence  on  their  speculations,  as 
to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  supposed  medium  under  aa 
mysterious  and  ambiguous  a  form  as  possible,  in  order  that 
it  might  remain  doubtful,  to  which  of  the  two  predicaments, 
of  body  or  mind,  they  meant  that  it  should  be  referred.  By 
refining  away  the  grosser  qualities  of  matter  ;  and  by  allu- 
sions to  some  of  the  most  aerial  and  magical  appearances  it 
assumes,  they  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  spiritualize  the 
nature  of  their  medium  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  their 
language  concerning  il,  implied  such  a  reference  to  matter, 
as  was  necessary  for  fui'ni-shing  a  plausii  le  foundation,  for 
applying  to  it  the  received  maxims  of  natural  philosophy. 

'  Sec  Note  (B.)  f  Reid,  p.  116,  117. 
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Another  observation,  too,  which  was  formerly  hinted  at, 
is  confirmed  by  the  same  historical  review  ;  that,  in  the  or' 
der  of  inquiry,  the  phenomena  of  vision  had  first  engaged 
the  attention  of  philosophers  ;  and  had  suggested  to  thera  the 
greater  part  of  their  language,  with  respect  to  pprceplion  in 
general  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the 
common  modes  of  express  on  on  the  subject,  unphilosophi- 
cal  and  fanciful  at  best,  even  when  applied  to  the  sense  of 
seeing,  are,  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  senses,  obviously 
unintelligible  and  self  contradictory. — "  As  to  objects  of 
"  sight,"  says  Dr.  Re  id,  "  I  understand  what  is  meant  by  an 
"  image  of  their  figure  in  the  brain  :  but  how  shall  we  con- 
"  ceive  an  image  of  their  colour,  where  there  is  absolute 
"  darkness  ?  And,  as  to  all  other  objects  of  sense,  except 
"  figure  and  colour,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what  is  meant 
"  by  an  image  of  them.  Let  any  man  say,  what  he  means 
*'  by  an  image  of  heat  and  cold,  an  image  of  hardness  or 
"  softness,  an  image  of  sound,  or  smell,  or  taste.  The  word 
"  image,  when  applied  to  these  objects  of  sense,  has  abso- 
"  lutely  no  meaning." — This  palpable  imperfection  in  the 
ideal  theory,  has  plainly  taken  rise  from  the  nalural  order  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  perception  present  themselves  to 
the  curiosity. 

The  mistakes,  which  have  been  so  long  current  in  the 
world,  about  this  part  of  the  human  constitution,  will,  I  hope, 
justify  me  for  prosecuting  the  subject  a  little  farther  ;  in  par- 
ticular, for  illustrating,  at  some  length,  the  first  of  the  two 
general  remarks  already  referred  to.  This  speculation  I 
enter  upon  the  more  willingly,  that  it  affords  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  some  important  principles  with  resj)ect  to 
the  object  and  the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry,  to  which 
I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  disquisitions, 
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SECTION  11. 

Of  certain  natural  Prejudices,  which  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  common  Theories 
of  Perception. 

It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among  philo- 
sophers, that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  we  are  able  to 
perceive  a  necessary  connection  between  two  successive 
events,  or  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  the  one  proceeds 
from  the  other,  as  its  cause.  From  experience,  indeed,  we 
learn,  that  there  are  many  events,  which  are  constantly  con- 
joined, so  that  the  one  invariably  follows  the  other  :  but  it  is 
possible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that  this 
connection,  though  a  constant  otie,  as  far  as  our  observation 
has  reached,  may  not  be  a  necessary  connection  ;  nay,  it  is 
possible,  that  there  may  be  no  necessary  connections  among 
any  of  the  phanomcna  we  see  :  and,  if  there  are  any  such 
connections  existing,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  sh^ll 
never  be  able  to  discover  them.* 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
that  the  doctrine  I  have  now  stated  does  not  lead  to  those 
sceptical  conclusions,  concerning  the  existence  of  a  First 
Cause,  which  an  author  of  great  ingenuity  has  attempted 
to  deduce  from  it. — At  present,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose to  remark,  that  the  word  cause  is  used,  both  by  phi- 
losophers and  the  vulgar,  in  two  senses,  which  are  widely 
different. — When  it  is  said,  that  every  change  in  nature  in- 
dicates the  operation  of  a  cause,  the  word  cause  expresses 
something  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily  connected 
with  the  change ;  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened. This  may  be  called  the  metaphysical  meaning  of 
the  word  ;  and  such  causes  may  be  called  metaphysical  or 
tfficient  causes. — In  natural  philosophy,  however,  when  we 
speak  of  one  thing  being  the  cause  of  another,  all  that  we 
mean  is,  that  tt<c  two  are  constantly  ct)njoined,  so  that 
when  we  see  the  one,  we  may  expect  the  ©ther.      These 

•SreNoteCC* 
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conjunctions  we  learn  from  experience  alone,  and  without 
an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  not  accommodate  our 
conduct  to  the  established  course  of  nature. — The  causes 
which  are  the  objects  of  our  investigation  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called  phy' 
sical  causes, 

I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  doctrine,  con- 
cerning the  object  of  natural  philosophy,  is  not  altogether 
agrepable  to  popular  prejudices.  When  a  man,  unaccus- 
tomed to  metaphysical  speculations,  is  told,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  science  of  physics  gives  us  no  information 
concerning  the  efficient  causes  of  the  phenomena  about 
which  it  is  employed,  he  feels  some  degree  of  surprise  and 
mortification.  The  natural  bias  of  the  mind  is  surely  to 
conceive  physical  events  as  somehow  linked  to,s;ether,  and 
material  substances,  as  possessed  of  certain  powers  and  vir- 
tues, which  fit  them  to  produce  particular  effects.  That  wc 
have  no  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  has  been 
shewn  in  a  very  particular  manner  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  byr 
other  writers,  and  must,  indeed,  appear  evident  to  every 
person,  on  a  moment's  reflection.  It  is  a  curious  question, 
what  gives  rise  to  the  prejudice  ? 

In  stating  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
several  modern  philosophers  have  been  at  pains  to  iliustiale 
that  law  ot  our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change 
we  perceive  in  the  universe,  to  the  operation  of  an  effi- 
cient cause.*— ^This  reference  is  not  the  result  of  reasoning, 
but  necessarily  accompanies  the  perception,  so  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  change,  without  feeling  a  con- 
viction of  the  operation  of  some  cause  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced ;  much  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  find  it  to-be 
impossible  to  conceive  a  sensation,  without  being  impressed 
with  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  sentient  being.  Hence, 
I  apprehend,  it  is,  that  when  we  ,S€e  two  events  constantly 
conjoined,  we  are  led  to  associate  the  idea  of  causation,  or 
efficiency,  with  the  former,  and  to  refer  to  it  that  power  or 

*  See,  in  particular,  Dr.  Reid's  Essays  o:i  the  Inlellectiial  Powers  of  Man^ 
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energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  association,  we  come  to  consider  philosophy  as  the 
knowledge  of  efEcient  causes,  and  lose  sight  of  the  opera- 
tion of  mind  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  nature- — It  is 
by  an  association  somewhat  similar,  that  we  connect  our 
sensations  of  colour  with  the  primary  qualities  of  body.  A 
moment's  reflection  must  satisfy  any  one,  that  the  sensation 
of  colour  can  only  reside  in  a  mind  ;  and  yet  our  natural 
bias  is  surely  to  connect  colour  with  extension  and  figure, 
and  to  conceive  white,  blue,  and  yellow,  as  something  spread 
over  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  In  the  same  way,  we  are  led  to 
associate  with  inanimate  matter,  the  ideas  of  power,  fo'-ce, 
energy,  and  causation,  which  are  all  attributes  of  mind,  and 
can  exist  in  a  mind  only. 

The  bias  of  our  nature  is  strengthened  by  another  associ- 
ation. Our  language,  with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  is 
borrowed  by  analogy  from  material  objects.  Some  of  these 
we  see  scattered  about  us,  without  any  connection  between 
them,  so  that  one  of  them  may  be  removed  from  its  place, 
without  disturbing  the  rest.  We  can,  however,  by  means  of 
some  material  vinculum,  connect  two  or  more  objects  to- 
gether;  so  that  whenever  the  one  is  moved,  the  others  shall 
follow.  In  like  manner,  we  see  some  events,  which  occa- 
sionally follow  one  another,  and  which  are  occasionally  dis- 
joined :  we  see  others,  where  the  succession  is  constant  and 
invariable.  The  former  we  conceive  to  be  analogous  to 
objects  which  are  loose,  and  unconnected  with  each  other, 
and  whose  contiguity  in  place,  is  owing  merely  to  acciden» 
tal  position ;  the  others  to  objects,  which  are  tied  together 
by  a  material  vinculum.  Hence  we  transfer  to  such  events;, 
the  same  language  which  we  apply  to  connected  objects. 
We  speak  of  a  connection  between  two  events,  and  of  a 
chain  of  causes  and  effects.* 

That  this  language  is  merely  analogical,  and  that  we  know 
nothing  of  physical  events,  but  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  succession,  must,  I  think,  appear  very  obvious  to  every 
person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  the  subject  :  and 

''  See  Note  (D.) 
VOL,    T.  8 
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yet  it  is  certain,  that  it  has  misled  the  greater  part  of  philo- 
sophers, and  has  had  a  surprising  influence  on  the  systems, 
xvhich  they  have  formed  in  very  different  departments  of 
science, 

A  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  mistaken  conclusions,  (a 
which  the  vulgar  notions  concerning  the  connections  among 
physical  events  have  given  rise,  in  natural  philosophy,  will 
illustrate  clearly  the  origin  of  the  common  theories  of  per- 
ception ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  the  reader,  with 
respect  to  the  train  of  thought  which  suggested  the  foregoing 
observations. 

The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  act  hut  where  it  is,  and 
when  it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  respect  to  meta- 
physical or  efficient  causes.  "  Whatever  objects,"  says  Mr« 
Hume,  "  are  considered  as  causes  or  effects,  are  contiguous; 
"  and  nothing  can  operate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is  ever 
"  so  little  removed  from  those  of  its  existence."  "  We 
"  may  therefore  (he  adds)  consider  the  relation  of  contiguity 
"  as  essential  to  that  of  causation." — But  although  this  max- 
im should  be  admitted,  with  respect  to  causes  which  are  effi- 
cient, and  which,  as  such,  are  necessarily  connected  with 
their  eftects,  there  is  surely  no  good  reason  for  extending  it 
to  physical  causes,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  that  they 
are  the  constant  forerunners  and  signs  of  certain  natural 
events.  It  may,  indeed,  be  improper,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, to  retain  the  expressions,  catise  and  effect,  in  natural 
philosophy  5  but,  as  long  as  the  present  language  upon  the  sub- 
ject continues  in  use,  the  propriety  of  its  application,  in  any 
particular  instance,  does  not  depend  on  the  contiguity  of  the 
two  events  in  place  or  time,  but  solely  on  this  question, 
whether  the  one  event  be  the  constant  and  invariable  fore- 
runner of  the  other,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  its  in- 
fallible sign  ? — Notwithstanding,  however,  the  evidence  of 
this  conclusion,  philosophers  have  in  general  proceeded  upon 
a  contrary  supposition ;  and  have  discovered  an  unwilling- 
ness, even  in  physics,  to  call  one  event  the  cause  of  another, 
if  ttie  smallest  interval  of  space  or  time  existed  between 
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them.  In  the  case  of  motion,  communicated  by  impulse,  they 
have  no  scruple  to  call  the  impulse  the  cause  of  the  motion  ; 
but  they  will  not  admit  that  one  body  can  he  the  cause  of 
motion  in  another,  placed  at  a  distance  from  it,  unless  a  con- 
nection is  carried  on  between  them,  by  means  of  some  inter- 
vening medium. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  after  what  has  already  been  said, 
to  employ  any  arguments  to  prove,  (hat  the  communication 
of  motion  by  impulse  is  as  unaccountal:)le,  as  any  other  phe- 
nomenon in  nature.  Those  philosophers  who  have  attended 
at  all  to  the  subject,  even  they  who  have  been  the  least  scep- 
tical with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  and  who  have  admitted 
a  necessary  connection  among  pliysical  events,  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  discover  any  ne- 
cessary connection  between  impulse  and  motion.  Hence, 
some  of  them  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  impulse 
only  rouses  the  activity  of  the  body,  and  that  the  subsequent 
motion  is  (he  effect  of  this  activity,  constantly  exerted. 
"  Motion,"  says  one  writer,  "  is  action  ;  and  a  continued  mo- 
"  tion  implies  a  continued  action."  "  The  imptulse  is  only 
*'  the  cause  of  the  Ijeginning  of  the  motion  :  its  continuance 
*' must  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  which  continues  to 
^'  act  as  long  as  the  body  continues  to  move."  The  attempt 
which  another  writer  of  great  learning  has  made,  to  revive 
the  ancient  theory  of  mind,  has  arisen  from  a  similar  view  of 
the  subject  before  us.  He  could  discover  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  impulse  and  motion  ;  and  concluded,  that 
the  impulse  was  only  the  occasion  of  the  motion,  the  begin- 
ning and  continuance  of  which  he  ascribed  to  the  continued 
agency  of  the  mind  with  which  the  body  is  animated. 

Although,  however,  it  be  obvious,  on  a  moment's  conside- 
ration, that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  connection  between  im. 
pulse  and  motion,  as  of  the  connection  between  fire  and  any 
of  the  effects  we  see  it  produce,  philosophers,  in  every  age, 
seem  to  have  considered  the  production  of  motion  by  im- 
pulse, as  almost  the  only  physical  fact  which  stood  in  need 
of  no  explanation.     When  we  see  one  body  attract  another 
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at  a  distance,  our  curiosity  is  roused,  and  we  inquire  how 
the  connection  is  carried  on  between  them.  But  when  we 
see  a  body  begin  to  move  in  consequence  of  an  impulse  which 
another  has  given  it,  we  inquire  no  farther:  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  a  fact  sufficiently  accounted  for,  if  it  can  be  shewn 
to  be  a  case  of  impulse.  This  distinction,  between  molioii 
produced  by  impulse,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  nature, 
"we  are  led,  in  a  great  measure,  to  make,  by  confounding  to- 
gether efficient  and  physical  causes  5  and  by  applying  to  the 
latter,  maxims  which  have  properly  a  reference  only  to  the 
former. — Another  circumstance,  likewise,  has  probably  con- 
siderable influence  :  that,  as  it  is  by  means  of  impulse  alone, 
that  we  ourselves  have  a  power  of  moving  external  objects, 
this  fact  is  more  familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy  than  any 
other,  and  strikes  us  as  a  fact  which  is  necessary,  and  which 
could  not  have  happened  otherwise.  Some  writers  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend  that,  although  the  experiment 
had  never  been  made,  the  communication  of  motion  by  im- 
pulse, might  have  been  predicted  by  reasoning  a  priori.^ 

From  the  following  passage,  in  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  it  appears  that  he  supposed  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impulse,  to  be  a  phenomenon  much 
more  explicable,  than  that  a  connection  should  subsist  be- 
tween two  bodies  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
without  any  intervening  medium.  "  It  is  inconceivable,'' 
says  he,  "  that  inanimate  brute  matter  should,  without  the  rae- 
"  diation  of  something  else  which  is  not  material,  operate 
"  upon,  and  affect  other  matter,  without  mutual  contact;  as 
"  it  must  do,  if  gravitation,  in  the  sense  of  Epicurus,  be 
"  essential  and  inherent  in  if.  And  this  is  one  reason  why 
"  I  desired  that  you  would  not  ascribe  innate  gravity  to  me. 
"  That  gravity  should  be  innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to 
^'  matter,  so  (hat  one  body  may  act  on  another,  through  a 
"  vacuum,  v/iihont  the  mediation  of  any  thing  else,  by  and 
^'  through  wliich  their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed 
"'  from  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity,  that 

'  See  an  Answer  to  Lord  Kaimes's  Essay  on  Molion  ;  by  John  Stev/art,  M,  D. 
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"  I  believe  no  man  who  has,  in  philosophical   matters,  a 
"  competent  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it." 

With  this  passage  I  so  far  agree,  as  to  allow  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  in  what  manner  one  body  acts  on  an- 
other at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum.  But  1  cannot  admit 
that  it  removes  the  difficulty  to  suppose,  that  the  two  bodies 
are  in  actual  contact.  That  one  body  may  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  motion  of  another  body  placed  at  a  distance 
from  it,  I  do  by  no  means  assert;  but  only,  that  we  have  as 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  may  be  possible,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  any  one  natural  event  is  the  efficient  cause  of  an- 
other. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  very  long  disquisition  concern- 
ing efficient  and  physical  causes,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
origin  of  the  common  theories  of  perception  ;  all  of  which 
appear  to  me  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  same  prejudice 
which  I  have  already  remarked  to  have  had  so  extensive  an 
influence  upon  the  speculations  of  natural  philosophers. 

That,  in  the  case  of  the  perception  of  distant  objects,  we 
are  naturally  inclined  to  suspect,  either  something  to  be 
emitted  from  the  object  to  the  organ  of  sense,  or  some  me- 
dium to  intervene  between  the  object  and  organ,  by  means 
of  which  the  former  may  communicate  an  impulse  to  the  lat- 
ter, appears  from  the  common  modes  of  expression  on  the 
subject,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages.  In  our  own, 
for  example,  we  frequently  hear  the  vulgar  speak,  of  light 
striking  the  eye,  not  in  consequence  of  any  philosophical 
theory  they  have  been  taught,  but  of  their  own  crude  and 
undirected  speculations.  Perhaps  there  are  few  men  among 
those  who  have  attended  at  all  to  the  history  of  their  own 
thoughts,  who  will  not  recollect  the  influence  of  these  ideas, 
at  a  period  of  life  long  prior  to  the  date  of  their  philosophi- 
cal studies.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  conceived  more  sim- 
ple and  natural  than  their  origin.  When  an  object  is  placed 
in  a  certain  situation  with  respect  to  a  particular  organ  of 
the  body,  a  perception  arises  in  the  mind  :  when  the  object 
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is  removed,  the  perception  ceases.  *  Hence  we  are  led  to 
apprehend  some  connection  between  the  object  and  the  per- 
ception ;  and  as  we  are  accustomed  to  believe,  that  matter 
produces  its  eflects  by  impulse,  we  conclude  that  there  must 
be  some  material  medium  intervening  between  the  object 
and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the  impulse  is  communicated 
from  the  one  to  the  other. — That  this  is  really  the  case,  I 
do  not  mean  to  dispute.  I  think,  however,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  medium  does  not  in  any  case  appear 
a  priori;  and  yet  the  natural  prejudices  of  men  have  given 
rise  to  an  universal  belief  of  it,  long  before  they  were  able 
to  produce  any  good  arguments  in  support  of  their  opinion. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  account  for  the  connection  between  the 
object  and  the  organ  of  sense,  that  philosophers  have  had 
recourse  to  the  theory  of  impulse.  They  have  imagined, 
that  the  impression  on  the  organ  of  sense  is  communicated 
to  the  mind,  in  a  similar  manner.  As  one  body  produces  a 
change  in  the  state  of  another  by  impulse,  so  it  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  external  object  produces  perception, 
(which  is  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind,)  first,  by  some 
material  impression  made  on  the  organ  of  sense  ;  and,  se- 
condly, by  some  material  impression  communicated  froni 
the  organ  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves  and  brain.  These 
suppositions,  indeed,  as  I  had  occasion  already  to  hint,  were, 
in  the  ancient  theories  of  perception,  rather  implied  than 
expressed ;  but  by  modern  philosophers,  they  have  been 
stated  in  the  form  of  explicit  propositions.  "  As  to  the  man- 
"  ner,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  in  which  bodies  produce  ideas 
"  in  us,  it  is  manifestly  by  impulse,  the  only  way  which  we 
"  can  conceive  bodies  operate  in."t  And  Sir  Isaac  New-, 
ton,  although  he  does  not  speak  of  an  impulse  made  on  the 
mind,  plainly  proceeded  on  the  principle  that,  as  matter  caa 

*  Turn  porro  varies  reram  ?entimus  odores, 
Nee  tamen  ad  nareis  venienteis  cemimus  unquam : 
Nee  ealidos  sestus  lufmur,  nee  frigora  quimus 
Usurpare  ociilis,  nee  voces  cernere  suemus  ; 
Quae  lamen  omnia  corporea  constare  necesse  'st 
Natura ;  quoniam  sensus  impellere  possunt. 

LucRKT.  lib.  i.  p.  299. 
t  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  §  11, 
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only  move  matter  by  impulse,  so  no  connection  could  be 
carried  on  between  matter  and  mind,  unless  the  mind  were 
present  (as  he  expresses  it)  to  the  matter  from  which  the  last 
impression  is  communicated.  "  Is  not"  (says  he)  "  the  sen- 
"  sorium  of  animals,  the  place  where  the  sentient  substance 
"  is  present ;  and  to  which  the  sensible  species  of  things 
"  are  brought,  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  there  they 
"  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  present  in  that  place  ?" 
Dr.  Clarke  has  expressed  the  same  idea  still  more  confidents 
ly,  in  the  following  passage  of  one  of  his  letters  to  Leib- 
nitz. "  Without  being  present*  to  the  images  of  the  things 
"  perceived,  the  soul  could  not  possibly  perceive  them.  A 
"  living  substance  can  only  there  perceive,  where  it  is  pre- 
"  sent.  Nothing  can  any  more  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  inhere 
"  it  is  not  present,  than  it  can  when  it  is  not."  "  How  body 
♦'  acts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,"  (says  Dr.  Porter- 
field,!)  "  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  am  very  certain  of,  that 
"  nothing  can  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  where  it  is  not ;  and 
"  therefore,  our  mind  can  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its 
"  own  proper  modifications,  and  the  various  states  of  the 
"  sensorium,  to  which  it  is  present :  so  that  it  is  not  the 
"  external  sun  and  moon,  which  are  in  the  heavens,  which 
"  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their  image  or  representa- 
"  tion,  impressed  upon  the  sensorium.     How  the  soul  of  a 

*  This  ph'-ase  of  "  the  soul  being  -present  to  the  ima<2;es  of  external  objects,"  has 
been  used  by  many  philosophers,  since  the  time  of  Des  Carles ;  evidently  from  a  de- 
sire to  avoid  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  images  of  extensi.jn  and  figure  can  exisl 
in  an  unextended  mind. 

"  Qnspris,"  (says  Des  Cartes  himself,  in  replyinpr  to  the  objections  of  one  of  his 
anta ironists)  "  quomodo  pxistimem  in  me  subjccto  inextenso  recipi  posse  speciemi 
"  ideamve  corporis  quod  extensum  est.  Respondeo,  nullam  speciem  corpoream  in 
*'  mente  recipi,  sed  puram  intellectionem  tarn  rei  corporea;  quam  incorporeop  fieri 
"  absque  ulla  specie  corporea  ;  ad  imapnationeni  vero,  quce  nop  nisi  de  rebus  corpo- 
"  reis  esse  potest,  o|)us  quidem  esse  specie  quae  sit  verum  corpus,  et  ad  quam  mens  se 
"  upplicet,  sed  non  quae  in  mente  recipiaiur."— — It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  phi- 
losopher supposed  his  images,  or  ideas,  to  exist  in  the  brain,  and  not  in  the  mitul. 
Mr.  Locke's  expressions  sometimes  imply  the  one  supposition,  and  sometimes  the 
other. 

t  See  his  Treatise  Qn  the  Eye,  v»l,  ii.  p.  3S6. 
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*'  seeing  man  sees  these  images,  or  how  it  receives  those 
**  ideas,  from  such  agitations  in  the  sensorium,  I  know  not; 
^'  but  I  am  sure  it  can  never  perceive  the  external  bodies 
"  themselves,  to  which  it  is  not  present." 

*  The  same  train  of  thinking,  which  had  led  these  philo- 
sophers to  suppose,  that  external  objects  are  perceived  by 
Eieans  of  species  proceeding  from  the  object  to  the  mind,  or 
by  means  of  some  material  impression  made  on  the  mind  by 
the  brain,  has  suggested  to  a  late  writer  a  very  different 
theory  ;  that  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  an  external  object, 
quits  the  body,  and  is  present  to  the  object  of  perception. 
"  The  mind,"  (says  the  learned  author  of  Antient  Metaphy- 
sics,) "  is  not  where  the  body  is,  when  it  perceives  what  is 
"  distant  from  the  body,  cither  in  time  or  place,  because  no- 
"  thing  can  act,  but  when,  and  where,  it  is.  Now,  the  mind 
"  acts  when  it  perceives.  The  mind,  therefore,  of  every 
"  animal  who  has  memory  or  imagination,  acts,  and  by  con- 
"  sequence  exists,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not  5  for  it 
"  perceives  objects  distant  from  the  body  both  in  time  and 
"  place."!  Indeed,  if  we  take  for  granted,  that  in  percep- 
tion the  mind  acts  upon  the  object,  or  the  object  upon  the 
mind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim, 
that  "  nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is,"  we  must,  of  necessity, 
conclude,  either  that  objects  are  perceived  in  a  way  similar 
to  what  is  supposed  in  the  ideal  theory,  or  that,  in  every  act 
of  perception,  the  soul  quits  the  body,  and  is  present  to  the 
object  perceived.  And  accordingly,  this  alternative  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Malebranche  ;  who  differs,  however,  frorai 
the  writer  last  quoted,  in  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  his 
hypothesis  ;  and  even  rests  his  proof  of  its  truth  on  the  im- 

*  "  The  slightest  philosophy"  (sa^'s  Mr.  Hume)  "  teaches  us,  that  nothing  can 
''■  ever  be  present  to  the  uiind,  but  an  ima^e,  or  perception  ;  and  that  the  senses  are 
"  only  the  inlets,  through  which  these  images  are  conveyed  ;  without  being  able  to 
■"  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table, 
'•  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it :  but  the  real  table, 
'•  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alteration  :  it  was,  therefore,  nothing  but 
"  its  image  which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  (he  adds)  are  the  obvious  dic- 
"  tales  of  reason.'' 

Essay  «n  the  Academicaz,  or  Sceptical  Fhilosophy 

t  Ant.Met.  vol.  ii.  p,o06. 
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•  probability  of  the  other  opinion.     "  I  suppose,"  says  he, 

"  that  every  one  will  grant,  that  we  perceive  not  external 

"  objects  immediately,  and  of  themselves.     We  see  the  sun, 

"  the  stars,  and  an  infinity  of  objects  without  us  ;  and  it  is 

"  not  at  all  likely  that,  upon  such  occasions,  the  soul  sallies 

"  out  of  the  body,  in  order  to  be  present  to  the  objects  per- 

"  ceived.     She  sees  them  not  therefore  by  themselves  ;  and 

"  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind  is  not  the  thing  perceived, 

"  but  something  which  is  intimately  united  to  the  soul  ;  and 

"  it  is  that  which  I  call  an  idea  :  so  that  by  the  word  idea, 

"  I  understand  nothing  else  here  but  that  which  is  nearest  to 

"  the   mind  when  we  .perceive  any  object. — It  ought  to  be 

"  carefully  observed,  thut,  in  order  to  the  mind's  perceiving 

"  any  object,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  idea  of  that 

"  object  be  actually  present  to  it.     Of  this  it  is  not  possible 

"  to  doubt.     The  thir.gs  which  the  soul  perceives,  are  of  two 

"  kinds.     They  are  either  in   the  soul,  or  they  are  without 

"  the  soul.  Those  that  are  in  the  soul,  are  its  own  thoughts ; 

'"  that  is  to  say,  all  its  different  modifications.     The  soul  has 

"  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiving  these  things.     But  with  re- 

"  gard  to  things  without  the  soul,  we  cannot  perceive  them 

"  but  by  means  of  ideas." 

To  these  quotations,  I  shall  add  another,  which  contains 
the  opinion  of  Buffon  upon  the  subject.  As  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  so  completely,  as  to  be  able  to  translate  it  in  a  man- 
ner intelligible  to  myself,  I  shall  ti'anscribe  it  in  the.  words  of 
the  author. 

"  L'ame  s'unit  intimement  a  tel  objet  qu'il  lui  pMit,  la 
♦'  distance,  la  grandeur,  la  figure,  rien  ne  pent  nuire  a  cetle 
"  union  lorsque  I'aine  la  veut  :  elle  se  fait  et  se  fait  et  un 
"  instant  ....  la  volonte  n'est  elle  done  qu'un  mouve- 
"  ment  cor[)orel,  et  la  contemplation  un  simple  attouchement? 
"  Comment  cet  attouchement  pourroit-il  se  faire  sur  un  objet 
"  eloigne,  sur  un  sujet  abstrait  ?  Comment  pourroit'il  s'ope- 
"  rer  en  un  instant  indivisible  ?  A-l-on  jamais  coafu  da 
"  mouvemcnt,  sans  qu'il  y  c  ut  de  I'espace  et  du  lems  ?  La 
"  volonte,  si  c'cst  un  mouvcment,  n'est  done  pas  un  mouve* 
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"  ment  materiel,  et  si  Punian  da  I'ame  a  son  objet  est  un 
"  altouchement,  un  contact,  cet  attouciiernent  ne  se  fail-il  pas 
"  au  ioin  ?  ce  contact  n'est  il  pas  une  penetration  ?" 

All  these  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  their  rise, 
first,  from  an  inattention  to  the  proper  object  of  phiioso{)hy, 
and  an  application  of  the  saaie  general  maxims  to  [ih}  sical  and 
to  efficient  causes;  and,  secondly,  from  an  appreh^Mision,  that 
we  understand  the  connection  b^nvvecn  impulse  and  motion, 
belter  than  any  other  physical  fact.  From  the  detail  which 
I  have  given,  it  appears  how  extensive  aiT  iniiuen-ce  this  pre- 
judice has  had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  natural  philosophers 
and  o   metaphysicians. 

In  the  foregoing  reasonings,  I  have  taken  for  granted,  that 
motion  may  be  produced  by  impulse  ;  and  have  contented' 
myself  with  asserting,  that  this  fact  is  not  more  explicable, 
than  the  motions  which  the  Newtonians  refer  to  gravitation  5 
or  than  the  intercourse  v!i  bich  is  carried  on  between  the  mind 
and  external  objects  in  the  case  of  perception.  The  truth, 
hovever,  is,  that  some  of  the  ablest  philosophers  in  Europe 
are  now  satisfied,  not  only  that  ihere  is  no  evidence  of  mo- 
tion being  in  any  case  produced  by  the  actual  contact  of  two 
bodies;  but  that  very  strong  jjroofs  may  be  given,  of  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  such  a  supposition  :  and  hence  they 
have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  all  the  effects,  which  are 
commonly  referred  to  imj)ulse,  arise  from  a  power  of  repuK 
sion,  extending  to  a  small  and  imperceptible  distance  round 
every  element  of  matter.  If  this  doctrine  shall  be  confirmed 
by  future  speculations  in  physics,  it  must  appear  to  be  a 
curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  science,  that  philoso- 
phers have  been  so  long  occupied  in  attempting  to  trace  all 
the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  even  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind,  to  a  general  fact,  which,  upon  an  accurate  examin- 
ation, is  found  to  have  no  existence. — I  do  not  make  this 
observatioi>  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  these 
philosophers  ;  for  although  the  system  of  Boscovich  were 
completely  established,  it  would  nnt  diminish,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  the  value  of  those   physical   inquiries,  which  have 
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proceeded  on  the  common  hypothesis,  with  respect  to  im- 
pulse The  laws  which  regulate  the  romraunicaiion  of  mo- 
tion, in  the  case  of  apparent  contact,  are  the  most  general 
facts  we  observe  among  the  terrestrial  nhenomena  ;  and  they 
are.  of  all  physical  events,  those  which  are  the  tnosl  familiar 
to  us  from  our  earliest  infancy.  It  was  therefore  not  only 
Ratural  but  proper,  that  philosophers  should  begin  their 
physical  inquiries,  with  attempting  to  refer  to  these,  (which 
are  the  most  general  laws  of  nature,  exposed  to  the  examin- 
ation of  our  senses.)  the  particulaj'  appearances  they  wished 
to  explain.  And,  if  over  the  theory  of  Boscovich  should  be 
completely  established,  it  will  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
resolve  these  laws  into  some  principle  still  more  general, 
without  affecting  the  solidity  of  the  common  doctrine,  so  far 
as  it  goes. 


SECTION  m. 

Of  Dr.  Reid's  Speculations  on  the  Subject  of  Perception. 

It  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  sceptical  conclu- 
sions which  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume  had  deduced 
from  the  ancient  theories  of  perception,  that  Dr.  Reid  was 
led  to  call  them  in  question  ;  and  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
shewn,  in  the  most  satisiactory  manner,  not  only  that  they 
are  perfectly  hypothetical,  but  that  the  suppositions  they  in- 
volve, are  absurd  and  impossible.  His  reasonings,  on  this 
part  of  our  constitution,  undoubtedly  form  the  most  impor- 
tant accession  which  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  has 
received  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke. 

But  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been  at  much  pains  to  over- 
turn the  old  ideal  system,  he  has  not  ventured  to  substitute 
any  hypothesis  of  his  own  in  its  place.  And,  indeed,  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  wiih  the  limits  prescribed  to  our 
philosophical  inquiries,  to  think  of  indulging  his  curiosity  ia 
such  unprofitable  speculations.  All,  therefore,  that  he  is  to 
fee  understood  as  aiming  at,  in  his  inquiries  concerning  our 
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perceptive  powers,  is,  to  give  a  precise  state  of  the  fact,  di- 
vested of  all  theoretical  expressions  ;  in  order  to  prevent 
philosophers  from  imposing  on  themselves  any  longer,  by 
■^'ords  without  medning,  and  to  extort  from  them  an  ac- 
knowledgment, that,  with  respect  to  the  process  of  nature 
in  perception,  they  are  no  less  ignorant  than  the  vulgar. 

According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Reid's  reasonings  on  the 
subject  of  perception,  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  sub- 
servient may  appear  to  some  to  be  of  no  very  considerable 
importance;  but  the  truth  is,  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
effects  of  genuine  philosophy,  is  to  reaiind  us  of  the  limited 
powers  of  the  human  understanding,  and  to  revive  those  nat- 
ural feelingsof  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
universe,  which  are  apt  to  languish  in  consequence  of  long 
familiarity.  The  most  profound  discoveries  which  are  pla- 
ced within  the  reach  of  our  researches  lea'  to  a  confession 
of  human  ignorance  ;  for,  while  they  flatter  the  pride  of  man, 
and  increase  his  power,  by  enabling  him  to  trace  the  simple 
and  beautiful  laws  by  which  physical  events  are  regulated, 
they  call  his  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to  those  general 
and  ultimate  facts  which  bound  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
knowledge  ;  and  which,  by  evincing  to  him  the  operation  of 
powers,  whose  nature  must  forevei-  remain  unknown,  serve 
to  remind  him  of  the  insufRciency  of  his  faculties  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Wherever  we  direct  our  inqui- 
ries ;  whether  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals,  to 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  to  the  chemical  atiractions  and  re- 
pulsions, or  to  the  motions  of  the  hcavenl}''  bodies,  we  per- 
petually perceive  the  eflects  of  powers  which  cannot  belong 
to  matter.  To  a  certain  length  we  are  able  to  proceed  :  but 
in  every  research,  we  meet  with  a  line,  which  no  industry 
nor  ingenuity  can  pass.  It  is  a  line  too,  which  is  marked 
with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  which  no  man  now  thinks  of 
passing,  who  has  just  views  of  the  nature  and  object  of  phi- 
losophy. It  forms  the'separation  between  that  field  which 
fells  under  the  survey  of  the  physical  inquirer,  and  that  un- 
'  known  region,  of  which,  though  it  was  necessary  that  we 
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should  be  assured  of  the  existence,  in  order  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion ibr  the  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pleased 
the  Author  of  the  universe  to  reveal  to  us  the  wonders,  in  this 
infant  state  of  our  being.  It  was,  in  fact,  ehieily  by  tracing 
out  this  line,  that  Lord  Bacon  did  so  much  service  to  science. 
Beside  this  effect,  which  is  common  to  all  oup  philoso* 
phical  pursuits,  of  impressing  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  that 
mysterious  agency,  or  efficiency,  into  which  general  laws 
must  be  resolved,  they  have  a  tendency,  in  many  cases,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  habit,  in  weakening  those  emotions 
of  wonder  and  of  curiosity,  which  the  appearances  of  nature 
are  so  admirably  fitted  to  excite.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary,  either  to  lead  the  attention  to  facts  which  are  cal- 
culated to  strike  by  their  novelty,  or  to  present  familiar  ap- 
pearances in  a  new  light :  and  such  are  the  obvious  effects 
of  philosophical  inquiries  ;  sometimes  extending  our  views  to 
objects  which  are  removed  from  vulgar  observation,  and 
sometimes  correcting  our  first  apprehensions  with  respect  to 
ordinary  events. — The  communication  of  motion  by  impulse, 
(as  I  already  hinted,)  is  as  unaccountable  as  any  phenome- 
non we  know  ;  and  yet,  most  men  are  disposed  to  consider  it 
as  a  fact  which  does  not  result  from  will,  but  from  necessity. 
To  such  men,  it  may  be  useful  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
universal  law  of  gravitation  ;  which,  although  not  more  won- 
derful in  itself,  than  the  common  effects  of  impulse,  is  more  fit- 
ted, by  its  novelty,  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to  excite 
their  curiosity.  If  the  theory  of  Bo=covich  should  ever  be 
established  on  a  satisfactory  foundation,  it  would  have  this 
tendency  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  by  teaching  us 
that  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  (which  we  arc 
apt  to  consider  as  a  necessary  truth,)  has  no  existence  what- 
ever; and  that  every  case  in  which  it  appears  to  our  senses 
to  take  place,  is  a  phenomenon  no  less  inexplicable,  than  that 
priticiple  of  attraction  which  binds  together  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  universe.  • 
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If  such,  however,  be  the  eflects  of  our  philosophical  pur- 
suits when  successfully  conducted,  it  must  be  confessed  ihat 
the  tendency  of  in^perfect  or  erroneous  theories  is  widely 
different.  By  a  specious  solution  of  insuperable  difliculiies, 
they  so  dazzle  and  bewilder  the  understanding,  as  at  once-, 
to  prevent  us  from  advancing,  with  steadiness,  towards  the 
limit  of  human  knowledge,  and  from  perceiving  the  existence 
of  a  region  beyond  it,  into  which  philosophy  is  not  permitted 
to  enter.  In  such  cases,  it  is  the  business  of  genuine  science 
to  unmask  the  imposture,  and  to  point  out  clearly,  both  to 
the  learned  and  to  the  vulgar,  what  reason  can,  and  what  she 
cannot,  accomplish.  This,  I  apprehend,  has  been  done,  with 
respect  to  the  history  of  our  perceptions,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  by  Dr.  Reid. — When  a  person  little  accustomed 
to  metaphysical  speculations  is  told,  that,  in  the  case  of  voli- 
tion, there  are  certain  invisible  fluids,  propagated  from  the 
mind  to  the  organ  which  is  moved  ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
perception,  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  external  object 
are  made  known  to  us  by  means  of  species,  or  phantasms,  or 
images,  which  are  present  to  the  mind  in  the  sensorium  ;  he 
is  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  intercourse  between  mind  and 
matter  is  much  less  mysterious  than  he  had  supposed ;  and 
that,  although  these  expressions  may  not  convey  to  him  any 
very  distinct  meaning,  their  import  is  perfectly  understood  by 
philosojDhers.  It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  physiologists,  that  the  influence  of  the  will  over 
the  body,  is  a  mystery  which  has  never  yet  been  unfolded ; 
but,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  Dr.  Reid  was  the  first  persorv 
who  had  courage  to  lay  completely  aside  all  the  common 
hypolhelical  language  concerning  perception,  and  to  exhr- 
bit  the  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude,  by  a  plain  statement  of 
the  fact.  To  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  slate- 
rnent  amount? — Merely  to  this  ;  that  the  mind  is  so  formf^d, 
that  certain  impressions  produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by 
external  ol-jects,  are  followed*  by  correspondent  sensations  ; 
nnd  that  these  sensations,  (which  have  no  more  resemblance 
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to  the  qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language  have 
to  the  things  they  denote,  are  followed  by  a  perception  of 
the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  im- 
pressions are  made;  that  all  the  steps  of  this  pfocess  are 
equally  incomprehensible  ;  and  that,  for  any  thing  we  can 
prove  to  the  contrary,  the  connection  between  the  sensation 
and  the  perception,  as  well  as  that  between  the  impression 
and  the  sensation,  may  be  both  arbilrary  :  that  it  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  impossible,  that  our  sensations  may  be 
Bierely  the  ocrasions  on  which  the  correspondent  percep- 
tions are  excited;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  consideration  of 
these  sensations,  which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw 
no  light  on  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of 
the  existence  and  qualities  of  body.  From  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  external  objects  themselves, 
and  not  any  species  or  images  of  these  objects,  that  the  mind 
perceives  ;  and  that,  although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, certain  sensations  are  rendered  the  constant  antece- 
dents of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  explain  how 
our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their  means,  as  it  would  be, 
apon  the  supposition,  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once  inspired 
with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  whatever. 

These  remarks  are  general,  and  npply  to  all  our  various 
perceptions  ;  and  they  evidently  strike  at  the  root  of  all  the 
common  theories  upon  the  subject.  The  laws,  hov;ever, 
which  regulate  these  perceptions,  are  different  in  the  case  of 
the  different  senses,  and  form  a  very  curious  object  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry. — Those,  in  particular,  which  regulate  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  lead  to  some  very  interesting 
and  important  speculations ;  and,  I  think,  have  never  yet 
been  cx|ilained  in  a  manner  completely  satisfactorv.  To 
treat  of  them  in  detail,  does  not  fall  under  the  plan  of  this 
work  ;  but  I  sh  ill  have  occasion  to  make  a  [cw  remarks  oa 
ihem,  in  the  chapter  on  Conception. 

In  opposition  to  what  I  have  here  observed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  Dr.  Rcid's  speculations  concerning  our  perceptive 
|)0wcrs,   I  am  sensible  it  may  by  urged,  that  they  amo«nt 
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merely  to  a  negative  discovery  ;  and  it  is  possible,  that 
some  may  even  be  forward  to  remark,  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  employ  so  much  labour  and  ingenuity  as  he  has  done, 
to  overthrow  an  hypothesis  of  which  a  plain  account  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  refutation. — To  such  persons  I  xvould 
beg  leave  to  suggest,  that,  although,  in  consequence  of  the 
juster  vipws  in  pneumatology,  w^hich  now  begin  to  prevail^ 
(chiefly,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings,) 
the  ideal  system  may  apjjear  to  many  readers  unphilosophi- 
eal  and  puerile  ;  yet  the  case  was  very  different  when  this 
author  entered  upon  his  inquiries  :  and  I  may  even  venture 
to  add,  that  few  positive  discoveries,  in  the  whole  history  of 
science,  can  be  mentioned,  which  found  a  juster  claim  to 
literary  reputation,  than  to  have  delected,  so  clearly  aiid  un- 
answerably, the  fallacy  of  an  hypothesis,  which  has  descend- 
ed to  us  from  the  earliest  ages  of  philo'^opny  ;  and  which, 
in  modern  times,  has  not  only  served  to  Berkeley  ani  Hume 
as  the  basis  of  their  sceptical  systi  nis.  bi.t  was  adopled  as 
an  indisputable  truth  by  Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by  Newton. 


SECTIOjN  iv. 

Oi'the  Origin  of  our  Knowledge, 

The  philosophers  who  endeavour  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind  by  the  theory  of  ideas,  and  who 
took  for  granted,  that  in  every  exertion  of  thought  there  ex- 
ists in  the  mind  some  object  distinct  from  the  thinking  sub- 
stance, were  naturally  led  to  inquire  whence  these  ideas  de- 
rive their  origin  ;  in  particular,  whether  they  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind  from  without  by  means  of  the  senses,  or  form 
part  of  its  original  furniture  ? 

With  respect  to  this  question,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients 
were  various  ;  but  as -the  influence  of  these  opinions  on  the 
prevailing  systems  of  the  present  age  is  not  very  considera- 
ble, it  is  not  necessary,  for  any  of  the  purposes  I  have  in 
view  in  this  work,  to  consider  them  particularly.     The  mo- 
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derns,  too,  have  been  much  divided  on  the  subject  ;  some 
holding  with  Des  Cartes,  that  the  mind  is  furnished  with  cer- 
tain innate  ideas  ;  others,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  all  our  ideas 
may  be  traced  from  sensation  and  reflection  ;  and  many, 
(especially  among  the  later  metaphysicians  in  France,)  that 
they  may  be  all  traced  from  sensation  alone. 

Of  these  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Locke  deserves  more  parti- 
cularly our  attention  ;  as  it  has  served  as  the  ba-;,*  o''  most 
of  the  metaphysical  systems  which  have  appeared  since  his 
time  ;  and  as  the  difference  between  it  and  thf-  theory  which 
derives  all  our  ideas  from  sensation  alone,  is  rather  ajjpa- 
irent  than  real. 

In  order  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  he  refers  to  sensation,  all  the  ideas  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  receive  by  the  external  senses  ;  our  ideas,  for  ex- 
ample, of  colours,  of  sounds,  of  hardness,  of  extension,  of 
motion;  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  qualities  and  modes  of  mat- 
ter; to  reflection,  the  ideas  of  our  own  mental  operations 
which  we  derive  from  consciousness  ;  our  ideas,  for  example, 
of  memor}',  of  imagination,  of  volition,  of  pleasure,  and  of 
pain.  These  two  sources,  according  to  him,  furnish  us  with 
all  our  simple  ideas,  and  the  only  power  which  the  mind 
possesses  over  them,  is  to  perform  certain  operations,  in  tho 
way  of  composition,  abstraction,  generalisation,  &c.  on  the 
materials  which  it  thus  collects  in  the  course  of  its  experi- 
ence. The  laudable  desire  oi"  Mr.  Locke,  to  introduce  pre- 
cision and  perspicuity  into  metaphysical  speculations,  and 
his  anxiety  to  guard  the  mind  against  error  in  general,  natu- 
rally prrposscssed  him  in  favour  of  a  doctrine,  which,  when 
compared  with  those  of  his  prrdeccssors,  was  intelligible  and 
simple,  and  which,  by  suggesting  a  method,  apparently  easy 
and  palpable,  of  analyzing  our  knowledge  into  its  elementa- 
ry princif)!es,  seemed  to  iurnish  an  antidote  against  those 
prejudices  which  had  been  favoured  by  the  hypothesis  of  in- 
nate ideas.  It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  Mr.  Locke's  system  began  to  lose  its  au- 
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thority  in  England  ;  and  the  sceptical  conclusions,  which  it 
had  been  employed  to  support  by  some  later  writers,  fur- 
nished its  opponents  with  very  plausible  arguments  against  it» 
The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris,  in  particular,  frequently  'men- 
tions this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  always  in  terms  of  high 
indignation.  "  Mark,**'  (says  he,  in  one  passage,)  "  the  or- 
"  der  of  things,  according  to  the  account  of  our  later  meta- 
"  physicians.  First,  comes  that  huge  body,  the  sensible 
"  world.  Then  this,  and  its  attributes,  beget  sensible  ideas. 
*'  Then,  out  of  sensible  ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping  and  pru- 
"  ning,  are  made  ideas  intelligible,  whether  specific  or  gen- 
*'  eral.  Thiis,  should  they  admit  that  mind  was  coeval  with 
"  body  ;  yet,  till  the  body  gave  it  ideas,  and  awakened  its  dor- 
"  mant  jwwprs,  it  could  at  best  have  been  nothing  more 
"  than  a  sort  of  dead  capacity  j  for  innate  ideas  it  could  not 
"  possibly  have  any."  And,  in  another  passage  :  "  For  my 
"  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail  about  sensation  and  re- 
"  flection,  and  am  taught  the  process  at  large  how  my  ideas 
"  are  all  generated,  I  seem  to  view  the  human  soul  in  the 
"  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths  are  produced  by  a  kind  of 
"  logical  chemistry." 

If  Dr.  Reid's  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  ideas  be  admit- 
ted, al!  these  speculations  with  respect  to  their  origin  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  the  question  to  which  they  relate,  is  reduced 
merely  to  a  question  of  fact,  concerning  the  occasions  on 
which  the  mind  is  first  led  to  form  those  simple  notions  into 
which  our  thoughts  may  be  analyzed,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principles  or  elements  of  human  knowledge. 
With  respect  to  many  of  these  notions,  this  inquiry  involves 
no  difficulty.  No  one,  for  example,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  ascer- 
tain the  occasions  on  which  the  notions  of  colours  and  sounds 
are  first  formed  by  the  mind  :  for  these  notions  are  confined 
to  individuals  who  are  possessed  of  particular  senses,  and 
cannot,  by  any  combination  of  wonls,  be  conveyed  to  those 
who  never  enjoyed  t^he  use  of  them.  The  history  of  oup 
notions  of  extension  and  figure,  (which  may  be  suggested  to 
the  mmd  by  the  exercise  either  oT  sight  or  of  touch,)  is  not 
a^ltogether  so  obvious  ;  and  accordingly,  it  has  been  the  sub- 
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Ject  of  various  controversies.  To  trace  the  origin  of  these, 
and  of  our  other  simple  notions  with  respect  to  the  qualities 
of  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  to  describe  the  occasions  on 
which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  they  are  suggested  to  the 
mind,  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  Dr.  Reid's  inquiry,  in 
his  analysis  of  our  external  senses ;  in  which  he  carefully 
avoids  every  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena of  perception  and  of  thought,  and  confines  himself 
scrupulously  to  a  literal  statement  of  facts. — ^Similar  inquiries 
to  these  may  be  proposed,  concerning  the  occasions  on  which 
we  form  the  notions  of  time,  of  motion^  of  number,  of  causU' 
iion,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others.  Thus,  it  has  been 
observed  by  different  authors,  that  every  perception  of 
change  suggests  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  a  cause,  without 
which  that  change  could  not  have  happened.  Dr.  Reid  re- 
marks, that,  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  our  p'  re  ptive 
powers  could  never  have  led  us  to  form  the  idea  of  motion, 
I  shall  afterwards  shew,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  thdt  with- 
out the  same  faculty  of  memory,  we  never  could  have  formed 
ihe  notion  of  time  ;  and  that  without  the  faculty  of  abstrac- 
tion, we  could  not  have  formed  the  notion  of  number.-  Such 
inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  are 
curious  and  important,  and  if  conducted  with  judgment,  they 
may  lead  to  the  most  certain  conclusions  ;  as  they  aim  at 
nothing  more  than  to  ascertain  facts,  which,  although  not  ob- 
vious to  superficial  observers,  may  yet  be  discovered  by  pa- 
tient investigation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  just  made  on  our  no- 
tions of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  number,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  human  knowledge  can- 
not possibly  be  discussed  at  the  commencement  of  such  a 
work  as  this  ;  but  that  it  must  be  resumed  in  different  jiarts 
of  it,  as  those  faculties  of  the  mind  come  under  our  view, 
with  which  the  formation  of  our  different  simple  notions  is 
connected. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question,  Whether  all  out 
knowledge  may  be  ultimately  traced  from  our  sensations? 
I  shall  only  observe  at  present,  that  the  opinion  we  form 
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concerning  it  's  of  m'  ch  less  i  onsequence  ''  an  is  commonly 
supposed.  That  the  mind  cannot.,  without  the  prosscst  ab-» 
surdity,  be  considered  in  thf*  light  of  a  receptacle  which  is 
gradnally  furnished  from  without,  by  materials  introduced 
by  the  channel  ol'  the  sense-,  noi*  in  that  of  a  tabula  rasa, 
upon  which  ccipies  or  resemblances  of  things  external  are 
imprinted,  I  have  already  shewn  at  sufficient  length.  A\-. 
though,  therefore,  we  should  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion^ 
that,  without  our  organs  of  sense,  the  mind  must  have  re- 
niainrd  destitute  of  knowledge,  this  concession  could  have 
no  tendency  whatever  to  favour  the  principles  of  materials 
isni ;  as  it  implies  nothing  more,  than  that  the  impressions 
made  on  our  senses  by  external  objects,  furnish  the  occasions 
on  which  the  mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  constitution,  is  led  to 
perceive  the  qualities  of  the  material  world,  and  to  exert  all 
the  different  modifications  of  thought  of  which  it  is  capable. 
From  the  very  slight  view  of  the  subject,  however,  which 
has  been  already  given,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  this 
(ioctrine,  which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  the 
occasions  furnished  by  sense,  must  be  received  with  many 
Jimitations.  That  those  ideas,  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas 
of  reflection,  (or,  in  other  words,  the  notions  which  we  form 
of  the  subjects  of  our  own  consciousness,)  are  not  suggested 
to  the  mind  immediately  by  the  sensations  arising  from  the 
use  of  our  organs  of  jjerceplion,  is  granted  on  all  hands  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  doctrine  novv^  mentioned, 
is  nothing  moi-e  than  this  ;  that  the  first  occasions  on  which 
our  various  inlelleclual  faculties  are  exercised,  aiT  i'urnished 
by  the  impressions  made  on  our  organs  of  sr'nse,  and  con-; 
sequenlly,  that,  without  these  impressions,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  fa- 
culties. Agreeably  to  this  explanation  of  the  doctrine,  it 
may  undoubtedly  be  said  with  plausibility,  (and,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  with  trulli,)  that  the  occasions  on  which 
all  our  notions  are  formed,  are  furnished  either  immediately 
or  ultimately  by  sense  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  this 
is  not  the  mea^  ng  wliich  is  commonly  armexed  to  the  doc- 
trine, either  by  its  advocates  or  their  opponents.     One  thing 
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at  least  is  obvious,  that,  in  this  senso,  it  does  not  lead  to  those 
consequences  which  have  interested  one  party  of  philoso- 
phers in  its  defence,  and  another  in  its  refutation. 

There  is  another  very  important  consideration  which  de- 
serves our  attention  in  this  argument:  that,  even  on  ihe  sup- 
position tnat  certain  impressions  on  our  organs  of  sense  are 
necessary  to  awaken  the  nriind  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
existence,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  exercise  of  its  various  fa- 
culties, yet  all  this  might  iiave  happened,  without  our  having 
any  knouiedge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  existence,  of 
the  material  world.  To  fardjtate  the  admission  of  this  pro- 
position, let  us  suppose  a  being  formed  in  every  other  re- 
spect like  man,  but  possessed  of  no  senses,  exceptmg  those 
of  hearing  and  smelluig.  I  m^ke  choice  of  these  two  sen- 
ses, because  it  is  obvious,  that  by  rneans  of  them  alone  we 
never  could  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  primary 
qualities  of  matter,  or  even  of  the  existence  of  things  exter- 
nal. All  that  we  could  possibly  have  inferred  from  our  oc- 
casional sensations  of  smell  and  sound,  would  have  been, 
that  there  existed  some  unknown  cause  by  which  they  were 
produced. 

Let  us  suppose  then  o  particular  sensation  to  be  excited 
in  the  mind  of  such  a  being.  The  moment  this  hap])ens, 
he  must  necessarily  acquire  the  knowledge  of  two  facts  at 
once :  that  of  the  existence  of  ike  sensation,  and  that  of  his 
own  existence,  as  a  sentient  being.  After  the  sensation  is  at 
an  end,  he  can  remember  he  felt  it;  he  can  conceive  that  he 
feels  it  again.  If  he  has  felt  a  variety  of  diftercnt  sensa- 
tions, he  can  compare  them  together  in  respect  of  I  he  plea- 
sure or  the  pain  they  have  aflbrded  him,  and  will  naturally 
desire  the  return  of  the  agreeable  sensations,  and  be  afraid 
of  the  return  of  those  which  were  painful.  If  the  sensa- 
tions of  smell  and  sound  are  both  excited  in  his  mind  at  the 
same  time,  he  can  allend  to  either  of  them  he  chooses,  and 
withdraw  his  attention  from  the  other,  or  he  can  withdraw 
his  attention  from  both,  and  fix  it  on  some  sensation  he  has 
felt  formerly.  In  this  manner,  he  might  be  led,  merely  by 
Sensations  existing  in  his  mind,  and  conveying  to  him  no 
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information  concerning  matter,  to  exercise  many  of  his  most 
important  faculties  ;  and  amidst  all  these  different  modifica- 
tions and  operations  of  his  mind,  he  would  feel,  with  irre- 
sistible conviction,  that  they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
sentient  and  intelligent  being;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  all  modifications  and  operations  of  himself. — 1  say  no- 
thing, at  present,  of  the  various  simple  notions,  (or  simple 
ideas,  as  they  are  commonly  called,)  which  would  arise  in 
his  mind  ;  for  example,  the  ideas  of  number^  of  duratiorif 
of  cause  and  effect,  ot  personal  identity  ;  all  of  which,  though 
perfectly  unlike  his  sensations,  could  not  fail  to  be  suggest- 
ed by  means  of  them.  Such  a  being,  then,  might  know  all 
that  we  know  of  mind  at  present,  and  as  his  language  would 
be  appropriated  to  mind  solely,  and  not  borrowed  by  ana- 
logy from  material  phenomena,  he  would  even  possess  im- 
portant advantages  over  us  in  conducting  the  study  of  pneu- 
matology. 

From  these  observations  it  sufficiently  appears,  what  is 
the  real  amount  of  the  celebrated  doctrine,  which  refers  the 
origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  our  sensations ;  and  that, 
even  granting  it  to  be  true,  (which,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
disposed  to  do,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  now  explained 
it,)  it  would  by  no  means  follow  from  it,  that  our  notions 
of  the  operations  of  mind,  nor  even  many  of  those  notions 
which  are  commonly  suggested  to  us,  in  the  first  instance^ 
by  the  perception  of  external  objects,  are  necessarily  subse- 
quenl  to  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  ex- 
istence, of  matter. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  offered  on  this  doctrine  will 
not  apijcar  superf5uous  to  those  who  recollect  that,  although 
it  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  a  subject  of  controversy 
in  Eno-land,  it  continues  still  to  be  implicitly  adopted  by 
the  best  philosophical  writers  in  France  ;  and  that  it  has 
been  employed  by  some  of  them  to  support  the  system  of 
materialism,  and  by  others  to  shew,  that  the  intellcfctual 
distinctions  between  man  and  brutes  arise  entirely  from  the 
differences  in  their  animal  organization,  and  in  their  powers 
nf  external  perception. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

OP    ATTENTION. 

When  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  conversation,  or  occupi- 
ed with  any  speculation  that  is  interesting  to  the  mind,  the 
surrounding  objects  either  do  not  produce  in  us  the  percep- 
tions they  are  fitted  to  excite,  or  these  perceptions  are  instant- 
ly forgotten.  A  clock,  for  example,  may  strike  in  the  same 
room  with  us,  without  our  being  able,  next  moment,  to  recol- 
lect whether  we  heard  it  or  not. 

In  these,  and  similar  cases,  I  believe,  it  is  commonly  taken 
for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  perceive  the  external  ob- 
ject. From  some  analogous  facts,  however,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  this  opinion  is  not  well  founded.  A  person  who 
falls  asleep  at  church,  and  is  suddenly  awaked,  is  unable  to 
recollect  the  last  words  spoken  by  the  preacher ;  or  even  to 
recollect  that  he  was  speaking  at  all.  And  yet,  that  sleep 
does  not  suspend  entirely  the  powers  of  perception,  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  preacher  were  to  make  a  sudden 
pause  in  his  discourse,  every  person  in  the  congregation, 
who  was  asleep,  would  instantly  awake.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, it  appears,  that  a  person  may  be  conscious  of  a  per- 
ception, without  being  able  afterwards  to  recollect  it. 

Many  other  instances  of  the  same  general  fact  might  be 
produced.  When  we  read  a  book,  (especially  in  a  language 
which  is  not  perfectly  familiar  to  us,)  we  must  perceive  suc- 
cessively every  different  letter,  and  must  afterwaids  combine 
these  letters  into  syllables  and  words,  before  we  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  This  process,  however,  passes 
through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any    trace  in  the  memor}'. 

It  has  been  pi'oved  by  optical  writers,  that,  in  perceiving 
the  distances  of  visible  objects  from  the  eye,  there  is  a  judg- 
ment of  the  understanding  antecedent  to  the  perception.  In 
some  cases  this  judgment  is  founded  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
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Stances  combined  together;  the  conformation  of  the  organ 
necessary  for  distinct  vision  ;  the  inclination  of  the  optic 
axes  5  the  distinctness  or  indistinctness  of  the  minute  parts  of 
the  object  ;  the  distances  of  the  intervening  objects  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  eye  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  o(her  cir- 
cumstances besides  these  :  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  our 
familiarity  with  such  processes  from  our  earliest  infancy,  the 
perception  seems  to  be  instantaneous  ;  and  it  requires  much 
reasoning,  to  convince  persons  unaccustomed  to  philosophi- 
cal speculations,  that  the   fact  is  otherwise. 

Another  instance  of  a  still  more  familiar  nature,  may  be  of 
use  for  the  farther  illustration  of  the  same  subject.  It  is  well 
known,  that  our  thoughts  do  not  succeed  each  other  at  ran- 
dom, but  according  to  certain  laws  of  association,  which 
modern  philosophers  have  been  at  niuch  pains  to  investigate. 
It  frequently,  however,  happens,  particularly  when  the  mind 
is  animated  by  conversation,  that  it  makes  a  sudden  transi- 
tion from  one  subject  to  another,  which,  at  first  view,  ap- 
pears to  be  very  remote  from  it  5  and  that  it  requires  a  con- 
siderable drgrce  of  reflection,  to  enable  the  person  himself 
by  whom  the  transition  was  made,  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  intermediate  ideas.  A  curious  instance  of  such  a  sud- 
den transition  is  mentioned  by  Hobhes  in  his  Leviathan. 
"  In  a  company,'"  (says  he.)  "  in  v.'hich  the  conversation  turn- 
"  cd  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived  more  imper- 
"  tincnt,  than  for  a  person  to  ask  abruptly,  What  was  the 
"^  value  of  a  Roman  denarius?  On  a  little  reflection,  how- 
"  ever,  I  ^v•as  easily  able  to  trace  the  train  of  thought  which 
"  suggested  the  question  :  for  the  original  subject  of  discourse 
'-  naturally  introduced  the  history  of  the  King,  and  of  the 
"  treachery  of  those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  ene- 
"  inics  ;  this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Isca- 
'•  riot,  and  the  sum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his  re- 
'•  ward. — And  ail  this,  train  of  ideas,"  (says  Hobbes,) "  passed 
"  through  the  mind  of  the  speaker  in  a  twinkling,  in  consc- 
"  quence  of  the  velocity  of  thought."  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
piobable.  th?,!  if  the  speaker  himself  had  been  interrogated 
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about  the  connection  of  ideas,  which  led  him  aside  from  the 
original  topic  of  discourse,  he  would  have  found  himself,  at 
first,  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 

In  the  instances  which  have  been  last  mentioned,  we  have 
also  a  proof,  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea,  which  passes 
through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory, 
may  yet  serve  to  introduce  other  ideas  connected  with  it  by 
the  laws  of  association.  Other  proofs  of  this  important  fact 
shall  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

When  a  perception  or  an  idea  passes  through  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  recollect  it  next  moment,  the  vul- 
gar themselves  ascribe  our  want  of  memory  to  a  want  of  at- 
tention. Thus,  in  the  instance  already  mentioned,  of  the 
clock,  a  person,  upon  observing  that  the  minute  hand  had  just 
passed  twelve,  would  naturally  say,  that  he  did  not  attend  to 
the  clock  when  it  was  striking.  There  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  a  certain  effort  of  mind  upon  which,  even  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  vulgar,  memory  in  some  measure  depends  ;  and 
which  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  attention. 

The  connection  between  attention  and  memory  has  been 
remarked  by  :;many-- authors..  "Nee  dubium  est,"  (says 
Quinctilian,  speaking  of  memoi'y,)"^''qfurm  phirimum  in  hac 
"  parte  valeat  mentis  inientio,  et  velut  acieslnminUm  a  pros- 
*'  prctu  reruin  quas  intuetur  non  aversa."  The  same  obser- 
vation has  been  made  by  Locke,*  and  by  most  of  the  writers 
on  the  subject  of  education. 

But  although  the  connection  between  attention  and 
memory  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  general  terms,  l 
do  not  recollect  that  the  power  of  attention  has  been  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  writers  on  jDneumatology,  in  theii*  enu- 
meration of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;t  nor  has  it  been  con- 

*  "  ftlemory  depends  much  on  attention  and  repetition."    Locke's  Essay,  b.  i. 
chap.  X. 

t  Some  important  observations  on  tlie  subject  of  attention  occur  in  different  part?  of 
Dr.  IleiJ's  writings,  particularly  in  his  Essays  on  tlie  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, 
p.  62  ;  and  in  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  78,  et  seq. — To  this  in- 
genious auihor  we  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  attention  to  things  exicrnal  is 
properly  called  observation  ;  and  attention  to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousnesJ, 
VOL.    I,  1  1 
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sidered  by  any  one,  so  far  as  1  know,  as  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  deserve  a  particulaF  examination.  Helvetius,  in- 
deed, in  his  very  ingenious  work,  De  PEspni.  ha&  entitled 
one  of  his  chapters,  De  rineguh  capacite  (P Attention  ;  but 
what  he  considers  under  this  article,  is  chiefly  that  capacity 
of  patient  inquiry,  (or  as  he  calls  it,  une  attention  suivie,) 
upon  which  philosophical  genius  seems  in  a  great  measure 
to  depend.  He  has  also  remarked,*  with  the  writers  already 
mentiot)ed,  that  the  impression  which  any  thing  makes  oa 
the  memory,  depends  much  on  the  degree  of  attention  we 
give  to  it  ;  but  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  that  effort  w^hich  is 
absolutely  essetitial  to  the  lowest  degree  of  memory.  It  is 
this  effort  thai  I  propose  to  consider  at  present; — not  those 
different  degrees  of  attention  which  imprint  things  more  or 
less  deeply  on  the  mind,  but  that  act  or  effort  without  which 
we  have  no  recollection  or  memory  whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  effort,  it.  is  perhaps  im- 
possible for  us  to  obtain  much  satisfaction.  We  often  speak 
of  greater  and  less  degrees  of  attention  ;  and,  I  believe,  in 
these  cases,  conceive  the  mind  (if  1  may  use  the  expression) 
to  exert  itself  with  different  degrees  of  energy.  1  am  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  this  expression  conveys  any  distinct  meaning. 
For  my  own  part,  1  am  inclined  to  suppose,  (though  I  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  to  speak  with  confidence,)  that 
it  is  essential  to  memory,  that  the  perception  or  the  idea, 
that  we  would  wish  to  remember,  should  remain  in  the  mind 
for  a  certain  space  of  lime,  and  should  be  contemplated  by  it 
exclusively  of  every  thing  else,  and  that  attention  consists' 

reflection.  He  has  also  explained  the  causes  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  accom- 
pany this  last  exeriion  of  the  mind,  and  which  form  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  pneumatology.  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  another  pan  of  this  work,  to  treat 
of  habits  of  inatteniion  in  general,  and  to  suggest  some  practical  hints  with  respect  to 
the  culture  both  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  reflection.  The  view  which  I  pro- 
pose to  take  of  attention  at  present,  is  extremely'  limited  ;  and  is  intended  merely  to 
comprehend  such  geneial  principles  as  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
chapters  w  hich  are  to  follow. 

•  "  C'est  Taitention,  plus  ou  moins  grande,  qui  grave  plus  ou  moins  profandement' 
les  objets  danE  la  m^moire." 
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partly  (perhaps  enlirely)  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain 
the  idea  or  the  perception,  and  to  exclude  the  other  objects 
that  solicit  its  notice. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  in 
what  this  act  of  the  mind  consists,  every  person  must  be  satis- 
fied of  its  reality  from  his  own  consciousness  ;  and  of  its  es- 
seniia'l  connexion  with  (he  power  of  memory.  I  have  already 
mentioned  several  instances  of  ideas  passing  through  the 
mind,  without  our  being  able  to  recollect  them  next  moment. 
These  instances  were  produced,  merely  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing I  annex  to  the  word  attention  ;  and  to  recall  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  reader,  a  few  striking  cases,  in  which  the  possi- 
bility of  our  carrying  on  a  process  of  thought,  which  we  are 
unable  to  attend  to  at  the  time,  or  to  remember  afterwards, 
is  acknowledged  in  the  received  systems  of  philosophy.  I 
shall  now  mention  some  other  phenomena,  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  similar  to  these,  and  to  be  explicable  in  the 
same  manner ;  although  they  have  commonly  been  referred 
to  very  different  princip^les. 

The  wonderful  effect  of  practice  in  the  formation  of  habits, 
has  been  often  and  justly  taken  notice  of  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  circumstances  in  the  human  constitution.  A  mecha- 
nical operation,  for  example,  which  we  at  first  performed  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  so  familiar  to  us, 
that  we  are  able  to  perform  it  without  the  smallest  danger  of 
mistake;  even  while  the  attention  appears  to  be  completely 
engaged  with  other  subjects.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  association  of  ideas,  the  different 
steps  of  the  process  present  themselves  successively  to  the 
thoughts  without  any  recollection  on  our  part,  and  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  length  of  our  experi- 
ence ;  so  as  to  save  us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hesitation  and 
reflection,  by  giving  us  every  moment  a  precise  and  steady 
notion  of  the  effect  to  be  produced.* 

*  I  do  not  mean  by  this  observation,  to  call  in  question  the  effects  which  the 
practice  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  on  the  muscles  of  the  body.    These  are  as  in- 
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In  the  case  of  some  operations  which  are  very  familiar  to 
us,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  attend  to,  or  to  recollect,  the 
acts  of  the  will  by  which  they  were  preceded ;  and  accord- 
ingly, some  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have  called  in 
question  the  existence  of  such  volitions  ;  and  have  repre^ 
sented  our  habitual  actions  as  involuntary  and  mechanical. 
But  surely  the  circumstance  of  our  inability  to  recollect  our 
volitions,  does  not  authorize  us  to  dispute  their  possibility  j 
any  more  than  our  inability  to  attend  to  the  process  of  the 
mind,  in  estimating  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the  eye, 
authorizes  us  to  affirm  that  the  perception  is  instantaneous. 
Nor  does  it  add  any  force  to  the  objection  to  urge,  that  there 
are  instances  in  which  we  find  it  difficult,  or  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  check  our  habitual  actions  by  a  contrary  volition. 
For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  contrary  volition  does 
not  remain  with  us  steadily  during  the  whole  operation,  but 
is  merely  a  general  intention  or  resolution,  which  is  banished 
from  the  mind,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  presents  itself,  with 
which  the  habitual  train  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions  is  as^ 
sociated.* 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  these  observations  only  prove 
the  possibility  that  our  habitual  actions  may  be  voluntary. 
But  if  this  be  admitted,  nothing  more  can  well  be  required  ; 
for  surely,  if  these  phenomena  are  clearly  explicable  from 

disputable  as  its  effects  on  the  mind.  A  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  write 
with  his  right  hand,  can  write  belter  with  his  left  hand,  than  another  who  never 
practised  the  art  at  all ;  bui  he  cannot  write  so  well  with  his  left  hand  as  with  his 
right. — The  effects  ot  practice,  therefore,  it  should  seem,  are  produced  partly  on  the 
mind,  and  partly  on  the  body. 

*  The  solution  of  this  difficulty,  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Forterfield,  is  somewha' 
eurious. 

"  Such  is  the  power  of  custom  and  habit,  that  many  actions,  which  are  no  doubt 
voluntary,  and  proceed  from  our  mind,  are  in  certain  circumstances  rendered  ne- 
cessary, so  as  to  appear  altogether  mechanical,  and  independent  of  our  wills;  but 
it  does  not  from  thence  follow,  that  our  mind  is  not  concerned  in  such  motions,  but 
only  that  it  has  imposed  upon  itself  a  law,  whereby  it  regulates  and  governs  them 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  all  this,  there  is  nothing  of  intrinsical  necessity  ;  the 
mind  is  at  absolute  liberty  to  act  as  it  pleases  ;  but  being  a  wise  agent,  it  cannot 
choose  but  to  act  in  conlbrmity  to  this  law.  by  reason  of  the  utility  and  advantage 
that  arises  from  this  wa}'  of  acting,"  Treatise  ox  the  EyE;  vol.  ii.  p.  17^ 
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the  known  and  acknowledged  laws  of  the  human  mind,  it 
would  be  un philosophical  to  devise  a  new  principle  on  pur- 
pose to  account  for  them.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  which  I 
have  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  habits,  is  by  no 
means  founded  on  hypothesis,  as  has  been  objected  to  me 
by  some  of  my  friends  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  charge  of 
hypothesis  falls  on  those  who  attempt  to  explain  them,  by 
saying  that  they  are  mechanical  or  automatic  ;  a  doctrine 
which,  if  it  is  at  all  intelligible,  must  be  understood  as  im- 
plying the  existence  of  some  law  of  our  constitution,  which 
has  been  hitherto  unobserved  by  philosophers  ;  and  to  which, 
I  believe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  analogous  in 
our  constitution. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  1  have  had  in  view  a  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  Dr.  Hartley's  ;  which  has  been  maintain- 
ed also  of  late  by  a  much  higher  authority,  I  mean  Dr.  Reid. 

"  Habit,"'*  (says  this  ingenious  author)  differs  from  instinct, 
"  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin  ;  the  last  being  natural, 
^'  the  first  acquired.  Both  operate  without  will  or  intention, 
"  without  thought,  and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical 
"  principles."  In  another  passage,!  he  expresses  himself 
thus  :  "  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution,  that 
"  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we  acquire  not  only 
"  a  facility  but  a  proneness  to  do  on  like  occasions ;  so  that 
^'  it  requires  a  particular  will  or  eifort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do 
**'  it  requires,  very  often,  no  will  at  all." 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  still  more  explicitly  by 
Dr.  Hartley. 

"  Suppose,"  (says  he,)  "  a  person  who  has  a  perfectly 
"  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to  learn  to 
"  play  on  the  harpsichord.  The  first  step  is  to  move  his  fingers 
"  from  key  to  key,  with  a  slow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes, 
"  and  exerting  an  express  act  of  volition  in  every  motion. 
"  By  degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
"  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  association,  so  of- 

"  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,,  p.  128.  !  Il>itl,  p.  130. 
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"  ten  mentioned,  the  acts  of  volition  growing  less  and  less 
"  express  all  the  time,  till  at  last  they  become  evanescent 
"  and  imperceptible.  For  an  expert  performer  will  play 
"  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in  the  memory,  and  at  the  same 
"  time  carry  on  a  quite  different  train  of  thoughts  in  his 
"  mind  ;  or  even  hold  a  conversation  with  another.  Whence 
"  we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the  idea, 
"  or  state  of  mind,  called  Will."*  Cases  of  this  sort,  Hart- 
ley calls  "  transitions  of  voluntary  actions  into  automatic 
"  ones." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philosophical  to  suppose, 
that   those  actions    which  are  originally   voluntary,  always 
continue  so  ;  although,  in  the  case  of  operations   which  are 
become  habitual  in  consequence  of  long  practice,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  recollect  every  different  volition.     Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  performer  on  ihe  harpsichord,  I  apprehend,  that 
there  is  an  act  of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every 
finger,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  these  voli- 
tions afterwards  ;  and  although  he  may,  during  the  time  of 
his    performance,  be  employed  in  carrying  on  a  separate 
train  of  thought.     For,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  most 
rapid  performer  can,  when  he  pleases,  play  so  slowly,  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  to,  and  to  recollect,  every  separate  act  of 
his  will  in  the  various  movements  of  his  fingers  ;  and  he  can 
gradually  accelerate  the  rate  of  his  execution,  till  he  is  un- 
able to  recollect  these  acts.     Now,  in  this  instance,  one  of 
two  suppositions  must  be  made ;  the  one  is,  that  the  operg,*- 
tions  in  the  two  cases  are  carried  on  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of" rapidity,  and  that 
when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the  will 
are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  imj^ression  on  the  memory. 
— The  other  is,  that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certaia 
rate,  the  operation  is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands  ;  and 
is  carried  on  by  some,  unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  as  ignorant,  as  of  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the 

"Vol.  i.  p.  103,  109 
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blood,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  intestines.*  The  last  suppo- 
sition seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  man 
who  should  maintain,  that,  although  a  body  projected  with  a 
moderate  velocity,  is  seen  to  pass  through  all  the  interme- 
diate spaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are 
not  entitled  to  conclude,  that  this  happens  when  the  body 
moves  so  quickly  as  to  become  invisible  to  the  eye.  The 
former  supposition  is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  many 
other  facts  in  our  constitution.  Of  some  of  these  I  have  al- 
ready taken  notice  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber.— An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  sum  up,  al- 
most with  a  single  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures. 
He  can  tell  the  sum,  with  unerring  certainty;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  unable  to  recollect  any  one  of  the  figures  of 
which  that  sum  is  composed  ;  and  yet  no  body  doubts,  that 
each  of  these  figures  has  passed  through  his  mind,  or  suppo- 
ses, that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  process  becomes  so  great 
that  he  is  unable  to  recollect  the  vai-ious  steps  of  it,  he  ob- 
tains the  result  by  a  sort  of  inspiration.  This  last  supposi- 
tion would  be  perfectly  analogous  to  Dr.  Hartley's  doctrine 
concerning  tlie  nature  of  our  habitual  exertions. 

The  only  plausible  objection  which,  I  think,  can  be  offer- 
ed to  the  principle?  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  on  this 
subject,  is  founded  on  the  astonishing,  and  almost  incredible 
rapidity,  they  necessarily  suppose  in  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions.— When  a  person,  for  example,  reads   aloud  ;  there 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  whose  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  our  habitual  actions,  coincides  with  that  of  the  two  philoso- 
phers alread}-  quoted.  "It  must  be  owned,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  systole  and 
"  diastole  of  the  heart,  or  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  may  not,  nevertheless, 
*•  be  thence  inferred,  that  unknowing  nature  can  act  regularly  as  well  as  ourselves. 
"  The  true  inference  is,  that  the  self-thinking  individual,  or  human  person,  is  not  the 
*•  real  author  of  those  natural  motions.  And.  in  fact,  no  man  blames  himself,  if  they 
"  are  wrong,  or  values  himself,  if  they  are  right.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fin- 
*' gers  of  a  musician,  which  some  object  to  be  moved  by  habit,  whicli  understand? 
*'  not ;  it  being  evident  that  what  is  done  by  rule,  must  proceed  from  sometliius; 
"  that  understands  the  rule  ;  therefore,  if  not  from  the  musician  himself,  from  some 
"  other  active  intelligence  ;  the  same,  jieihaps,  which  goveins  bees  and  spiders,  and 
* '  moves  the  limbs  of  those  who  walk  in  their  sleep." — See  a  Treatise,  entitled,  6?'m, 
fl.  123,  2d  edit. 
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must,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  a  separate  volition  pre- 
ceding the  articulation  of  every  letter  ;  and  it  has  been  foundj 
by  actual  trial,*  that  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  about  two 
thousand  letters  in  a  minute.  Is  it  reasonable  to  supposCj 
that  the  mind  is  capable  of  so  many  different  acts  in  an  in- 
terval of  time  so  very  inconsiderable  ? 

Wiih  respect  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  arguments  against  the  foregoing  doctrine 
with  respect  to  our  habitual  exertions,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
founded  on  the  inconceivable  rapidity  which  ihey  suppose 
in  our  intellectual  operations,  apply  equally  to  the  common 
doctrine  concerning  our  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye* 
But  this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the  supposition  amount^ 
which  is  considered  as  so  incredible  ?  Only  to  this,  that  the 
mind  is  so  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  intellec- 
tual processes,  in  intervals  of  tinie  too  short  to  be  estimated 
by  our  faculties  ;  a  supposition  which,  so  far  from  being  ex- 
travagant, is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  most 
certain  conclusions  in  natural  philosophy.  The  discoveries 
made  by  the  microscope,  have  laid  open  to  our  senses  a 
world  of  wonders,  the  existence  of  which  hardly  any  man 
would  have  admitted  upon  interior  evidence;  and  have  gradu^ 
ally  prepared  the  way  for  those  |>hysical  speculations,  which 
explain  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature, 
by  means  of  modifications  of  matter  far  too,  subtile  for  the 
examination  of  our  organs.  Why  then  should  it  be  consider- 
ed as  unphilosophical,  after  having  demonstrated  the  exis- 
tence of  various  intellectual  processes  which  escape  our  at- 
tention in  consequence  of  their  rapidity,  to  carry  the  suppo- 
sition a  little  farther,  in  order  to  bring  under  the  known  laws 
of  the  human  constitution,  a  class  of  mental  operations,  which 
must  otherwise  remain  perfectly  inexplicable  ?  Surely,  our 

^  Incrpclibili  veiocilate  peragtintur  et  repeluntur  mu?cuIoriuTi  ccntractiones.  Do- 
cciil  cursus,  piKserlim  quadrupedum  ;  vel  lingua,  qiue  qiiadriiiginta  vocabula,  forte 
bis  inille  literas,  expiiaiit,  spalio  tempcris  quod  minutiim  vocare  solemus,  quamvis 
ad  multas  literas  expriniendHS  p'ures  musculorum  coniractiones  requirantur. 

ConspccCtis  Medicince  Thenrelicce,  Jiiict,  Jac.  Gregory'. 
Edit. altera,^,  ill. 
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ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of  ex- 
tension ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  doubting,  that,  if 
our  powers  of  attention  and  memory  were  more  perfect  than 
they  are,  so  as  to  give  us  the  same  advantage  in  examining 
rapid  events,  which  the  mi'^roscope  gives  for  examining  mi- 
nute portions  of  extension,  they  would  enlarge  our  views 
with  respect  to  the  intellectual  world,  no  less,  than  that  in- 
strument has  with  respect  to  the  material. 

It  may  contribute  to  remove,  still  more  completely,  some 
of  the  scruples  which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  forego» 
ing  doctrine,  to  remark,  that,  as  the  great  use  of  attention 
and  memory  is  to  enable  us  to  treasure  up  the  results  of  our 
experience  and  refleciion  for  the  future  regulation  of  our  con- 
duct, it  would  have  answered  no  purpose  for  the  author  of 
our  nature  to  have  extended  their  province  to  those  inter- 
vals of  time,  which  we  have  no  occasion  to  estimate  in  the 
common  business  of  life.  All  the  intellectual  processes  I 
have  mentioned  are  subservient  to  some  particular  end,  either 
of  perception  or  of  action  ;  and  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
su{)erfluous,  if,  after  this  end  were  gained,  the  steps  which 
are  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about,  were  all  treasured  up  in 
the  memory.  Such  a  constitution  of  our  nature  would  have 
had  no  other  effect  but  to  store  the  mind  with  a  variety  of 
useless  particulars. 

After  all  I  have  said,  it  will  perhaps  be  still  thought,  that 
some  of  the  reasonings  I  have  offered  are  too  hypothetical; 
and  it  is  even  possible,  that  some  may  be  disposed  rather  to 
dispute  the  common  theory  of  vision,  than  admit  the  conclu- 
sions I  have  endeavoured  to  establish.  To  such  readers  the  fol- 
lowing considera-tions  may  be  of  use,  as  they  afford  a  more 
palpable  instance,  than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  of  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  thoughts  may  be  trained  by  practice, 
to  shift  from  one  thing  to  another. 

When  an  equilibrist  balances  a  rod  upon  his  finger,  not 
only  the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  observation  of  his 
eye  is  constantly  requisite. — It  is  evident  that  the  part  of  his 
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body  vhich  supports  the  object  is  never  wholly  at  rest ;. 
othervv'ise  the  object  would  no  more  stand  upon  it,  than  if 
placed  in  the  same  position  upon  a  table.  The  equilibrist, 
therefore,  must  watch,  in  the  very  beginning,  every  inclina- 
tion of  the  object  from  the  proper  position,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract this  inclination  by  a  contrary  movement.  In  this 
marmer  the  object  has  never  time  to  fall  in  any  one  direction,, 
and  is  supported  in  a  way  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in 
which  a  top  is  supported  on  a  pivot  by  being  made  to  spin 
upon  an  axis. — That  a  person  should  be  able  to  do  thas  in 
the  rase  of  a  single  object,  is  curious;  but  that  he  should  be 
able  to  balance  in  the  same  way,  two,  or  three,  upon  different 
parts  of  his  body,  and  at  the  same  time  balance  himself  on 
a  small  cord  or  wii'e,  is  indeed  wonderful.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  conceive  that,  in  such  an  instance,  the  mind,  at  one  and 
the  same  moment,  attends  to  these  different  equilibriums  ;  for 
it  is  not  merely  the  attention  which  is  requisite,  but  ihe  eye. 
We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  both  of  these  are  directed 
successively  to  the  different  equilibriums,  but  change  from 
one  object  to  another  with  such  velocity,  that  the  effect,  with 
respect  to  the  experiment,  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  direct- 
ed to  all  the  objects  constantly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  with  respect  to  this 
last  illustration,  that  it  affords  direct  evidence  of  the  possi- 
bility of  our  exerting  acts  of  the  will,  which  we  are  unable  to 
recollect;  for  the  movements  of  the  equilibrist  do  not  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  a  regular  order,  like  those  of  the  harpsi- 
chord player,  in  performing  a  piece  of  music,  but  must  in 
every  instance  be  regulated  by  accidents,  which  may  vary 
in  numberless  respects,  and  which  indeed  must  vary  in  num- 
berless respects  every  lime  he  repeats  the  experiment :  and 
therefore,  although,  in  the  former  case,  we  should  suppose^ 
with  Hartley,  "  that  the  motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to 
"  the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  association,  with- 
"  out  any  intervention  of  the  state  of  mind  called  will," 
yet,  in  this  instance,  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  supposi- 
tion is  directly  contradicted  by  the  fact. 
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The  dexterity  of  jugglers,  (which  by  the  way,  merits  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  from  philosophers,  than  it  has  yet 
attracted,)  affords  many  curious  illustrations  of  the  same 
doctrine.  The  whole  of  this  art  seems  to  me  to  be  founded 
on  this  principle  ;  that  it  is  possible  for  a  person,  by  long 
practice,  to  acquire  a  power,  not  only  of  carrying  on  certain 
intellectual  processes  more  quickly  than  other  men,  (for  all 
the  feats  of  legerdemain  suppose  the  exei'cise  of  observation, 
thought,  and  volition,)  but  of  performing  a  variety  of  move- 
ments with  the  hand,  before  the  eyes  of  a  company,  in  an 
•interval  of  time  too  short  to  enable  the  spectators  to  exert 
that  degree  of  attention  which  is  necessary  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  memory.* 

As  some  philosophers  have  disputed  the  influence  of  the 
will  in  the  case  of  habits,  so  others  (particularly  Slahl  and 
his  followers)  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  will  all  the  vital  motions.  If  it  be  admitted,  (say 
these  philosophers,)  that  there  are  instances  in  which  we 
will  an  effect,  without  being  able  to  make  it  an  object  of  at- 
tention, is  it  not  possible  that,  what  we  commonly  call  the 
vital  and  involuntary  motions,  may  be  the  consequences  of 
our  own  thought  and  volition  ?  But  there  is  surely  a  wide 
difference  between  those  cases,  in  which  the  mind  was  at 
first  conscious  of  thought  and  volition,  and  gradually  lost  the 
power  of  attending  to  them,  Irom  the  growing  rapidity  of  the 
intellectual  process,  and  a  case  in  which  the  effect  itself  is  per- 
fectly unknown  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  even  after  they  ar- 
rive at  maturity,  and  in  which  this  effect  has  continued  to 
take  place  with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  animal  existence,  and  long  before  the 
first  dawn  of  either  reflection  or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  stated  the  fact  rather 
inaccurately,  even  with  respect  to  our  habitual  exertions. 
Thus  Dr.  Porlerfield,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  is  at  pains 
to  prove,  that  the  soul  may  think  and  will  without  knowledge 
or  consciousness.     But  this,  I  own,  is  to  me  inconceivable. 

*  See  Note  (E.) 
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The  true  state  of  the  fact,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  the  mind  may 
think  and  will,  without  attending  to  its  thoughts  and  volitions, 
so  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recollect  them. — Nor  is  this 
merely  a  verbal  criticism  ;  for  there  is  an  important  differ- 
ence between  consciousness  and  attention,  which  it  is  very 
necessary  to  keep  in  view,  in  order  to  think  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  any  degree  of  precision.  *  The  one  is  an  involun- 
tary state  of  the  mind;  the  other  is  a  voiuntary  act:  the  one 
has  no  immediate  connection  with  memory,  but  the  other  is 
so  essentially  subservient  to  it,  that,  without  some  degree  of 
it,  the  ideas  and  perceptions  which  pass  through  the  mind, 
seem  to  leave  no  trace  behind  them. 

When  two  persons  are  spenking  to  us  at  once,  we  can  at- 
tend to  either  of  them  at  pleasure,  without  being  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  other.  If  we  attempt  to  listen  to  both,  we  can 
understand  neither.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  when  we  at- 
tend constantly  to  one  of  the  speakers,  the  words  spoken  by 
the  other  make  no  impression  on  the  memory,  in  consequence 
of  our  not  attending  to  them ;  and  atfect  us  as  little  as  if  they 
had  not  been  uttered.  This  power,  however,  of  the  mind  to 
attend  to  either  speaker  at  pleasure,  supposes  that  it  is,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  conscious  of  the  sensations  which  both 
produce. 

Another  well-known  fact  may  be  of  use  in  illustrating  the 
same  distinction.  A  person  who  accidentally  loses  his  sight, 
never  fails  to  improve  gradually  in  the  sensibility  of  his 
touch. — Now,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  explaining  this. 
The  one  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  one  sense, 
some  change  takes  place  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  iniprove  a  different  organ  of  perception.  The 
other,  that  the  mind  gradually  acquires  a  power  of  attending 

*  The  distinction  between  attention  and  consciousness  is  pointed  out  hy  Dr.  Reid, 
in  his  Essays  on  the  Inleilectual  i'owers  of  Alan,  p  69.  "  Attention  is  a  voluntary 
"  act ;  it  requires  an  active  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it  ;  and  it  may  be  continu- 
"ed  as  long  as  we  will ;  but  coJisciousness  is  involuntary,  and  of  no  continuance,  chan- 
"ging  with  every  thought."  The  same  author  has  remarked,  thai  these  two  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  have  been  frequently  confounded  by  philosophers;  and  parlicularlv 
hy  Mr.  Lock-e. 
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to  and  remembering  those  slighter  sensations  of  which  it  was 
formerly  conscious,  but  which,  from  our  habits  of  inattention, 
made  no  impression  whatever  on  the  memory.  No  one, 
surely,  can  hesitate  for  a  moment,  in  pronouncing  which  of 
these  two  suppositions  is  the  more  philosophical. 

H.iving  treated,  at  considerable  length,  of  those  habits  in 
which  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned,  I  proceed  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  some  phenomena  which  are  purely  intel- 
lectual ;  and  which,  I  think,  are  explicable  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  those  which  have  been  now  under  our  review. 

Every  person  who  has  studied  the  elements  of  geometry, 
must  have  observed  many  cases  in  which  the  truth  of  a  theo- 
rem struck  him  the  moment  he  heard  the  enunciation.  I  do 
not  allude  to  those  theorems  the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  al- 
most to  sense,  such  as,  that  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
greater  than  the  third  side,  or  that  one  circle  cannot  cut 
another  circle  in  more  than  two  points  ;  but  to  some  proposi- 
tions with  respect  to  quantity,  considered  abstractly,  (to  some, 
for  example,  in  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,)  which  almost  every 
student  would  be  ready  to  admit  without  a  demonstration. 
Thes5  propositions,  however,  do  by  no  means  belong  to  the 
class  of  axioms  ;  for  their  evidence  does  not  strike  every 
person  equally,  but  requires  a  certain  degree  of  quickness  to 
perceive  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  frequently  happens,  that, 
although  we  are  convinced  the  proposition  is  true,  we  can- 
not state  immediately  to  others  upon  what  our  conviction  is 
founded.  In  such  cases,  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  be- 
fore we  give  our  assent  to  the  theorem,  a  process  of  thought* 
has  passed  through  the  mind,  but  has  passed  through  it  so 
quickly,  that  we  cannot,  without  difficulty,  arrest  our  ideas  in 
their  rapid  succession,  and  state  them  to  others  in  their  pro- 
per and  logical  order.  It  is  some  confirmation  of  this  theo- 
ry, that  there  are  no  propositions  of  which  it  is  more  diffi- 
cull  to  give  a  legitimate  proof  from  first  principles,  than  of 

*  Of  the  nature  of  these  processes  of  thought,  I  shall  treat  fully  in  another  part  of 
my  work,  under  the  article  o(  Reasoning.  1  have  expressed  myself  concerning  them 
in  this  chapter,  in  as  general  terms  as  possible. 
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those  which  are  only  removed  a  few  steps  from  the  class 
of  axioms — and  that  those  men  who  are  the  most  remarkable 
for  their  quick  perception  of  mathematical  truth,  are  seldom 
clear  and  methodical  in  communicating  their  knowledge  to 
others. — A  man  of  a  moderate  degree  of  quickness,  the  very 
first  time  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  method  of  fluxions,  or  of  the  method  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios,  is  almost  instantaneously  satisfied  of 
their  truth  ;  yet  how  difficult  is  it  to  demonstrate  these  princi- 
ples rigorously ! 

What  I  have  now  said  with  respect  to  mathematics,  may 
be  applied  in  a  great  measure  to  the  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. How  many  questions  daily  occur  to  us,  in  morals,  in 
politics,  and  in  common  lifp,  in  considering  which,  we  almost 
instantaneously  see  where  the  truth  lies,  although  we  are  not 
in  a  condition,  all  at  once,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our  con- 
viction !  Indeed,  I  apprehend,  there  are  few,  even  among 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  study,  but  who  have 
not  been  habituated  to  communicate  their  knowledge  to 
others,  who  are  able  to  exhibit,  in  their  natural  order,  the 
different  steps  of  any  investigation  by  which  they  have-been 
led  to  form  a  particular  conclusion.  The  common  observa- 
tion, therefore,  that  an  obscure  elocution  always  indicates 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  although  it  may  per- 
haos  be  true  with  respect  to  men  who  have  cultivated  the 
art  of  speaking,  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on  as  a  general 
rule,  in  judging  of  the  talents  of  those,  whose  speculations 
have  been  carried  on  with  a  view  merely  to  their  own  pri- 
vate satisfaction. 

In  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  heard  of  more 
than  one  instance  of  men  who,  without  any  mathematical 
education,  were  able,  on  a  little  reflection,  to  give  a  solu- 
tion of  any  simple  algebraical  problem  ;  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  were  perfectly  incapable  of  explaining  by  what 
steps  they  obtained  the  result.  In  these  cases,  we  have  a 
direct  proof  of  the  possibility  of  investigating  even  truths 
Vv'hich  are  pretty  remote,  by  an  intellectual  process,  which, 
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as  soon  as  it  is  finished,  vanishes  almost  entirely  from  the 
memory. — It  is  probable,  that  something  of  the  same  kind 
takes  place  much  more  frequently  in  the  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  in  which  our  reasonings  consist  commonly  but  of 
a  few  steps.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  in 
this  way  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  speculative  con- 
clusions are  formed. 

There  is  no  talent,  1  apprehend,  so  essential  to  a  public 
speaker,  as  to  be  able  to  state  clearly  every  different  step  of 
those  trains  of  thought  by  which  he  himself  was  led  to  the 
conclusions  he  wishes  to  establish.  Much  may  be  here  done 
by  study  and  experience.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
truth  of  a  proposition  seems  to  strike  us  instantaneously,  al- 
though we  may  not  be  able,  at  first,  to  discover  the  media  of 
proof,  we  seldom  fail  in  the  discovery  by  perseverance. — 
Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  form  this  talent  as  the  study 
of  metaphysics  ;  not  the  absurd  metaphysics  of  the  schools, 
but  that  study  which  has  the  operations  of  the  mind  for  its 
object.  By  habituating  us  to  reflect  on  the  subjects  of  our 
consciousness,  it  enables  us  to  retard,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, the  current  of  thought  ;  to  arrest  many  of  those  ideas, 
which  would  otherwise  escape  our  notice  ;  and  to  render  the 
arguments  which  we  employ  for  the  conviction  of  others,  an 
exact  transcript  of  those  trains  of  inquiry  and  reasoning, 
which  originally  led  us  to  form  our  opinions. 

These  observations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  an  impor- 
tant distinction  between  the  intellectual  habits  of  men  of  sjie- 
culation  and  of  action.  The  latter,  who  are  under  a  neces- 
sity of  thinking  and  deciding  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
are  led  to  cultivate,  as  much  as  possible,  a  quickness  in  their 
mental  operations,  and  sometimes  acquire  it  in  so  great  a 
degree,  that  their  judgments  seem  to  be  almost  intuitive.  To 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not  merely  to  form  opi- 
nions for  themselves,  but  to  communicate  them  toothers,  itis 
necessary  to  retard  the  train  of  thought  as  it  passes  in  the 
mind,  so  as  to  be  able  afterwards  fo  recollect  every  different 
step  of  the  process  ;  a  habit,  which,  in  some  cases,  has  such 
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an  influence  on  the  intellectual  powers,  that  there  are  men^ 
who,  even  in  their  privaie  speculations,  not  only  make  use 
of  words  as  an  instniment  of  thought,  but  form  these  words 
into  regular  sentences. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  first,  a  paradoxical  observation, 
that  one  great  emplo3'ment  of  philosof)hers,  in  a  refined  age, 
is  to  bring  to  light,  and  arrange,  those  rapid  and  confused 
trains  of  thought,  which  appear  from  the  structure  of  lan- 
guages, and  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  laws  and  go^ 
vernments,  to  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
most  remote  and  unenlightened  periods.  In  proof,  however, 
of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  the  systematic  a!  analogy 
which  we  find,  to  a  certain  degree,  running  through  the 
structure  of  the  most  imperfect  tongues,  (for  example,  in  thd 
formation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  verbs,)  and  those  ge- 
neral principles,  which  the  philosophical  lawyer  traces  amidst 
an  apparent  chaos  of  precedents  and  statutes.  In  the  lan- 
guage, too,  of  the  rudest  tribe,  we  find  words  transferred 
from  on€  subject  to  another,  which  indicate,  in  the  mind  of 
the  individual  who  first  made  the  transference,  some  percep- 
tion of  resemblance  or  of  analogy.  Such  transferences  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  accident,  but  may  be  considered  as 
proofs  that  the  analogies,  which  the  philosopher  afterwards 
points  out  between  the  o'  jecls  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  same  name,  had  been  perceived  by  the  inventors  of  lan- 
guage, although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  never 
expressed  them  in  words,  nor  could  even  have  explained 
them  if  they  had  been  questioned  on  the  subject. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a  bold  or  incredible  supposition,  if 
we  reflect  on  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  which  savages,  and 
even  peasants,  discover,  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which 
occur  in  their  situation.  They  do  not,  indeed,  engage  in 
long  processes  of  abstract  reasoning,  for  which  they  have 
no  inclination,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  with- 
out the  use  of  a  cultivated  and  a  cojiious  language;  but 
when  pressed  by  present  circumstances,  they  coml)ine  means 
to  accomplish  particular  ends,  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
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the  exercise  both  of  invention  and  of  reasoning.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  such  processes  are  carried  on  in  their  minds,  with 
much  less  assistance  from  language,  than  a  philosopher 
would  derive  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  and  it  is  almost  certain, 
that  they  would  find  themselves  perfectly  incapable  of  com- 
municating to  others  the  steps  by  which  they  were  led  to 
their  conclusions.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances, 
the  attainments  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  ruder  state,  perish 
with  the  individual,  without  being  recorded  in  writing,  or 
perhaps  expressed  in  words  ;  and  we  are  left  to  infer  them 
indirectly  from  the  structure  of  language,  or  from  the  mov 
numents  of  ancient  customs  and  institutions. 

When  a  train  of  thought  leads  to  any  interesting  conclu- 
sion, or  excites  any  pleasant  feeling,  it  becomes  peculiarly 
difficult  to  arrest  our  fleeting  ideas  ;  because  the  mind,  when 
once  it  has  felt  the  pleasure,  has  little  inclination  to  retrace 
the  steps  by  which  it  arrived  at  it.  This  is  one  great  cause 
of  the  difficulty  attending  philosophical  criticism.  When  a 
critic  explains  to  us,  why  we  are  pleased  with  any  particu- 
lar beauty,  or  oftended  with  any  defect,  it  is  evident,  that 
if  his  theory  be  just,  the  circumstances  which  he  points  out 
as  the  foundation  of  our  f)leasure  or  uneasiness,  must  have 
occurred  to  our  minds  before  we  were  pleased  with  the  beau- 
ty, or  offended  with  the  defect.  In  such  cases,  it  sometimes 
happens,  when  a  critic  has  been  fortunate  in  his  theory,  that 
we  recognise  at  first  sight  our  old  ideas,  and,  without  any 
farihcF  consideration,  are  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth,  from  our  own  consciousness.  So  very  difficult,  how- 
ever, is  it  to  attend  to  the  ideas  which  excite  such  feelings, 
that  it  often  appears  to  be  doubtful,  whether  a  theory  be 
right  or  wrong ;  and  that  where  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  pleasure  is  produced  in  all  men  in  the  same 
way,  different  critics  adopt  different  theories  with  respect  to 
its  cause.  It  is  long  practice  alone,  joined  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I  think 
is  chiefly  to  be  understood,  a  capacity  of  reflecting  on  the 
subjects  of  our  consciousness,)  that  can  render  such  efforts 

VOL.  I.  IS 
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of  attention  easy.  Exquisite  sensibility,  so  far  from  being 
useful  in  this  species  of  criticism,  both  gives  a  disrelish  foi? 
the  study,  and  disqualifies  for  pursuing  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  attenlion,  it  is  proper  to 
take  notice  of  a  question  wtiich  has  been  stated  with  res[)ect 
to  it ;  whether  we  hav^  the  power  of  aUeiiding  to  more  than 
one  thing  at  one  and  the  same  instant  j  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  we  can  attt  nd  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  to  ob- 
jects which  we  can  attend  lo  separately  ?*  This  question 
lias,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  been  already  decided  by  several 
philosophers  in  the  negative;  and  1  acknowledge,  for  my 
own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has  not  only  been 
called  in  question  by  others,  but  even  treated  with  some  de- 
gree of  contempt  as  altogeihcr  hypothetical,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  reasonable  and  philosophical  that  we  can 
form  ori  (he  subject. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  variety  of  cases,  in  which  the 
mind  apparently  exerts  different  acts  of  attention  at  once  j 
but  from  the  instances  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
of  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  thought,  it  is  obvious,  that  all 
this  may  be  explained,  without  supposing  these  acts  to  be 
co-existent ;  and  I  may  even  venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be 
explained  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  without  ascribing 
to  our  intellectual  operations,  a  greater  degree  of  rapidity 
than  that  with  which  we  know  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
sometimes  carried  on.  The  effect  of  practice,  in  increasing 
this  capacity  of  apparently  attending  to  different  things  at 
once,  renders  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion more  probable  than  any  other. 

The  case  of  the  equilibrist  and  rope-dancer  already  men- 
tioned, is  particularly  favourable  to  this  explanation  ;  as  it 
affords  direct  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  the  mind's  ex- 
erting different  successive  acts  in  an  interval  of  time  so  shorty 
as  to  produce  the  same  sensible  effect,  as  if  they  had  been 
exerted  at  one  and  the  same  moment.     In  this  case,  indeed^ 

*  I  have  added  this  explanation  to  obviate  the  question^  what  is   meant  by  one 
object  ? 
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the  rapidity  of  thought  is  so  remarkable,  that  if  the  differ- 
ent acts  of  the  mirvd  were  not  all  necessarily  accompanied 
with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  doubting,  that  the  philosophers,  whose  doctrine  I  am 
now  controverting,  would  have  asserted,  that  they  are  all 
mathematically  co-existent. 

Upon  a  question,  however,  of  this  sort,  which  does  not 
admit  of  a  perfectly  drrect  appeal  to  the  fact,  I  won  d  by 
no  means  be  understood  to  decide  with  confidence  ;  and 
therefore  I  should  wish  the  conclusions  1  am  now  to  stale,  to 
be  received  as  only  conditionally  established.  They  are  ne- 
cessary and  obvious  consequences  of  the  general  principle, 
"  that  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  once ;"  but 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  that  supposition. 

It  is  commonly  understood,  I  believe,  that,  in  a  concert 
of  music,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
music  separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once,  and  feel 
the  full  effect  of  the  harmony.  If  the  doctrine,  however, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establishj  be  admitted,  it  will 
follow,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  mind  is  constantly  vary- 
ing its  attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  music  to  the  other, 
and  that  its  operations  are  so  rapid,  as  to  give  us  no  percep- 
tion of  an  interval  of  time. 

The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with 
respect  to  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  parti- 
cular position,  and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted  oa 
the  retina.  Does  the  mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of 
ihe  object  at  once,  or  is  this  perception  the  result  of  the  va- 
rious perceptions  we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the  out- 
line? With  respect  to  this  question,  the  principles  already 
stated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at  one  and 
the  same  time  perceive  every  point  in  the  outline  of  the  ob- 
ject, (provided  the  whole  of  it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at 
the  same  instant,)  for  perception,  like  consciousness,  is  au 
involuntary  operation.  As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the 
outline  are  in  the  same  direction,  every  point,  by  itself, 
constitutes  just  as  distinct  an  object  of  attention  to  the  mind. 
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as  if  it  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  empty  space  from 
all  the  rest.  Ife  the  doctrine  therefore  formerly  stated  be 
just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend  to  more  than  one 
of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception  of  the  figure 
of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situation 
of  the  different  pomts  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye,  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts 
of  attention,  however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  effect,  with  respect  to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  per- 
ception were  instantaneous. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  be  re^ 
marked,  that  if  the  perception  of  visible  figure  were  an  im* 
mediate  consequence  of  the  picture  on  the  retina,  we  should 
have,  at  the  first  glance,  as  distinct  an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a 
thousand  sides,  as  of  a  triangle  or  a  square,  l^he  truth  is, 
that  when  the  figure  is  very  simple,  the  process  of  the  mind 
is  so  rapid,  that  the  perception  seems  to  be  instantaneous  ; 
but  when  the  sides  are  multiplied  beyond  a  certain  number, 
the  interval  of  time  necessary  for  these  different  acts  of  at- 
tention becomes  perceptible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  I  mean  by  a  point  in  the 
outline  of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point 
one  object  of  attention  ?  The  answer,  I  apprehend,  is,  that 
this  point  is  the  minimum  visibile.  If  the  point  be  less,  we 
cannot  perceive  it :  if  it  be  greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  in  one 
direction. 

If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that, 
without  the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have  had  no  per- 
ception of  visible  figure. 


Ji>M.-iL  U  ^i'         ■'-   *--</>^' 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 


OP    CONCEPTION. 

JiY  Conception,  T  mean  that  power  of  the  mind,  which 
enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  perception, 
or  of  a  sensation  which  it  has  formerly  felt.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  this  is  exclusively  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  I  think  that  the  faculty  which  I  have  now  defined,  de- 
serves to  be   distinguished  by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers.  When 
a  painter  makes  a  picture  of  a  friend,  who  is  absent  or  dead, 
he  is  commonly  said  to  paint  from  memory  :  and  the  expres- 
sion is  sufficiently  correct  for  common  conversation.  But  in 
an  analysis  of  the  mind,  there  is  ground  for  a  distinction. 
The  power  of  conception  enables  him  to  make  the  features  of 
his  friend  an  object  of  thought,  so  as  to  copy  the  resemblance, 
the  power  of  memory  recognises  these  features  as  a  former 
object  of  perception.  Every  act  of  memory  includes  an  idea 
©f  the  past;  conception  implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever.* 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word  conception 
corresponds  to  what  was  called  by  the  school-men  simple  ap- 
prehension ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  included,  un- 
der this  name,  our  apprehension  of  general  propositions, 
whereBs  I  should  wish  to  limit  the  application  of  the  word 
conception  to  our  sensations,  and  the  objects  of  our  percep- 
tions. Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Inquiry,  substitutes  the  word  con- 
ception instead  of  the  simple  apprehension  of  the  schools,  and 
employs  it  in  the  same  extensive  signification.  I  think  it 
may  contribute  to  make  our  ideas  more  distinct,  to  restrict  its 

*  Shakesrpeare  calls  tliis  power  "  ihe  mind's  eve." 
Hamlei. — "  My  father  !  Methinks  I  see  my  father. 
Horatio. — "  Wiiere,  1113'  Lord  .' 
Hamlet. — ■'  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio" 

Act  i.  Scene  >$. 
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tneaning: — and  for  such  a  restriction,  we  have  the  authorit/ 
of  philosophers  in  a  case  perfectly  analogous. — In  ordinary 
language,  we  apply  the  same  word  perception^  to  the  know- 
ledge which  we  have  by  our  senses  of  external  objects,  and 
to  our  knowledge  of  speculative  truth  :  and  yet  an  author 
would  be  justly  censured,  who  should  treat  of  these  two  ope- 
rations of  the  mind  under  the  same  article  of  perception.  I 
apprehend  there  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  the  concep- 
tion of  a  truth,  and  the  conception  of  an  absent  object  of 
sense,  as  between  the  perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  perception 
of  a  mathematical  theorem. — I  have  therefore  taken  the  li- 
berty to  distinguish  also  the  twoformeroperations  of  the  mind: 
and  under  the  article  of  conception  shall  confine  myself  to 
that  faculty,  whose  province  it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  a  no- 
tion of  our  past  sensations,  or  of  the  objects  of  sense  that  we 
have  formerly  perceived. 

Conception  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  ima- 
gination. Dr.  Reid  says,  that  "  imagination,  in  its  proper 
"  sense,  signifies  a  lively  conception  of  objects  of  sight.'* 
"  This  is  a  talent"  (he  remarks)  "  of  importance  to  poets  and 
"  orators  ;  and  deserves  a  proper  name,  on  account  of  its  con- 
"  nection  with  their  arts."  He  adds,  that  "  imagination  is 
"  distinguished  from  conception,  as  a  part  from  a  whole." 

€  shall  not  inquire,  at  present,  into  the  proper  English 
meaning  of  the  words  conception  and  imagination.  In  a 
study  such  as  this,  so  far  removed  from  the  common  purpo- 
ses of  speech,  some  latitude  may  perhaps  be  allowed  in  the 
use  of  words  ;  provided  only  we  define  accurately  those  we 
employ,  and  adhci'e  to  our  own  definitions. 

The  business  of  conception,  according  to  the  account  I 
have  given  of  it,  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact  transcript 
of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.  But  we  have,  moreover, 
a  power  of  modifying  our  conceptions,  by  combining  the 
parts  of  different  one*  together,  so  as  to  form  new  wholes  ot 
our  own  creation.  I  shall  employ  the  word  imagination  to 
express  this  pov^er  ;  and,  I  apprehend,  that  this  is  the  proper 
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sense  of  the  word  ;  if  imagination  be  the  power  which  gives 
birth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  This 
is  not  a  simple  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  presupposes  ab- 
straction, to  separate  from  each  other  qualities  and  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  perceived  in  conjunction,  and 
also  judgment  and  taste  to  direct  us  in  forming  the  com- 
binations. If  they  are  made  wholly  at  random,  they  are 
proofs  of  insanity.* 

The  first  remarkable  fact  which  strikes  us  with  respect 
to  conception  is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  objects  of  some 
senses  much  more  easily  than  those  of  others.  Thus  vve  can 
conceive  an  absent  visible  object,  such  as  a  building  that  is 
familiar  to  us,  much  more  easily  than  a  particular  sound, 
a  particular  tasie,  or  a  particular  pain,  which  we  have  formerly 
fell.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  power  might  be  im- 
proved in  ihe  case  of  some  of  our  senses.  Few  people,  I  be- 
lieve, are  able  to  form  a  very  distinct  conception  of  sounds, 
and  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  by  practice,  a  person  may  ac- 
quire a  power  of  amusing  himself  with  reading  written  music. 
And  in  the  case  of  poetical  numbers,  it  is  universally  known, 
that  a  reader  may  enjoy  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  with- 
out articulating  the  words,  even  in  a  whisper.  In  such 
cases,  I  take  for  granted,  that  our  pleasure  arises  from  a 
very  strong  conception  of  the  sounds  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  particular  written  characters. 
The  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  visible  objects,  seems  to 
arise  from  this  ;  that  when  we  think  of  a  sound  or  of  a  taste, 

*  In  common  discourse,  we  oflen  use  the  phrase  of  thinking  upon  an  object,  toes- 
press  what  I  here  call,  the  coiicepiioti  of  it. — In  the  following  passage,  Shakespeare 
uses  the  formei'  of  these  phrases,  and  the  words  imagination  and  apprefieitsioti  as 
^jnonymous  with  each  other. 

— — Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By   bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December's  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
Oh   no  !   the  apprehensinn  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

K.  RicHABO  II.  Act.  i.  Scene  ^ 
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the  object  of  our  conception  is  one  single  detached  sensation  5 
whereas  every  visible  object  is  complex  ;  and  the  concep- 
tion which  we  form  of  it  as  a  whole,  is  aided  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  To  perceive  the  force  of  this  observation, 
it  is  necessary  to  recollect  what  was  formerly  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  attention.  As  we  cannot  at  one  instant  attend  to 
every  point  of  the  picture  of  an  object  on  the  retina,  so,  I 
apprehend,  we  cannot  at  one  instant  form  a  conception  of 
the  whole  of  any  visible  objf  ct ;  but  that  our  conception  of 
the  object  as  a  whole,  is  the  result  of  many  conceptions* 
The  association  of  ideas  connects  th*'  difterent  parts  togeth- 
er, and  presents  them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrange- 
ment ;  and  the  various  relations  which  these  parts  bear  to 
one  another  in  point  of  situation,  contribute  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  associations.  It  is  some  confirmation  of  this 
theory,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  remember  a  succession  of 
sounds,  than  sny  particular  sound  which  we  have  heard  de- 
tached and  unconnected. 

The  pouer  of  conceiving  visible  objects,  like  all  other 
powers  that  depend  on  the  association  of  ideas,  may  be 
wonderfully  improved  by  habit.  A  person  accustomed  to 
drawing,  retains  a  much  more  perfect  notion  of  a  building  or 
of  a  landscape  which  he  has  seen,  than  one  who  has  never 
practised  that  art.  A  portrait  painter  traces  the  form  of  the 
human  body  from  memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention, 
as  he  employs  in  writing  the  letters  which  compose  his  name. 

In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are  striking 
differences  among  individuals  :  and,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect,  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  sup- 
posed defects  of  sight  in  this  respect,  ought  to  be  ascribed 
rather  to  a  defect  in  the  power  of  conception.  One  thmg  is 
certain,  that  we  often  see  men  who  are  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  difference  between  two  colours  when  they  are  presented 
to  them,  who  cannot  give  names  to  these  colours  with  con- 
lidence,  when  they  see  them  apart,  and  are  perhaps  apt  to 
confound  the  one  with  the  other.  Such  men,  it  should  seera, 
feel  the  sensation  of  colour  like  other  men,  when  the  object 
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is  present,  but  are  incapable  (probably  in  consequence  of 
some  early  habit  of  inattention)  to  conceive  the  sensation 
distinctly  when  the  object  is  removed.  Without  this  power 
of  conception  it  is  evidently  impossible  for  them,  however 
lively  their  sensations  may  be,  to  give  a  name  to  any  colour; 
for  the  application  of  the  name  supposes  not  only  a  capacity 
of  receiving  the  sensation,  but  a  power  of  comparing  it  with 
one  formerly  felt.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood by  these  observations  to  deny,  that  there  are  cases, 
in  which  there  is  a  natural  defect  of  the  organ  in  the  percep- 
tion of  colour.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  sensation  is  not 
felt  at  all,  and  in  others,  the  faintness  of  the  sensation  may 
be  one  cause  of  those  habits  of  inattention,  from  which  the 
incapacity  of  conception  has  arisen. 

A  talent  for  lively  description,  at  least  in  the  case  of  sen- 
sible objects,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in  which  the  de- 
scriber  possesses  the  power  of  conception.  We  may  remark, 
even  in  common  conversation,  a  striking  difference  among 
individuals  in  this  respect.  One  man,  in  attempting  to  con- 
vey a  notion  of  any  object  he  has  seen,  seems  to  place  it  be- 
fore him,  and  to  paint  from  actual  perception  ;  another,  al- 
though not  deficient  in  a  ready  elocution,  finds  himself  in  such 
a  situation,  confused  and  embarrassed  among  a  number  of 
particulars  imperfectly  apprehended,  which  crowd  into  his 
mind  without  any  just  order  and  connection.  Nor  is  it  merely 
to  the  accuracy  of  our  descriptions  that  this  power  is  sub- 
servient :  it  contributes  more  than  any  thing  else  to  render 
them  striking  and  expressive  to  others,  by  guiding  us  to  a 
selection  of  such  circumstances  as  are  most  prominent  and 
characteristical ;  insomuch  that  I  think  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted,  if  a  person  would  not  write  a  happier  description 
of  an  object  from  the  conception  than  from  the  actual  percep- 
tion of  it.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  perfection 
of  description  does  not  consist  in  a  minute  specification  of 
circumstances,  but  in  a  judicious  selection  of  them,  and  that 
the  best  rule  for  making  the  selection  is,  to  attend  to  the  par- 
ticulars that  make  the  deepest  impression  on  our  own  minds. 

VOL.    T.  14 
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When  the  object  is  actually  before  us,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  CoHjpare  the  impressions  which  different  circumstances 
produce,  and  (he  very  thought  of  vvriiing  a  description  would 
prevent  the  impressiojis  which  would  otherwise  take  place. 
When  we  afterwards  conceive  the  object,  the  representation 
ot  ii  we  orm  to  ourselves,  however  lively,  is  merely  an  out- 
line ;  and  is  made  up  of  those  circumstances,  which  really 
struck  us  most  at  the  moment,  while  others  of  less  importance 
are  obliterated,  The  impression,  indeed,  which  a  circum- 
sta?ice  makes  on  the  mind,  will  vary  considerably  with  the 
degree  of  a  person's  taste  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a 
man  of  lively  conceptions,  who  paints  from  these  while  his 
mind  is  yet  warm  from  the  original  scene,  can  hardly  fail  to 
succeed  in  descriptive  composition. 

The  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  now  mentioned, 
are  applicable  to  conception,  as  distinguished  from  imagina- 
tior).  The  two  powers,  however,  are  very  nearly  allied, 
and  are  frequently  so  blended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  to 
which  of  the  two  some  particular  operations  of  the  mind  are 
to  be  referred.  There  are  also  many  general  facts  which 
hold  equally  with  respect  to  both.  The  observations  which 
follow,  if  they  are  well  foundtd,  are  of  this  number,  and 
might  have  been  introduced  with  equal  propriety  under 
either  article.  I  mention  them  here,  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  following  work,  in 
treating  of  some  subjects,  which  will  naturally  occur  to 
our  examination,  before  we  have  another  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering this  part  of  our  constitution. 

It  is  a  common,  I  believe  I  may  say  an  universal,  doctrine 
among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  imagination,  which  is 
often  used  as  synonymous  with  it)  is  attended  with  no  belief 
of  the  existence  of  its  object.  "  Perception,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
"  ijy  attended  with  a  belief  of  the  [)resent  existence  of  its  ob- 
"  ject  ;  niem.ory,  with  a  belief  of  its  past  existence  ;  but  ima- 
"  gination  is  attended  with  no  belief  at  all  ;  and  was  there- 
*'  fore  called  by  the  school-men,  apprehensio  simphxJ'''' 

It  is  with  great  diffidence,"  that  I  pi'esume  to  call  in  ques- 
tion a  principle,  which  has  been  so  generally  received;  yet 
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there  are  several  circumstances  which  lead  me  to  doubt  of 
it.     If  it  were  a  specifical  distinction  between  perception  and 
imagination,  that  the  former  is  always  attended  with  belief, 
and  the  latter  with  none,  then  the  more  lively  our  imagina- 
tion were  of  any  object,  and  the  more  completely  that  ob- 
ject occupied  the  attention,  the  less  would  we  be  apt  to  be- 
lieve its  existence  ;  for  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  when 
any  of  our  powers  is  employed  separately  from  the   rest, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it,  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  operation  will  be  most  obviousito  our 
observation,  and  will  be  most  completely  discriminated  fVoni 
those  which  are  characteristical  ot  the  other  powers  01  (he 
mind.     So  very  diiferent  however  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  uiat- 
ter  of  common  remark,  that  when  imagination  is  very  lively, 
we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  its  objects  a   real  existence,  a.^  in 
the  case  of  dreaming  or  of  madness  ;  and  we  may  add,  in  the 
case  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  their  own  general  belief  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  vulgar  stories  of  appariti<-ns,  dare  not  trust 
themselves  alone   with  their  own  imaginations  in  the  dark. 
That  imagination  is  in  these  instances  attended  with  belief, 
we  have  all  the  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits 
of,  for  we  feel  and  act  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  do, 
if  we  believed  that  the  objects  of  our  attention  were  real ; 
which  is  the  only  proof  that  metaphysicians  produce,  or  can 
produce,  of  the  belief  which  accompanies  perception. 

In  these  cases,  the  fact  that  I  wish  to  establish  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  it  has  never  been  called  in  question  ;  but  in  most 
cases,  the  impression  which  the  objects  of  imagination  make 
on  the  mind  is  so  momentary,  and  is  so  immediately  correct- 
ed by  the  surrounding  objects  of  perception,  that  it  has  not 
lime  to  influence  our  conduct.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  con- 
clude on  a  superficial  view,  that  imagination  is  attended 
with  no  belief ;  and  the  conclusion  is  surely  just  in  most 
cases,  if  by  belief  we  mean  a  permanent  conviction  which 
influences  our  conduct.  But  if  the  word  be  used  in  the  strict 
logical  sense,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  after  the  most  careful 
attention  to  what  I  experience  in  myself,  that  the  exercise 
both  of  conception  and  imagination  is  always  accompanied 
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with  a  belief,  that  their  objects  exist.*  When  a  painter  con- 
ceives the  face  and  figure  of  an  absent  friend,  in  order  to 
draw  his  picture,  he  believes  for  the  moment  that  his  friend 
is  before  him.  The  belief,  indeed,  is  only  momentary  5  for 
it  is  extremely  difficult  in  our  waking  hours,  to  keep  up  a 
steady  and  undivided  attention  to  any  object  we  conceive  or 
imagine,  and  as  soon  as  the  conception  or  the  imagination  is 
over,  the  belief  which  attended  it  is  at  an  end.  We  find  that 
we  can  recal  and  dismiss  the  objects  of  these  powers  at 
pleasure  ;  and  therefore  we  learn  to  consider  them  as  crea- 
tions of  the  mind,  which  have  no  separate  and  independent 
existence. 

The  compatibility   of  such  a  speculative  disbelief,  as   I 

*  As  'the  fo'-egoing  reasoning,  though  salisfactory  to  myself,  has  not  appeared 
equall3'^  so  to  some  of  my  friends,  I  should  wish  the  reader  to  consider,  the  remarks 
which  r  now  offer,  as  amounting  rather  to  a  query,  than  to  a  decided  opinion. 

May  I  take  the  hberty  of  adding,  that  one  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  stated,  in 
oppc-.it ion  to  the  common  doctrine  concerning  imagination,  appears  to  me  to  be  au- 
thorized, in  some  measure,  by  the  following  reasoning  of  Dr.  Reid's  on  a  diflTeieiit 
subject?  In  considering  those  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  which  lead  us  to  wreak  our 
vengeance  upon  inanimate  objects,  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  we  have,  in  such 
tases,  a  momentary  belief  that  the  object  is  ali\e.  "  I  confess,"  says  he,  "  it  seems 
to  be  impossible,  that  there  should  be  resentment  against  a  thing,  which,  at  that  very 
moment,  is  censidered  as  inanimate  ;  and  consequently  incapable  either  of  intending 
hurl,  or  of  being  punished. — There  must,  therefoi  e,  J  conceive,  be  some  momentary 
notion  or  conception,  thai  the  object  of  our  resentment  is  capable  of  punishment." 

In  another  passage,  the  same  author  remarks,  that  "  men  may  be  governed,  ia 
their  practice,  by  a  belief,  which,  in  speculation,  they  reject." 

f  I  knew  a  man,"  says  he,  "  who  was  as  much  convinced  as  any  man,  of  the  folly 
of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in  the  dark  :  j'et  he  could  not  sleep  in  a  room 
alone,  nor  go  alone  into  a  room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  said,  that  his  fear  did  not  im- 
ply a  belief  of  danger  ?  This  is  impossible.  Yet  his  philosophy  convinced  him,  that 
lie  was  in  no  more  danger  in  the  dark  w  hen  alone,  than  with  company.  Here  an  un- 
reasonable belief,  which  was  merely  a  prejudice  of  the  nursery,  stuck  so  fast  as  (,o 
govern  his  conduct,  in  opposition  to  his  speculative  belief  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man 
of  sense." 

"  There  are  few  persons  who  can  look  down  fiom  the  battlement  of  a  very  high 
tower  without  fear  ;  while  their  reason  convinces  them,  that  they  are  in  no  more 
danger  than  when  standing  upon  the  ground." 

These  facts  are  easily  explicable,  on  the  supposition,  that  whenever  the  objects  of 
imagination  engross  the  attention  wholly  (which  they  may  do,  in  opposition  to  any 
specu'ative  opinion  with  respect  to  their  non-existence,)  they  produce  a  temporary 
belief  of  their  reality. — Indeed,  in  the  last  passage.  Dr.  Reid  seems  to  admit  this  to 
be  the  case  ;  for,  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  a  dread  of  apparitions,  believes  himseU' 
to  be  in  danger  when  left  alone  in  the  dark,  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  he  belier«s 
(for  the  time)  that  the  objects  of  his  imagination  are  leal. 
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have  here  supposed,  of  the  existence  of  an  object,  with  a 
contrary  momentary  belief,  may  perhaps  be  more  readily 
admitted,  if  the  following  experiment  be  considered  with  at- 
tention. ' 

Suppose  a  lighted  candle  to  be  so  placed  before  a  concave 
mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  flame  may  be  seen  between  the 
mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  observer.  In  this  case,  a  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  optics,  or  who  has 
seen  the  experiment  made  before,  has  so  strong  a  specula- 
tive conviction  of  the  non-existence  of  the  object  in  that  place 
where  he  sees  its  image,  that  he  w^ould  not  hesitate  to  put 
his  finger  to  the  apparent  flame,  without  any  apprehension  of 
injury. 

Suppose,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  it  were  possible  for 
the  observer  to  banish  completely  from  his  thoughts  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  confine  his  attention 
wholly  to  his  perception  ;  would  he  not  believe  the  image 
to  be  a  reality  ?  and  would  he  not  expect  the  same  conse- 
quences from  touching  it,  as  from  touching  a  real  body  in  a 
state  of  inflammation  ?  If  these  questions  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  it  will  follow,  that  the  effect  of  the  perception, 
while  it  engages  the  attention  completely  to  itself,  is  to  pro- 
duce belief;  and  that  the  speculative  disbelief,  according  to 
which  our  conduct  in  ordinary  cases  is  regulated,  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  recollection  of  the  various  circumstances  with  which 
the  experiment  is  accompanied. 

If,  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  now  supposed,  the  appearance 
exhibited  to  us  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  threaten  us  with  any 
immediate  danger,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  ba- 
nish from  our  thoughts  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment, 
and  to  limit  our  attention  solely  to  what  we  perceive ;  for 
here  the  belief,  which  is  the  first  effect  of  the  perception, 
alarms  our  fears,  and  influences  our  conduct,  before  reflec- 
tion has  time  to  operate.  In  a  very  ingenious  optical  decep- 
tion, which  was  lately  exhibited  in  this  city,  the  image  of  a 
flower  was  presented  to  the  spectator;  and  when  he  was 
about  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  hand,  a  stroke  was  aimed  at 
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Ilim  hy  the  image  of  a  dagger.  If  a  person  who  has  seen 
this  experiment  is  asked  in  his  cooler  moments,  whether  or 
not  he  believes  the  dagger  which  he  saw  to  be  real,  he  will 
readily  answer  in  the  negative  ;  and  yet  the  accurate  sfate- 
ment  of  the  fact  undoubtpd!y  is,  that  tlie  first  and  the  proper 
effect  of  the  perception  is  belief,  and  (hat  the  disbelief  he 
feels,   is  the  effect  of  subsequent  rpflection. 

The  speculative  disbr-lief  which  we  feel  with  respect  to  the 
illusions  of  imagination,  I  conceive  to  be  analogous  to  our 
speculative  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  the  object  exhibited 
to  the  eye  in  this  optica!  deception  ;  as  our  belief  that  the 
illusions  of  imagination  are  real^  while  that  faculiy  occupies 
the  mind  exclusively,  is  analogous  to  the  belief  produced  by 
the  optical  deception  while  the  attention  is  limited  to  our 
perception,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  experiment  is  made.* 

These  observations  lead  me  to   take  notice  of  a  circura^ 
stance  with  respect   to  the  belief  accompanying  perception, 
which  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  state,  in  order  to  vender 
DV.  Reid's  doctrine  on  that  subject  completely  satisfactory. 
He  ha&  shewn,  that  certain  sensations  are,  by  a  law  of  our 
nature,  accompanied  with  an  irresibtible  belief  of  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  qualities  of  external  objects.     But  this  law 
extends  no  farther  than  to  the  pr^^sent  existence  of  the  quali' 
ty  ;    that  is,,  to  its  existence  while  we  feel  the,  corresponding 
sensation.     Whence  is  it  then,  that  we.  ascribe  to  the  quality, 
an  existence  independent  of  our  perception  ?    1  apprehend 
we  learn  to  do  this  by  experience  alone.     We  find  that  we 
cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  imagination,  dismiss  or  recal  the 
perception  of  an  external  object.     If  I  open  my  ejes^  I  c;an- 
not  prevent  myself  from  seeing  the  prospect  which  is  before 
rne.     i  learu  therefore  to  ascribe  to  the  objects  of  my  senses, 
not  only  an  existence  at  the  time  I  perceive  them,  but  an  in- 
dependent and  a  permanent  existence, 

•  It  t-iJiiy  appear  to  some  reacSers  rather  trifling  to  add,  and  yet  to  others  the  remark 
Biay  not  be  aftogether  sup«fiiu)Uh,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  insinuate  hy  the  fore- 
*oiw2:  illiistratioBt:,  that  I  he  relation  between  perception  and  imagination  has  the  most 
ixktimf.  anafogy  to  that  between  the  perception  of  the  object,  and  the  perception  ol" 
ir?  optical  imag«. 
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II  is  a  strong  f^onfiitnation  of  this  doctrine,  that  in  sleep,' 
when  (ss  I  shall  eti'ieavour  afterwards  to  shew)  the  influence 
of  the  will  ov'er  die  tjaiii  of  our  thoughts  is  suspended,  and 
wheti,  of  cons(^quei!ce,  the  time  of  th^■i^  continuance  in  the 
mind  is  not  re^ulaied  b^y  us,  we  ascribe  to  the  objects  of  im- 
agination aj)  uidependeru  and  permanent  exisience,  as  we  do 
when  awake  to  the  objects  of  perception.  The  same 
thing  happc!)3  in  those  kinds  of  madness,  in  which  a  particu- 
lar idea  takes  possession  of  the  attention,  and  occupies  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else.  Indeed,  madness  seems 
in  mnny  cases  to  arise  entirely  from  a  suspension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will  over  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  ;  ia 
conseqiience  of  which,  the  objects  of  imagination  appear  to 
have  an  existence  independenl  of  onr  volition,  and  are  there- 
fore, agreeably  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  mistaken  for  re- 
alities. 

Numberless  other  illustrations  of  the  same  general  fact 
occur  to  rne  5  but  the  following  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
striking.  I  mention  it,  in  preference  to  the  rest,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  connect  the  doctrine  in  question  with  some 
principles  which  are  now  universally  admitted  among  phi- 
losophers. 

The  distinction  between  the  original  and  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  sight,  is  famili.irly  known  to  every  one  who  has 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  optics.  That 
this  sense,  prior  to  experience,  conveys  to  us  the  notion  of 
extension  in  avo  dimensions  only,  and  that  it  gives  us  no  in- 
formation concerning  the  distances  at  which  objects  are 
placed  from  the  eye,  are  propositions  which  nobody,  I  pre- 
sume, in  the  present  state  of  science,  will  be  disposed  to 
controvert.  In  what  maiuier  are  we  enabled,  by  a  compari- 
son between  the  ptrcepiions  of  sight  and  those  of  touch,  to 
extend  the  province  of  the  former  sense  to  a  variety  of  qua- 
lities originally  perceived  by  the  latter  sense  only,  optical 
writers  have  explained  at  great  length  ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  my  present  purpose  10  ^nter  into  any  particular  de- 
tails with  respect  to  their  reMsonings  on  the  subject.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that,  according  to  the  received 
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doctrine,  the  original  perceptions  of  sight  become,  in  conse- 
quence of  experience,  signs  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  of  the  distances,  at  which  they  are  placed 
from  the  organ  ;  and  that,  although  the  knowledge  we  obtain, 
in  this  manner,  of  these  qualities  and  distances,  seems,  from 
early  and  constant  habits,  to  be  an  instantaneous  perception} 
yet,  in  many  cases,  it  implies  an  exercise  of  the  judgment, 
being  founded  on  a  comparison  of  a  variety  of  different  cir- 
eumstances. 

From  these  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  consequence,,  that 
the  knowledge  we  obtain  by  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  quali- 
ties of  bodies,  involves  the  exercise  of  conception,  according 
to  the  definition  of  that  power  which  has  already  been  given. 
In  ordinary  discourse,  indeed,  we  ascribe  this  knowledge,  on 
account  of  the  instantaneousness  with  which  it  is  obtained, 
to  the  power  of  perception  ;  but  if  the  common  doctrine  on 
the  subject  be  just,  it  is  the  result  of  a  complex  operation  of 
the  mind  ;  comprehending,  first,  the  perception  of  those  qua- 
litips,  which  are  the  proper  and  original  objects  of  sight  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  conception  of  those  tangible  qualities  of 
which  the  original  perceptions  of  sight  are  found  from  expe- 
rience to  be  tho  sif;-ns.  The  notions  therefore  we  form,  by 
means  of  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  and  of 
the  distances  of  these  objects  from  the  organ,  are  mere  con- 
ceptions ;  strongly,  and  indeed  indissolubly,  associated,  by 
early  and  constant  habit,  with  the  original  perceptions  of 
sight. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a  magnificent  prospect,  the 
various  distances  at  which  all  its  different  parts  are  placed 
from  the  eye,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  whole  scene  be- 
fore us,  seem  to  be  perceived  as  immediately,  and  as  instan- 
taneously by  the  mind,  as  the  coloured  surface  which  is 
painted  on  the  retina.  The  truth^  however,  unquestionably 
is,  that  this  variety  of  distance,  and  this  immensity  of  extent, 
are  not  objects  of  sense  but  of  conception ;  and  the  notions 
we  form  of  them  when  our  eyes  are  open,  differ  from  those 
we  should  form  of  them  with  our  eyes  shut,  only  in  this,  that 
fhey  are  kept  steadily  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  by  being 
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Strongly  associated  with  the  sensations  of  colour,  and  with 
the  original  perceptions  of  sight. — 'This  observation  will  be 
the  more  readily  admitted,  if  it  be  considered,  that,  by  a 
skilful  imitation  of  a  natural  landscape,  in  a  common  shew- 
box,  the  mind  may  be  led  to  form  the  same  notions  of  vari- 
ety of  distance,  and  even  of  immense  extent,  as  if  the  origi- 
nal scene  were  presented  to  our  senses  :  and  that,  although, 
in  this  case,  we  have  a  speculative  conviction  that  the  sphere 
of  our  visioti  only  extends  to  a  few  inches,  yet  so  strong  is 
the  association  between  the  original  perceptions  of  sight,  and 
the  conceptions  which  they  habitually  produce,  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  us,  by  any  effort  of  our  will,  to  prevent  these 
conceptions  from  taking  place* 

From  these  observations  it  appears,  that  when  the  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  are  rendered  steady  and  permanentj  by  be- 
ing strongly  associated  with  any  sensible  impression,  they 
command  our  belief  no  less  than  our  actual  perceptions  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  it  were  possible  for  us,  with  our  eyes  shut,  to 
keep  up,  for  a  length  of  time,  the  conception  of  any  sensible 
object,  we  should,  as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  believe 
that  the  object  was  present  to  our  senses. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  no  slight  confirmation  of  these  re- 
marks, that  although,  in  the  dark,  the  illusions  of  imagination 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  realities,  than  when 
their  momentary  effects  on  the  belief  are  continually  check- 
ed and  corrected  by  the  objects  which  the  light  of  day  pre- 
sents to  our  pcrcepiiohs ;  yet,  even  total  darkness  is  not  so 
alarming  to  a  person  impressed  with  the  vulgar  stories  of 
apparitions,  as  a  faint  and  doubtful  twilight,  which  affords  td 
the  conceptions  an  opportunity  of  fixing  and  prolonging  their 
existence,  by  attaching  themselves  to  something  which  is  ob- 
scurely exhibited  to  the  eye. — In  like  matmer,  when  we 
look  through  a  fog,  we  are  frequently  apt  to  mistake  a  crow 
for  a  man  ;  and  the  conception  we  have,  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, of  the  human  figure,  is  much  more  distinct  and  much 
more  steady,  than  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  form,  if  we 
had  no  sensible  object  before  us  ;  insomuch  that  when,  on  a 
VOL,  u  15 
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more  attentive  observation,  the  crow  shrinks  to  its  own  di- 
mensions, we  find  it  impossible,  by  any  effort,  to  conjure  up 
the  phantom  which  a  moment  before  we  seemed  to  perceive. 

If  these  observations  are  admitted,  the  effects  which  exhi- 
bi'ions  of  fictitious  distress  produce  on  the  mind,  will  appear 
less  wonderful  than  they  are  supposed  to  be.  During  the 
representation  of  a  tragedy,  I  acknowledge,  that  we  have  a 
general  conviction  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction  ;  but,  I  believe^, 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  violent  emotions  which  are  some- 
times produced  by  the  distresses  of  the  stage,  take  their  rise,, 
in  most  cases,  from  a  momentary  belief,  that  the  distresses 
are  real.  I  say,  in  most  cases,  because  I  acknowledge,,  that' 
independently  of  any  such  belief,  there  is  something  conta« 
gions  in  a  faithful  expression  of  any  of  the  passions. 

The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this  sup- 
position, somewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  we  feel  when  we 
look  down  from  the  battlecnent  of  a  tower.*  In  both  cases, 
We  have  a  general  conviction,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
feelings  we  experience,  but  the  momentary  influences  of  ima-- 
gination  are  so  powerful  as  to  produce  these  feelings,  before 
reflection  has  time  to  come  to  our  relief. 

*  With  respect  to  the  dreed  which  we  feel  in  looking  down  from  the  battlement  of 
a  tower,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  effects  of  habit' in  gradually  desiroying  it.  The 
manner  in  which  habit  operates  in  this  case,  seems  to  be  by  giving  us  a  command 
over  our  thoughts,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  precipice  be- 
fore us,  and  direct  it  to  any  other  object  at  pleasure.  It  is  thus  that  the  mason  and; 
the  sailor  not  onl/  can  take  precautions  for  their  own  safetj',  but  remain  compleieJy 
masters  of  themselves  in  situations  where  other  men,  engrossed  with  their  imaginary 
danger,- would  experience  a  total  suspension  of  their  faculties.  Any  strong  passion 
which  occupies  the  mind  produces,  for  the  moment,  the  same  effect  with  habit.  A 
person  alanned  with  the  apprehension  of  fire,  has  been  known  to  escape  from  the  top 
of  a  house,  by  a  path  which,  at  another  time,  he  would  have  considered  as  impracti- 
cable ;  and  soldiers,  in  mounting  a  breach,  are  said  to  have  sometimes  found  their 
way  to  the  enemy,  by  a  route  which  appeared  inaccessible  after  their  violent  passions 
had  subsided. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 


OF    ABSTRACTIONi 
SECTION  I. 

■General  Observations  on  this  Faculty  of  the  Mind, 

1  HE  origin  of  appellatives,  or,  in  other  words,  the  origin 
of  those  classes  of  objects  which,  in  the  schools,  are  railed 
getiera,  and  species,  has  been  considered  by  some  philoso- 
phers as  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  metaphysics. 
The  account  of  it  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  appears  to  me  to  be 
equally  simple  and  satisfactory. 

"  The  assignation"  (says  he)  "  of  particular  names,  to 
"  denote  particular  objects  .;  that  is,  the  institution  of  nouns 
•"  substantive  ;  would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  steps  to- 
"  wards  the  formation  of  Language.  The  particular  cave 
"  whose  covering  sheltered  the  savage  from  the  weather  • 
-*'  the  particular  tree,  whose  fruit  relieved  his  hunger ;  the 
'"  particular  fountain,  whose  water  allayed  his  thirst ;  woul4 
"first  be  denominated  by  the  words,  cave,  tree,  fountain  j 
"  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  he  might  think  proper, 
"  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them.  Afterwards,  when 
♦'  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  this  savage  had  led  him 
"  to  observe,  and  his  necessary  occasions  obliged  him  to 
"  make  mention  of,  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other 
"  fountains  ;  he  would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of  those 
"  new  objects,  the  same  ndmc  by  which  he  had  been  accus- 
"  tomed  to  express  the  similar  object  he  was  first  acquainted 
"  with.     And  thus,  those  words,  which  were  originally  the 
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"  proper  names  of  individuals,  would  each  of  them  insensi- 
"  bly  become  the  common  name  of  a  multitude."* 

"  It  is  this  application"  (he  continues)  "  of  the  name  of 
"  an  indii'idual  to  a  great  number  of  objects,  whose  resem- 
"  blance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and  of 
"  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  originally  to  have 
"  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  those  classes,  and  as- 
"  sortments,  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called  genera  and 
"  species;  and  of  which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Rousseau 
"  finds  himself  so  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin. 
"  What  constitutes  a  species,  is  merely  a  number  of  objects, 
"  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  to  one  another  ; 
"  and,  on  that  account,  denominated  by  a  single  appell'H- 
"  tion,  which  may  be  applied  to  express  any  one  of  them. "t 

This  view  of  the  natural  progress  of  tho  mind,  in  forming 
classifications  of  external  objects,  receives  some  illustration 
from  a  fact  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook  in  his  account  of  a 
small  island  called  Wateeoo,  which  he  visited  in  sailing  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  Friendly  Islands.  "  The  inhabitants," 
says  he,  "  were  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horses,  nor 
"  did  they  form  the  least  conception  of  their  nature.  But 
"  the  sheep  and  goats  did  not  surpass  the  limits  of  their  ideas  ; 
"  for  they  gave  us  to  understand  that  they  knew  them  to  be 
"  birds."  "  It  wiU  appear,"  he  adds,  "  rather  incredible, 
''  that  human  ignorance  could  ever  make  so  strange  a  mis- 
"  take,  there  not  being  the  most  distant  similitude  between 
'•  a  sheep  or  goat,  and  any  winged  animal.  But  these 
*'  people  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  any 
"other  land  animals,  besides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds.  Our 
"  sheep  and  goats,  they  could  see,  were  very  different  crea-r 

*  The  same  account  of  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  the  formation  of  genera,  is  given 
by  the  Abhe  de  Condillac. 

"  Un  enfant  appelle  du  nom  d\f!rbrc  !e  premier  arbre  que  nous  kii  monlrons,  IJn 
second  arbie  qu'il  voit  ensuiie  liii  rapelle  la  meme  idee  ;  il  lr\t  donne  le  meme  nom  ; 
de  meme  a  iin  iroisieme,  S.  un  quatrleme,  et  voi!a  le  mot  iV/Irbre  donne  d'ahord  a  un 
ihdividu,  qni  deviant  pour  Ini  I'm  nom  de  classe  ou  de  genre,  une  iJee  ubstraite  qui 
Comp>-end  lous  les  arbres  en  ;:ene;-«l." 

t  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  L:ir.giuige?,  annexed  to  Mr.  Smilb'i  Theory  of  Mo- 
ral Seiili  men';?. 
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"  tures  from  the  two  first,  and  therefore  they  inferred  that 
"  they  must  belong  to  the  latter  class,  in  which  they  knew 
*'  that  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  species."  I  would 
add  to  Cook's  very  judicious  remarks,  that  the  mistake  of 
these  islanders  probably  did  not  arise  from  their  considering 
a  sheep  or  a  goat  as  bearing  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  a 
bird,  than  to  the  two  classes  of  quadrupeds  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  ;  but  to  the  want  of  a  generic  word,  such  as 
quadruped,  comprehending  these  two  species  ;  which  men 
in  their  situation  would  no  more  be  led  to  form,  than  ^  per- 
son who  had  only  seen  one  individual  of  each  species, 
would  think  of  an  appellative  to  express  both,  instead  of 
applying  a  proper  name  to  each.  In  consequence  of  the  va- 
riety of  birds,  it  appears,  that  they  had  a  generic  name  com- 
prehending all  of  them,  to  which  it  was 'not  unnatural  for 
them  to  refer  any  new  animal  they  met  with. 

The  classification  of  different  objects  supposes  a  power 
of  attending  to  some  of  their  qualities  or  attributes,  without 
attending  to  the  rest  ;  for  no  two  objects  are  to  be  found 
without  some  specific  difference ;  and  no  assortment  or  ar- 
rangement can  be  formed  among  things  not  perfectly  alike, 
but  by  losing  sight  of  their  distinguishing  peculiarities,  and 
limiting  the  attention  to  those  attributes  which  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Indeed,  without  this  power  of  attending 
separately  to  things  which  our  senses  present  to  us  in  a  state 
of  union,  we  never  could  have  had  any  idea  of  number  j  for, 
before  we  can  consider  different  objects  as  forming  a  multi- 
tude, it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  apply  to  all 
of  them  one  common  name  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we 
should  reduce  therji  all  to  the  same  genus.  The  various  ob- 
jects, for  example,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  are,  at  this 
moment,  before  me,  I  may  class  and  number  in  a  variety  of 
different  ways,  according  to  the  view  of  them  that  I  choose 
to  take.  I  may  reckon  successively  the  number  of  sheep, 
of  cows,  of  horscs,  of  elms,  of  oaks,  of  beeches ;  or  I  moy 
first  reckon  the  number  of  animals,  and  then  the  number  of 
trees ;  or  I  may  at  once  reckon  the  number  of  all  the  or- 
ganized substances  which  my  senses   present  to  me.     But 
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ivhatever  be  the  principle  on  which  my  classification  pro- 
ceeds, it  is  evident,  that  the  objects  numbered  together,  must 
he  considered  in  those  respects  only  in  which  they  agree 
with  each  other-,  and  that,  if  I  had  no  power  of  separating 
the  combinations  of  sense,  I  never  could  have  conceived 
them  as  forming  a  plurality. 

This  power  of  considering  certain  qualities  or  attributes 
of  an  object  apart  from  the  rest ;  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose 
to  define  it,  the  power  which  the  understanding  has,  of  se- 
parating the  combinations  which  are  presented  to  it,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  logicians  by  the  name  of  abstraction.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  philosophers,  (with  what  probability 
1  shall  not  now  inquire,)  to  form  th^  characieristical  attri- 
bute of  a  rational  nature.  That  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  our  faculties,  and  very  intimately  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers,  is  beyond  dispute. 
And,  I  flatter  myself,  it  will  appear  from  the  sequel  of  this 
chapter,  how  much  the  proper  management  of  it  conduces 
to  the  success  of  our  philosophical  pursuits,  and  of  our  ge- 
neral conduct  in  life^ 

The  subserviency  of  Abstraction  to  the  power  of  Reason- 
ing, and  also,  its  subserviency  to  the  exertions  of  a  Poetical 
or  Creative  Imagination,  shall  be  afterwards  fully  illustrated. 
At  present,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  as 
abstraction  is  the  ground-work  of  classification,  without  this 
faculty  of  the  mind  we  should  have  been  perfectly  incapable 
of  general  speculation,  and  all  our  knowledge  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  limited  to  individuals  ;  and  that  some  of  the  ^ 
most  useful  branches  of  science,  particularly  the  different 
branches  of  mathematics,  in  which  the  very  subjects  of  our 
reasoning  are  abstractions  of  the  understanding,  could  never 
have  possibly  had  an  existence.  With  respect  to  the  sub- 
serviency of  this  faculty  to  poetical  imagination,  it  is  no  les-s 
obvious,  that,  as  the  poet  is  supplied  with  all  his  materials 
bv  experience  :  and  as  his  province  is  limited  to  combine 
and  modify  things  which  really  exist,  so  as  to  produce  new 
wholes  of  his  own ;  so  every  exertion  which  he  thus  makes 
of  his  powers.  presupj)oses  the  exercise   of  abstraction  in 
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decomposing  and  separating  actual  combinations.  And  it 
was  on  this  account,  that,  in  the  chapter  on  Conception,  1 
was  led  to  make  a  distinction  between  that  faeuUy,  which  is 
evidently  simple  and  uncompounded,  and  the  power  of  Ima- 
gination, which  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  I  employ  the 
word  in  these  inquiries)  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
various  other  powers. 

I  have  introduced  these  remarks,  in  order  to  point  out  a 
difFerence  between  the  abstractions  which  are  subservient  to 
reasoning,  and  those  which  are  subservient  to  imagination. 
And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  a  distinction  which  has  not 
biscn  sufficiently  attended  to  by  some  writers  of  eminence. 
In  every  instance  in  which  imagination  is  employed  in  form- 
ing new  wholes,  by  decompounding  and  combining  the  per- 
ceptions of  sense,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  poet  or 
the  painter  should  be  able  to  state  to  himself  the  circumstan- 
ces abstracted,  as  separate  objects  of  conception.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  requisite  in  every  case  in  which  abstraction 
is  subservient  to  the  power  of  reasoning ;  for  it  frequently 
happens,  that  we  can  reason  concerning  one  quality  or  pro- 
perty of  an  object  abstracted  from  the  rest,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  it  separately. 
Thus,  1  can  reason  concerning  extension  and  figure,  without 
any  reference  to  colour ;  although  it  may  be  doubted,  if  a 
person  possessed  of  sight  can  make  extension  and  figure 
steady  objects  of  conception,  Avithout  connecting  with  them 
one  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this  always  owing  (as  it  is  in 
the  instance  now  mentioned)  merely  to  the  association  of 
ideas ;  for  there  are  cases,  in  which  we  can  reason  con- 
cerning things  separately,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
suppose  any  being  so  constituted  as  to  conceive  apart. 
Thus,  we  can  reason  concerning  length,  abstracted  from  any 
other  dimension  ;  although,  surely,  no  understanding  can 
make  length,  without  breadth,  an  object  of  conception,  And, 
"by  the  way,  this  leads  me  to  take  notice  of  an  error,  which 
mathematical  teachers  are  apt  to  commit,  in  explaining  the 
first  principles  of  geometry.     By  dwelling  long  on  Euclid's 
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first  definitions,  they  lead  the  student  to  suppose  that  they 
relate  to  notions  which  are  extremely  mysterious,  and  to 
strain  his  powers  in  fruitless  attempts  to  conceive,  what  can- 
not possibly  be  made  an  object  of  conception.  If  these  defi- 
nitions were  omitted,  or  very  slightly  touched  upon,  and  the 
attention  at  once  directed  to  geometrical  reasonings,  the  btu- 
dent  would  immediately  perceive,  that  although  the  lines  in 
the  diagrams  are  really  extended  in  two  dimensions,  yet  that 
the  demonstrations  relate  only  to  one  of  them  ;  and  thut  the 
human  understanding  has  the  faculty  of  reasoning  concerning 
things  separately,  which  are  always  presented  to  us,  both  by 
our  powers  of  j^erception  and  conception,  in  a  state  of  union. 
Such  abstractions,  in  truth,  are  lamiliar  to  the  most  illiterate 
of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  they  are  insen- 
sibly formed.  When  a  tradesman  speaks  of  the  length  of 
a  room,  in  contradistinction  to  its  breadth ;  or  when  he 
speaks  of  the  distance  between  any  two  objects,  he  forms  ex- 
actly the  same  abstraction,  which  is  referred  to  by  Euclid  in 
his  second  definition ;  and  which  most  of  his  commentators 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  illustrate  by  fjrolix  metaphy- 
sical disquisitions. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
and  province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that  notwithstand- 
ing its  essential  subserviency  to  every  act  of  classification, 
yet  it  might  have  been  exercised,  although  we  had  only 
been  acquainted  with  one  individual  object.  Although,  for 
example,  we  had  never  seen  but  one  rose,  we  might  still  have 
been  able  to  attend  to  its  colour,  without  thinking  of  its  other 
properties.  This  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suf)posc, 
that  another  faculty  besides  abstraction,  to  which  they  have 
given  the  name  of  generalization,  is  necessary  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  genera  and  species ;  and  they  have  endea- 
voured to  shew,  that  although  generalization  without  abstrac- 
tion is  impossible  ;  yet  that  we  might  have  been  so  formed, 
as  to  be  able  to  abstract,  without  being  capable  of  generali- 
zing. The  grounds  of  this  opinion,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  examine,  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  I  have  at  pre- 
sent in  view. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Objects  of  our  Thoughts,  when  we  employ  general  Terms. 

From  the  account  which  was  given  in  a  former  chapter, 
of  the  common  theories  of  perception,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  prevailing  opinion  among  philosophers,  that  the  quali- 
ties of  external  objects  are  perceived,  by  means  of  images 
or  species  transmitted  to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  sense  : 
an  opinion  of  which  I  already  endeavoured  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin, from  certain  natural   prejudices  suggested  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world.     The  same  train  of  thinking 
has  led  them  to  suppose  that,  in  the  case  of  all  our  other  in- 
tellectual operations,  there  exist  in  the  mind  certain  ideas  dis- 
tinct from  the  mind  itself;  and  that  these  ideas  are  the  ob- 
jects about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed.     When  I  re- 
collect, for  example,  the  appearance  of  an  absent  friend,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  immediate  object  of  my  thoughts  is  an 
idea  of  my  friend  ;  which  I  at  first  received  by  my  senses, 
and  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  retain  in  the  mind  by  the 
faculty  of  memory.     When  I  form  to  myself  any  imaginary 
combination  by  an  effort  of  poetical  invention,  it  is  supposed, 
in  like  manner,  that  the  parts  which  I  combine,  existed  pre* 
viously  in  the  mind ;  and  furnish  the  materials  on  which  it  is 
the  province  of  imagination  to  operate.     It  is  to  Dr.  Reid 
vve  owe  the  important  remark,  that  all  these  notions  are 
wholly  hypothetical ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  sha- 
dow of  evidence  in  support  of  them  ;  and  that,  even  although 
we  were  to  admit  their  truth,  they  would  not  render  the  phe- 
nomena in  question  more  intelligible.  According  to  his  prin- 
ciples, therefore,  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing,  that,  in 
any  one  operation  of  the  mind,  there  exists  in  it  an  object 
distinct  from  the  mind  itself;  and  all  the  common  expres- 
sions wliich  involve  such  a  supposition,  are  to  be  considered 
as  unmeaning  circumlocutions,  which  serve  only  to  disguise 
from  us  the  real  history  of  the  intellectual  phenomena.* 

*  In  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  of  Dr.  Reid's  meaning,  in  his  reasonings' 
Against  the  ideal  theory,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  a  little  more  fully  than  \  have 
<ione  in  the  text,  in  what  sense  he  calls  in  question  the  existence  ofideMS  ;  for  the  mean- 
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"  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know,"  (says  this  excellent  philoso- 
pher,) "  how  we  perceive  distant  objects  ;  how  we  reraem- 
"  ber  things  past  ;  how  we  imagine  things  that  have  no  ex- 
"  istence.  Ideas  in  the  mind  seem  to  account  for  all  these  ope- 
"  rations  ;  they  are  all  by  the  means  of  ideas  reduced  to  one 
"  operation  ;  to  a  kind  of  feeling,  or  immediate  perception  of 
"  things  present,  and  in  contact  with  the  percipient ;  and 
"  feeling  is  an  operation  so  familiar,  that  we  think  it  needs 
"  no  exj)lanation,  but  may  serve  to  explain  other  operations." 

'•  But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is  as  difficult 
"  to  be  comprehended,  as  the  things  which  we  pretend  to 
'^explain  by  it.  Two  things  may  be  in  contact,  without 
"  any  feeling  or  perception  •,  there  must  therefore  be  in  the 

ing  which  thi-;  word  is  employed' to  convey  in  popular  discourse,  differs  widely  fron* 
that  which  is  annexed  to  it  by  the  philosophers  whose  opinion  he  controverts.  Tiiis 
explanation  I  shall  eive  in  his  own  words  : 

"  In  popular  lancuaue,  idea  signifies  the  sam '  thing  as  conception,  apprehensioH, 
notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is  to  conceive  it.  To  have  a  distinct  idea,  is 
to  conceive  it  distinotiv.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  conceive  it  at  all. — When 
the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  sense,  no  man  can  possibly  doubt  whether  he 
has  ideas." 

"  According  to  the  philosophical  meaning  of"  the  word  irfea,  it  does  not  signify  that 
act  ofthe  mind  which  we  call  thought,  or  conception,  but  some  rbject  of  thought.  Of 
these  objects  of  thought  called  ideas,  different  sects  of  philosophers  have  given  very 
different  accounts." 

"  S  me  have  held  them  to  be  self-existent;  others  to  be  in  the  divine  mind  ;  others 
in  our  own  minds  ;  and  others  in  the  brain,  or  sensorium."  p.  213. 

"  The  Peripatetic  system  ofspecies  and  phantasms,  as  well  as  the  Platonic  system 
of  ideas,  is  groundfd  upon  this  principle,  that  in  ever}'  kind  of  thought,  there  must  be 
some  object  that  really  exists;  in  every  operation  of  the  mind,  something  to  work 
upon.  Whether  this  immediate  object  be  called  an  idea  with  Plato,  or  a  phantasm  or 
species  with  Aristotle  ;  whether  it  be  eternal  and  uncreated,  or  produced  by  the  im- 
pressions of  e.iiternal  objects;  is  of  no  consequence  in  tiie  present  argument."  Ibid, 
p.  388. 

"  So  miich  is  this  opinion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  philosophers,  that,  T  doubt  not  but 
it  will  appear  to  most,  a  very  strange  paradox,  or  rather  a  contradiction,  that  men 
should  think  without  ideas.  But  this  appearance  of  contradiction  arises  from  the  am- 
biguity ofthe  word  idea.  If  the  idea  of  a  thing  mean.s  only  the  thought  of  it,  which 
is  the  most  common  meaning  of  the  word,  to  think  without  ideas,  is  to  think  without 
thought  ;  which  is  undoubtedly  a  contradiction.  But  an  idea,  according  to  the  defi- 
nition given  of  it  by  philosophers,  is  not  thought,  but  an  object  of  thought,  which 
really  exists,  and  is  perceived,". &c.   Ibid.  p.  390. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  when,  in  this  work,  I  make  use  ofthe  word  idea  in  stating 
my  own  opinions,  i  einploy  it  imiformly  in  the  popular  sense,  and  not  in  the  philoso- 
phical sense,  as  now  explained  ;  it  would  be  belter,  perhaps,  to  avoid  it  altogether  , 
but  I  have  found  it  riifticuii  to  do  so,  without  adopting  unusual  modes  of  expression. 
1  flatter  myself  that  1  have  used  it  with  due  cautioa. 
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"  percipient,  a  power  to  feel,  or  to  perceive.  How  this  pow- 
"  er  is  produced,  and  how  it  operates,  is  quite  beyond  the 
^'  reach  of  our  knowledge.  As  tittle  can  we  know,  whether 
"  this  power  must  be  limited  to  things  present,  and  in  con- 
"  tact  with  us.  Neither  can  any  man  pretend  to  prove,  that 
"  the  Being  who  gave  us  the  power  to  perceive  things  pre- 
*'  sent,  may  not  give  us  the  power  to  perceive  tilings  disinnt, 
"■•  to  romember  things  past,  and  to  conceive  things  that  ne- 
"  ver  existed."* 

In  another  part  of  this  work,  Dr.  Reid  has  occasion  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  philosophers  to 
suppose,  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
ihere  must  lie  an  object  of  thought,  which  really  exists  while 
we  think  of  it.  His  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  are  high- 
ly ingenious  and  satisfactory,  are  contained  in  his  account 
of  the  different  theories  concerning  conception.! 

As  in  all  the  ancient  metaphysical  systems  it  was  taken  foF 
granted,  (probably  from  the  analogy  of  our  external  percep- 
tions,) that  every  exertion  of  thought  implies  the  existence 
of  an  object  distinct  from  the  thinking  being  ;  it  naturally 
occurred,  as  a  very  curious  question,  What  is  the  immediate 
object  of  our  attention,  when  we  are  engaged  in  any  general 
speculation  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
idea  corresponding  to  a  general  term  ?  When  I  think  of  any 
particular  object  which  I  have  formerly  perceived,  such  as  a 
particular  friend,  a  particular  tree,  or  a  jiarticular  mountain, 
I  can  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  a  picture  or  representa- 
tion of  such  objects  ;  and  therefore  the  explanation  given  by 
the  ideal  theory  of  that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  formerly 
called  Conception,  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  at  least 
Bot  wholly  unintelligible.  But  what  account  shall  we  give, 
upon  the  principles  of  this  theory,  of  the  objects  of  my 
thoughts,  when  I  employ  the  words,  friend,  tree,  mountain,  as 
generic  terms  ?  For,  that  all  the  things  1  have  ever  perceiv- 
ed are  individuals,  and  consequently,  that  the  ideas  denoted 
by  general  words,  (if  such  ideas  exist,)  are  not  copied  fi-om 
any  originals  that  have  fallen  under  my  obsf  rvation,  is  not 
euly  self-evident,  but  almost  an  identical  proposition. 

*  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  PowerS;  p.  214.  t  Ibid.  p.  378. 
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In  answer  to  this  question,  the  Platonists,  and  at  a  still  ear- 
lier period,  the  Pythagoreans,  taught,  that,  although  these 
universal  ideas  are  not  copied  from  any  objects  perceivable 
by  sense,  yet  that  they  have  an  existence  independent  of  the 
human  mind,  and  are  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  the  un- 
derstanding, of  which  they  are  the  proper  objects,  than  ma-? 
terial  things  are  to  be  confounded  with  our  powers  of  exter- 
nal perception  ;  that  as  all  the  individuals  which  compose  a 
genus,  must  possess  something  in  common  ;  and  as  it  is  in 
consequence  of  this,  that  they  belong  to  that  genus,  and  are 
distinguishable  by  the  same  name,  this  common  thing  forms 
the  essence  of  each,  and  is  the  object  of  the  understanding, 
when  we  reason  concerning  the  genus.  They  maintained 
also,  that  this  common  essence,*  notwithstanding  its  insepa?; 
rable  union  with  a  muliitude  of  different  individuals,  is  in  it-? 
self  one,  and  indivisible. 

On  most  of  these  points,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  seems 
to  have  coincided  very  nearly  with  that  of  Plato.  The  lan- 
guage, however,  which  these  philosophers  employed  on  this 
subject  was  different,  and  gave  to  their  doctrines  the  apT 
pearance  of  a  wider  diversity  than  probably  existed  between 
their  opinions.  While  Plato  was  led,  by  his  passion  for  the 
marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  to  insist  on  the  incompre- 
hensible union  of  the  same  idea  or  essence,  with  a  number 
of  individuals,  without  multiplication  or  division.!  Aristotle, 
more  cautious,  and  aiming  at  greater  perspicuity,  cqntenled 
himself  with  saying,  that  all  individuals  are  composed  of 
matter  and  form,  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  possessing 

*  In  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  nni  versals, 
I  have  substituted,  instead  of  the  word  idea,  the  word  essence,  as  better  fitted  to  coht 
vey  to  a  modern  reader  the  true  import  of  Plato's  expressions.  The  word  essentia  is 
said  to  have  been  first  employed  by  Cicero  ;.  and  it  was  afterv.'ards  adopted  b}'  the 
school-men,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  ihe  Platonists  used  the  word  idea.  See  Dr. 
Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  PowcrS;  page  473. 

t  "  The  idea  of  a  thing,"  says  Piato,  "  ii  that  which  makes  owe  of  the  Tnanz/;  which, 
"  preserving  the  unity  and  integrity  of  its  ov/n  nature,  runs  through  and  mixes  with 
"  things  infinite  in  number ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it  may  appear,  is  always  the 
"  same:  so  that  by  it  we  find  out  and  discriminate  the  thing,  whatever  shapes  it  may 
'■'  assume,  and  under  whatever  disguise  it  may  conceal  itself." — Plato  in  Philebo  ; 
'(quoted  hy  the  author  of  the  Oiij^in  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  100, 2d  edit.) 
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a  common  form,  that  different  individuals  belong  to  the  same 
genus.  But  they  both  agreed,  that,  as  the  matter,  or  the  in- 
dividual natures  of  objects  were  perceived  by  sense,  so  the 
general  idea,  or  essence,  or  form,  was  perceived  by  the  in- 
tellect ;  and  that,  as  the  allention  of  the  vulgar  was  chiefly 
engrossed  with  the  former,  so  the  latter  furnished  to  the  phi- 
losopher the  materials  of  his  speculations. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle on  the  subject  of  ideas,  related  to  the  mode  of  their  ex- 
istence. That  the  matter  of  which  all  thincrs  are  made,  ex- 
isted  from  eternity,  was  a  principle  which  both  admitted ; 
but  Plato  farther  taught,  that,  of  every  species  of  things, 
there  is  an  idea  of  form  which  also  existed  from  eternity, 
and  that  this  idea  is  the  exemplar  or  model  according  to 
which  the  individuals  of  the  species  were  made  ;  whereas 
Aristotle  held,  that,  although  matter  may  exist  without  form, 
yet  that  forms  could  not  exist  without  matter.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  universals  differed 
widely  from  those  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  seems  to 
have  approached  to  a  speculation  which  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  more  recent  origin,  and  which  an  eminent 

*  In  this  account  of  the  diflerence  between  i'lalo  and  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
ideas,  I  have  chiefly  followed  Brucker,  whose  very  laborious  researches  with  respect 
to  this  article  of  the  history  of  philosophy  are  well  known.  In  stating  the  distinction, 
however,  1  have  confined  myself  to  as  general  terms  as  possible;  as  the  subject  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  and  has  divided  the  opinions  of  very  eminent  writers.  The 
reader  will  find  the  result  of  Brucker's  Inquiries,  in  his  own  words,  in  Note  (F.) 

The  authority  of  Brucker,  in  this  instance,  ha?  the  mure  weight  with  me,  as  it  co- 
incides in  the  most  material  respects  with  that  of  Dr.  Reid.  See  his  Essays  on  the  In  • 
lelleclual  Powers  of  Man,  and  theconclusion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

A  very  different  account  of  Aristotle's  doctrine,  in  those  particulars  in  which  it  is 
pommonly  supposed  to  differ  from  that  of  Plato,  is  given  by  two  modern  writers  of 
great  learning,  whose  opinions  are  justly  entitled  to  much  respect,  from  iheir  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  Aristotle's  latter  Commentators  of  the  Alexandrian  School — ^^ 
Pee  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  i,  and  Harris's  Hermes. 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  1  have  at  present  in  view, 
what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much  controverted  point  of  philosophical  historv.  In 
so  far  as  the  ideal  theory  was  an  allempt  to  ex-plain  the  manner  in  which  our  general 
speculations  are  carried  on,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  were  essentially  the  same  ;  and  accordingly,  what  I  have  said  on  that  subject, 
coincides  entirely  with  a  passage  which  the  reader  will  find  in  "  Ori:.jin  and  Progress 
«f  Language,"  vol  i.  p.  38,  2d  edit. 
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philosopher  of  the  present  age  has  ranked  among  the  discove- 
ries which  do  the  greatest  honour  to  modern  geniu?^.* 

Whether  this  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  coincided  entirely  with 
that  of  the  Nominalists,  (whose  opinions  I  shall  afterwards 
endeavour  to  cxplair),)  or  whether  it  did  not  resemble  more, 
a  doctrine  maintained  by  another  sect  of  .school-men  called 
Conceptualists,  I  shall  not  inquire.  The  determination  of 
this  question  is  interesting  only  to  mf-n  of  erudition,  for  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  philosophy, 
is  too  imperfect  to  assist  us  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the 
argument,  or  even  to  diminish  the  merit  of  those  philosophers 
who  have,  in  modern  times,  iieen  led  to  similar  conclusions.! 

As  it  is  not  my  object,  in  tlsis  work,  to  enter  into  histori- 
cal details,  any  farther  than  is  necessary  for  illustrating  the 
subjects  of  which  I  treat,  I  shall  pass  over  the  various  at- 
tempts which  were  made  by  the  Eclectic  philosophers,  (a 
sect  w-hich  arose  at  Alexandria  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,)  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Flato  and  Aris- 
totle concerning  ideas.  The  endless  difficulties,  it  would  ap- 
pear, to  which  their  speculations  led,  induced,  at  last,  the 
more  cautious  and  modest  inquirers  to  banish  them  entirely 
from  Dialectics,  and  to  content  themselves  with  studying 
the  arrangements  or  classifications  of  universals,  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  had  made,  without  engaging  in  any 
metaphysical  disquisitions  concerning  their  nature.  Por- 
phyry, in  particular,  although  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  specula- 
ted much  on  this  subject,  yet,  in  his  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Categories,  waves  the  consideration  of  it  as  obscure  and  in- 
tricate. On  such  questions  as  these  ;  "  Whether  genera  and 
"  species  exist  in  nature,  or  are  only  conceptions  of  the  Hu- 
"  man  Mind;  and  (on  the  supposition  that  they  exist  in  na- 
"ture)  whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objects  of  sense,  or 
"  disjoined  from  them  ?"  he  declines  giving  any  determina- 
tion. 

This  passage  in  Porphyry's  Introduction  is  an  object  of 
curiosity,  as,  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances,  it 

'^  Trcallse  of  Hnmnn  Natifrp,  book  i.  part  i,  sect.  7.         ^  See  INoto  (G.) 
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served  to  perpetuate  the  tneruory  of  a  controversy  from 
which  it  was  the  author's  iniention  lo  divert  the  inquiries  of 
his  readers.  Amidst  the  disorders  produced  by  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Barbarians,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
was  almost  entiif'ly  inst;  and  the  siudies  of  philosophers  were 
confined  to  Latin  versions  of  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  and  of 
Porphyry's  Introduction  concerning  the  Categories.  With 
men  who  had  a  relish  for  such  disquisitions,  it  is  probable 
that  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Porphyry,  would  have 
a  tendency  rather  to  excite  than  to  damp  curiosity  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  controversy 
to  which  it  relates  continued,  during  the  dark  ages,  to  form 
a  favourite  subject  of  discussion.  The  opmion  which  was 
prevalent  was,  (to  use  the  scholastic  language  of  the  times,) 
that  universals  do  not  exist  before  things,  nor  after  things^ 
but  in  things ;  that  is,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  a  com- 
mentary upon  expressions  to  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  annex  very  precise  notions,)  universal  ideas  have  not 
(as  Plato  thought)  an  existence  separable  from  individual 
objects,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  have  existed  prior  to 
them  in  the  order  of  time  ;  nor  yet,  (according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics,)  are  ihey  tnere  conceptions  of  the  mind,  formed 
in  consequence  of  an  examination  and  comparison  of  particu- 
lars ;  but  these  ideas  or  forms  are  from  eternity  united  in- 
separably with  that  matter  of  which  things  consist,  or,  as  the 
Aristotelians  sometimes  express  themselves,  the  forms  of  things 
are  from  eternity  immersed  in  matter. — The  reader  will,  I 
hope,  forgive  me,  ibr  entering  into  these  details,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  connection  uith  the  observations  which  are 
to  follow,  but  as  they  relate  to  a  controversy  which,  for  many 
ages,  employed  all  the  ingenuity  and  learning  in  Europe  ; 
and  which,  therefore,  however  frivolous  in  itself,  deserves  the 
attention  of  philosophers,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  events 
which  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  con- 
eerning  the  nature  of  universals,  till  the  eleventh  century, 
when  a  new  doc'trine,  or  (as  some  authors  think)  a  doctrine 
feoiTOVved  from  the  school  of  Zcno,  was  proposed  by  Roscc- 
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llnus  ;*  and  soon  after  very  widely  propagated  over  Europe 
by  the  abilities  and  eloquence  of  one  of  his  scholars,  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Abelard*  According  to  these  philosophers, 
there  are  no  existences  in  nature  corresponding  to  general 
terms,  and  the  objects  of  our  attention  in  all  our  general 
speculations  are  not  ideas,  but  words. 

In  consequence  of  this  new  doctrine,  the  school-men  gradu- 
ally formed  themselves  into  two  sects  :  one  of  which  attach- 
ed itself  to  the  opinions  of  Roscelinus  and  Abelard,  while  the 
other  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  Of  these  sects, 
the  former  are  known  in  literary  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Nominalists  ;  the  latter  by  that  of  the  Realists. 

As  it  is  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  that  my  own 
opinion  on  this  subject  coincides  ;  and  as  I  propose  to  de- 
duce from  it  some  consequences,  which  appear  to  me  impor* 
tant,  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  it  as  clearly  and  precisely  as 
I  am  able,  pursuing,  however,  rather  the  train  of  my  own 
thoughts  than  guided  by  the  reasons  of  any  particular  au* 
thor. 

I  formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words,  which,  in 
the  infancy  of  language,  were  proper  names,  became  gradu-" 
ally  appellatives  ;  in  consequence  of  which  extension  of  their 
signification,  they  would  express,  when  applied  to  individu* 
als,  those  qualities  only  which  are  common  to  the  whole  ge- 
nus. Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  with  respect  to  individuals  of 
the  same  genus,  there  are  two  classes  of  truths  ;  the  one, 
particular  truths  relating  to  each  individual  apart,  and  dedu- 
ced from  a  consideration  of  its  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
properties  ;  the  other,  general  truths,  deduced  from  a  con- 
sideration of  their  common  qualities,  and  equally  applicable 
to  all  of  them.  Such  truths  may  be  conveniently  expressed, 
by  means  of  general  terms,  so  as  to  form  propositions  coni- 
prehending  under  them  as  many  particular  truths,  as  ther^ 
are  individuals  comprehended  under  the  general  terms.  It 
is  farther  evident,  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  such 
general  truths  may  be   obtained;   cither  by  fixing  the  at- 

'"  5ce  Note  (H.) 
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lention  on  one  individual,  in  such  a  manner  that  our  reason- 
ing may  involve  no  circumstances  but  those  which  are  com- 
taon  to  the  whole  genus  ;  or,  (laying  aside  entirely  the 
Consideration  of  things,)  by  means  of  the  general  terms  with 
which  language  supplies  us.  In  either  of  these  cases,  our 
investigations  must  necessarily  lead  us  to  general  conclu- 
sions. Tn  the  first  case,  our  attention  being  limited  to  those 
circumstances^  in  which  the  subject  of  our  reasoning  resem- 
bles all  other  individuals  of  the  same  genus,  whatever  we 
demonstrate  with  respect  to  this  subject  must  be  true  of 
every  other  to  which  the  same  attributes  belong*  In  the 
second  case,  the  subject  of  our  reasoning  being  expressed  by 
ia  generic  word,  which  applies  m  conmion  to  a  number  of 
individuals,  the  conclusion  we  form  must  be  as  extensive  itt 
its  application,  as  the  name  of  the  subject  is  in  its  meaning. 
The  former  process  is  analogous  to  the  practice  of  geome- 
ters, who,  in  their  most  general  reasonings,  direct  the  atten- 
tion to  a  particular  diagram  :  the  latter,  to  that  of  algebraists, 
who  carry  on  their  investigations  by  means  of  symbols.*^ 
In  cases  of  this  last  sort,  it  may  frequently  happen,  from 
the  association  of  ideas,  that  a  general  word  may  recal 
gome  one  individual  to  which  it  is  applicable  ;  but  this  is 
So  far  from  being  necessary  to  the  accuracy  of  our  rea- 
soning, that,  excepting  in  some  cases,  in  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  check  us  in  the  abuse  of  general  terms,  it  always 
has  a  tendency,  more  or  less,  to  mislead  us  from  the  truth. 
As  the  decision  of  a  judge  must  necessarily  be  impartial 
when  he  is  only  acquainted  with  the  relations  in  which  the 
parlies  stand  to  each  other,  and  when  their  names  are  sup- 
plied by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  the  fictitious  names 
of  Titius,  Caius,  and  Sempronius  ;  so,  in  every  process  of 

*  These  tvto  mettiods  of  obtaining  general  triUlis  proceed  on  the  same  principles  . 
and  are,  in  fact,  mnch  less  different  from  each  other,  than  they  appear  to  be  at  first 
view.  When  We  carry  on  a  process  of  general  reasoning,  by  fixing  our  attention  on 
a  particular  individual  of  a  genrs,  this  individual  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
si^n  or  representative,  and  differs  from  any  other  si^n  only  in  this,  that  it  bears  a 
certain  reseniblancp  to  the  things  it  denotes. — The  straitrht  lines  which  are  employed 
in  the  fifh  boi  k  "I'  Euclid  to  represenl  magnitudes  in  ij;encral,  diiYer  from  the  alge- 
braical pxpres<ions  of  liie.se  inagnitudeS)  in  the  same  respects  in  which  picture  wriliny 
dilTor.s  from  arbitrary  characters. 
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reasoning,  the  ronclusion  we  form  is  most  likely  to  be  lo- 
gically just,  when  the  attention  is  confined  solely  to  signs, 
and  when  the  imagination  does  not  present  to  it  those  in- 
dividual objects  which  may  warp  the  judgment  by  casual 
as-sociations. 

To  these  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that, 
although  in  our  speculations  concerning  individuals,  it  is 
possible  to  carrv  on  processes  of  reasoning,  by  fixing  our 
attention  on  thf  of  jects  tnemselves,  without  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, yel  it  is  also  in  our  power  to  accomplish  the  same 
end,  l>y  substituting  lor  these  objects,  words,,  or  other  arbi- 
Irar-  sjgns.  The  diHcrence  between  the  employment  of 
Ian.,  ua^e  in  such  cases,  and  in  our  speculations  concerning 
clas.-es  or  genera,  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  use  of 
words  is,  in  a  great  mepsure,  optional ;  whereas,  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  essentially  necessary.  This  observation  deserves 
our  aiteiition  the  more,  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  has 
contriD'it^'d  «o  mislead  some  of  the  Realists,  by  giving  rise 
to  Hii  inc'vi,  that  the  use  of  language,  in  thinking  about  uni- 
versals,  iiowever  convtnient,  is  not  more  necessary  than  in 
thinking  about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  car- 
rying on  general  speculations,  that  idea  which  the  ancient 
philosophers  considered  as  the  essence  of  an  individual,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  particular  quality  or  qualities  in  which 
it  resembles  other  individuals  of  the  same  class,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  a  generic  name  is  applied  to  it.  It  is 
the  possession  of  this  quality,  that  entitles  the  individual  to 
the  generic  appellation,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  said 
to  be  essential  to  its  classification  with  that  particular  genus  ; 
but  as  all  classifications  are  to  a  certain  degree  arbitrary,. 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  it  is  more  essential  to  its 
existence  as  an  individual,  than  various  other  qualities  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  asaccidentaL  Jn  other  words, 
(if  I  may  borrow  the  language  of  modern  philosophy,)  this 
quality  forms  its  nominal,  but  not  its  real  essence. 

These   observations     will,  I    trust,    be  suflicient   for   the 
.satisfaction   of  such  of  my  readers   as  are  at  all   conyer^ 
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'^ant  with  philosophical  inquiries.  For  the  sake  of  others, 
to  whom  this  disquisition  may  be  new,  I  have  adiled  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine,  in  another  part  of  my 
work,  how  far  it  is  true,  (as  is  commonly  believed,)  that 
every  process  of  reasoning  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of 
syllogisms,  and  to  point  out  some  limitations,  with  which,  I 
apprehend,  it  is  necessary  that  this  opinion  should  be  re- 
ceived. As  it  would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  pre- 
sent subject,  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  doctrine  which  I 
am  then  to  propose,  I  shall,  in  the  following  remarks,  pro- 
ceed on  the  supposition,  that  the  syllogistic  theory  is  well- 
founded  ;  a  supposition  v/hich,  although  not  strictly  agreea- 
ble to  truth,  is  yet  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  use  which  I 
am  now  to  make  of  it.  Take  then,  any  step  of  one  of  Eu- 
clid's demonstrations  ;  for  example,  the  first  step  of  his  first 
proposition,  and  state  it  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism. — "  All 
"  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  cirf'le  to  the  cir- 
"  cumference,  are  equal  to  one  another."  "  But  A  B,  and 
"  C  D,  are  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle 
"  to  the  circumference.  Therefore,  A  B  is  equal  to  C  D." — 
It  is  perfectly  manifest,  that,  in  order  (o  feel  the  force  of  this 
conclusion,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  that  I  should  annex 
any  particular  notions  to  the  letters  A  B,  or  C  D,  or  that  I 
should  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  equality^  or  by  a  circle^ 
its  centre,  and  its  circumference.  Every  person  must  be  sa- 
tisfied, that  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  implied 
in  that  of  the  two  premises  ;  whatever  the  particular  things 
may  be  to  which  these  premises  may  relate.  In  the  follow- 
ing syllogism,  too  : — "  All  men  must  die  ; — Peter  is  a 
"  man  ; — therefore  Peter  must  die  ;" — the  evidence  of  the 
conclusion  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  the  particular 
notions  I  annex  to  the  words  man,  and  Peter  ;  but  would 
be  equally  complete,  if  we  were  to  substitute  instead  of  them, 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  insignificant  charac- 
ters.— "  All  X's  must  die  ; — Z  is  an  X  ; — therefore  Z  must 
"  die  ;" — is  a  syllogism  which  forces  the  assent  no  less  than 
the  former.     It  is  farther  obvious,  that  this  syllogism  would 
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be  equally  conclusive,  if,  instead  of  the  word  die,  I  were  to 
substitute  any  other  verb  that  the  language  contains  ;  and, 
that,  in  order  to  perceive  the  justness  of  the  inference,  it  is 
not  even  necessary  that  1  should  understand  its  meaning. 

In  general,  it  might  be  easily  shewn,  that  all  the  rules  of 
logic,  with  respect  to  syllogisms,  might  be  demonstrated^ 
without  having  recourse  to  any  thing  but  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet ;  in  the  same  manner,  (and  1  may  add,  on  the  very  same 
principles,)  on  which  the  algebraist  demonstrates,  by  means, 
of  these  letters,  the  various  rules  for  transposing  the  terms 
of  an  equation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  that  the  assent  we 
give  to  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  does  not  result  from 
any  examination  of  the  notions  expressed  by  the  different 
propositions  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  is  an  immediate 
consequence  of  the  relations  in  which  the  words  stand  tq 
each  other.  The  truth  is,  that  in  every  syllogism,  the  in- 
ference is  only  a  particular  instance  of  the  general  axiom, 
that  whatever  is  true  universally  of  any  sign,  must  also  be 
true  of  every  individual  which  that  sign  can  be  employed 
to  express.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  every  process  of 
reasoning  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  it 
follows,  that  this  operation  of  the  mind  furnishes  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  any  thing  corresponding  to  general  terms, 
distinct  from  the  individuals  to  which  these  terms  are  appli- 
cable. 

These  remarks,  J  am  very  sensible,  do  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  subject,  for  there  are  various  modes  of  reasoning, 
to  which  the  syllogistic  theory  does  not  apply.  But,  in  all 
of  them,  without  exception,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
that  the  evidence  of  our  conclusions  appears  immediately- 
from  the  consideration  of  the  words  in  which  the  premises 
^re  expressed,  without  any  reference  to  the  things  which 
they  denote.  The  imperfect  account  which  is  given  of  de- 
ductive evidence,  in  the  received  systems  of  logic,  makes  it 
impossible  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  prosecute  the  subject  any 
farther. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  use  of  language  as  an  in- 
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strument  of  reasoning,  I  can  easily  foresee  a  variety  of  ob- 
jections, which  may  occur  to  the  doctrine  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  establish.  But,  without  entering  into  a  particular 
examination  of  these  objections,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  take  their  rise  from  con- 
founding reasoning,  or  deduction,  properly  so  called,  with 
certain  other  intellectual  processes,  which  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  employ  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  That  it  is  fre- 
quently of  essential  importance  to  us,  in  our  speculations, 
to  withdraw  our  attention  from  words,  and  to  direct  it  to  the 
things  they  denote,  1  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge.  All 
that  I  assert  is,  that,  in  so  far  as  our  speculations  consist  of 
that  process  of  the  mind  which  is  properly  called  reasoning, 
they  may  be  carried  on  by  words  alone  ;  or,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  that  every  process  of  reasoning  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  an  algebraical  operation.  What  I  mean  by 
"  the  other  intellectual  processes  distinct  from  reasoning, 
"  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  sometimes  to  employ  in  the 
"  investigation  of  truth,"  will,  I  hope,  appear  clearly  from 
the  following  remarks. 

In  algebraical  investigations,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
practical  application  of  a  general  expression,  is  frequently 
limited  by  the  conditions  which  the  hypothesis  involves  ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, some  mathematicians  of  the  first  eminence  have 
been  led  to  adopt  the  most  paradoxical  and  absurd  conclu- 
sions. Without  this  cautious  exercise  of  the  judgment  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  algebraical  language,  no  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  the  calculus  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  us 
from  error.  Even  in  algebra,  therefore,  there  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  intellectual  powers  perfectly  distinct  from  any 
process  of  reasoning,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
€onducting  us  to  the  truth. 

In  geometry,  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  same  para- 
doxical conclusions,  as  in  algebra,  because  the  diagrams  to 
which  our  attention  is  directed,  serve  as  a  continual  check 
on  our  reasoning  powers.  These  diagrams  exhibit  to  our 
very  senses,  a  variety  of  relations  among  the  quantities  un- 
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der  consideration,  which  the  language  of  algebra  is  too  ge- 
neral to  express  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  any  effort  of  the  judgment  distinct  from  a  prof  ess 
of  reasoning.  As  every  geometrical  investigation,  however, 
may  be  expressed  algebraically,  it  is  manifest,  that,  in  geo- 
metry, as  well  as  in  algebra,  there  is  an  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  distinct  from  the  logical  process  ;  although, 
in  the  former  science,  it  is  rendered  so  easy,  by  the  use  of 
diagrams,  as  to  escape  our  attention. 

The  same  source  of  error  and  of  absurdity,  which  exists 
in  algebra,  is  to  be  found,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  in  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  Abstracting  entirely  from 
the  ambiguity  of  language,  and  supposing  also  our  reason- 
ings to  be  logically  accurate,  it  would  still  be  necessary  for 
us,  from  time  to  time,  in  all  our  speculations,  to  lay  aside 
the  use  of  words,  and  to  have  recourse  to  particular  exam- 
ples, or  illustrations,  in  order  to  correct  and  to  limit  our  ge- 
neral conclusions. — To  a  want  of  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance, a  number  of  the  speculative  absurdities  which  are 
current  in  the  world,  might,  I  am  persuaded,  be  easily  traced. 

Besides,  however,  this  source  of  error,  which  is  in  some 
degree  common  to  all  the  sciences,  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  others,  from  which  mathematics  are  entirely  exempted, 
and  which  perpetually  tend  to  lead  us  astray  in  our  philoso- 
phical inquiries.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is,  that  ambi- 
guity in  the  signification  of  words,  which  renders  it  so  difficult 
to  avoid  employing  the  same  expressions  in  different  senses, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  process  of  reasoning.  This  source 
of  mistake,  indeed,  is  apt,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  to  affect 
our  conclusions  in  metaphysics,  morals,  and  politics,  than  in 
the  different  branches  of  natural  philosophy  ;  but,  if  we  except 
mathematics,  there  is  no  science  whatever,  in  which  it  has 
not  a  very  sensible  influence.  In  algebra,  we  may  proceed 
with  perfect  safety  through  the  longest  investigations,  with- 
out carrying  our  attention  beyond  the  signs,  till  we  arrive  at 
the  last  result.  But  in  the  other  sciences,  excepting  in  those 
cases  in  which  we  have  fixed  the  meaning  of  all  our  terms 
hv  accurate  definitions,  and  have  rendered  the  use  of  these 
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terms  perfectly  familiar  to  us  by  very  long  habit,  it  is  but 
seldom  that  we  can  proceed  in  this  manner  without  danger 
of  error.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  l^ep  up, 
during  the  whole  of  our  investigations,  a  scrupulous  and  con- 
stant attention  to  the  signification  of  our  expressions ;  and, 
in  most  cases,  this  caution  in  the  use  of  words,  is  a  much 
more  difficult  effort  of  the  mind,  than  the  logical  process. 
But  still  this  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  general  doctrine 
already  delivered ;  for  the  attention  we  find  it  necessary  to 
give  to  the  import  of  our  words,  arises  only  from  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  their  ambiguity,  and  has  no  essential 
connection  with  that  process  of  the  mind,  which  is  properly 
called  reasoning,  and  which  consists  in  the  inference  of  a 
conclusion  from  premises.  In  all  the  sciences,  this  process 
of  the  mind  i?  perfectly  analogous  to  an  algebraical  opera- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  (when  the  meaning  of  our  expres- 
sions is  once  fixed  by  definitions,)  it  may  be  carried  on  en- 
tirely by  the  use  of  signs,  without  attending,  during  the  time 
of  tne  process,  to  the  things  signified. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  lead, 
appears  to  me  to  be  decisive  of  the  question,  with  respect  to 
the  objects  of  our  thoughts  when  we  employ  general  terms  5 
for  il  It  be  granted,  that  words,  even  when  employed  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  particular  signification,  form  an 
instrument  of  thought  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  rea- 
soning, the  only  shadow  of  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  com- 
mon doctrine  on  the  subject,  (I  mean  that  which  is  founded 
on  the  impossibility  of  explaining  this  process  of  the  mind  on 
any  other  hypothesis.)  falls  to  the  ground.  Nothing  less, 
surely,  than  a  conviction  of  this  impossibility,  could  have  so 
long  reconciled  philosophers  to  an  hypothesis  unsupported 
by  any  direct  evidence,  and  acknowledged  even  by  its  warm- 
est defenders,  to  involve  much  difficulty  and  mystery. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  in  this  part  of 
ray  work,  into  a  particular  consideration  of  the  practical  con- 
sequences which  follow  from  the  foregoing  doctrine.  I  can- 
not, however,  help  remarking  the  importance  of  cultivating, 
«n  the  one  hand,  a  talent  for  ready  and  various  illustration. 
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and,  on  the  other,  a  habit  of  reasoning  by  me&ns  of  general 
terms.  The  former  talent  is  necessary,  not  only  for  correct- 
ing and  limiting  our  general  conclusions,  but  for  enabling  us 
to  apply  our  knowledge,  when  occasion  requires,  to  its  real 
practical  use.  The  latter  serves  the  double  purpose,  of 
preventing  our  attention  from  being  distracted  during  the 
Course  of  our  reasonings,  by  ideas  which  are  foreign  to  the 
point  in  question,  and  of  diverting  the  attention  from  those 
conceptions  of  particular  objects  and  particular  events,  which 
might  di>lurb  the  judgment,  by  the  ideas  and  feelings  which 
are  apt  to  be  associated  with  them,  in  consequence  of  our 
own  casual  experience. 

This  last  observation  points  out  to  us,  also,  one  principal 
foundation  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his  object  is  not  so 
much  to  inform  and  to  satisfy  the  understandings  of  his  hearers, 
as  to  force  their  immediate  assent ;  it  is  frequently  of  use  to 
him  to  clothe  his  reasonings  in  that  specific  and  figurative 
language  which  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds  associa- 
tions favourable  to  his  purpose,  or  may  di\ert  their  attention 
from  a  logical  examination  of  his  argument.  A  process  of 
reasoning  so  expressed,  affords  at  once  an  exercise  to  the 
judgment,  to  the  imagination,  and  to  the  passions  ;  and  is  apt, 
even  when  loose  and  inconsequential,  to  impose  on  the  best 
understandings. 

It  appears  farther  from  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made,  that  the  perfection  of  philosophical  language,  consi- 
dered either  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  or  as  a  medium  of 
communication  with  others,  consists  in  the  use  of  expres- 
sions, which,  from  their  generality,  have  no  tendency  to 
awaken  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  consists  In  its  approaching,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, in  its  nature,  to  the  language  of  algebra.  And  hence 
the  effects  which  long  habits  of  philosophical  speculation 
have,  in  weakening,  by  disuse,  those  faculties  of  the  mind, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  exertions  of  the  poet  and  the 
orator,  and  of  gradually  forming  a  style  of  composition, 
which  they  who  read  merely  for  amusement,  are  apt  to  cen- 
sure for  want  of  vivacity  and  of  ornament. 
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StCTlON  III. 

Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  some  modem  Philosophers  on  the  isubjecl  of  the  forego' 

ing  Section. 

After  the  death  of  Abelard,  through  whose  abilities  and 
eloquence  the  sect  of  Nominalists  had  enjoyed,  for  a  few  yearsj 
a  very  splendid  triumph^  the  system  of  the  Realists  began  to 
fevive  ;  and  it  was  soon  so  completely  re-established  in  the 
schools,  as  to  prevail,  with  little  or  no  opposition^  till  the 
fourteenth  century*  What  the  circumstances  were,  which 
led  philosophers  to  abandon  a  doctrine,  which  seems  so 
strongly  to  recommend  itself  by  its  simplicity,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  conceive.  Probably  the  heretical  opinions,  which 
had  subjected  both  Abelard  and  Roscelinus  to  the  censure 
©f  the  church,  might  create  a  prejudice  also  against  their 
philosophical  principles  ;  and  probably  too^  the  manner  ia 
which  these  principles  were  stated  and  defended,  was  not 
ihe  clearest)  nor  the  most  satisfactory.*  The  principal 
cause,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  of  the  decline  of  the 
sect  of  Nominalists,  was  their  want  of  some  palpable  exam- 
ple, by  means  of  which  they  might  illustrate  their  doctrine. 
It  is  by  the  use  which  algebraists  make  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  carrying  on  their  operations,  that  Leibnitz  and 
Berkeley  have  been  most  successful  in  explaining  the  use  of 
language  as  an  instrument  of  thought ;  and,  as  in  the  twelfth 
•entury,  the  algebraical  art  was  entirely  unknown,  Rosceli- 
nus and  Abelard  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  conveying  their  leading  idea  by  general  circumlocutions, 
and  must  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  stating  it 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves  :  a  consideration, 
which,  if  it  accounts  for  the  slow  progress  which  this  doc- 
trine made  in  the  world,  places  in  the  more  striking  light, 
the  genius  of  those  men,  whose  sagacity  led  them,  under  so 
great  disadvantages,  to  approach  to  a  conclusion  so  just  and 
philosophical  in  itself,  and  so  opposite  to  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions of  their  age. 

*  The -rreat  argument  1^■hiph  the  Nominalists  employed  against  the  existence  (}f 
universals  was :  "  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  prater  necessilaiem." 
VOL.    I.  18 
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In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  sect  seems  to  have  been 
almost  completely  extinct  ;  their  doctrine  being  equally  re- 
probated by  the  two  great  parties  which  then  divided  the 
schools,  the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus  and  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. These,  although  they  differed  in  their  manner  of  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  universals,  and  opposed  each  other's 
opinions  with  much  asperity,  yet  united  in  rejecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalists,  not  only  as  absurd,  but  as  leading 
to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  At  last,  William  Oc- 
cam, a  native  of  England,  and  a  scholar  of  Duns  Scotus,  re- 
vived the  ancient  controversy,  and  with  equal  ability  and 
success  vifidicated  the  long-abandoned  philosophy  of  Ros- 
celij^us.  From  this  time  the  dispute  was  carried  on  with 
great  warmth,  in  the  universities  of  France,  of  Germany,  and 
of  England  :.  more  particularly  in  the  two  former  countries, 
\f'h'/rs  the  sovereigns  were  led,  by  some  political  views,  to? 
iHterest  themselves  dreply  in  the  contest,  and  even  to  era- 
ipk>-y  the  civil  power  in  supporting  their  favourite  opinions. 
Tii<:'  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  return  for  the  assistance 
which,  in  his  disputes  with  the  Pope,*  Occam  had  given  to 
him  by  his  writings,  sided  with  the  Nominalists.  Lewis 
the  Eleventh  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  attached  himself 
to  the  Realists,  and  made  their  antagonists  the  objects  of  a 
cniel  persecution.! 

The  protestant  reformation,  at  length,  involved  men  of 
learning  in  discussions  of  a  more  interesting  nature  ;  but 
even  the  zeal  of  theological  controversy  could  hardly  exceed 
that  with  which  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  had  for  some 
time  before  maintained  their  respective  doctrines.  "  Clamores 
"  pi'imum  ad  ravira,"  (says  an  author  who  had  himself  been 
an  eye-witness  of  these  literary  disputes,)  "  hinc  improbitas, 
"  sannae,  minae,  convitia,  dum  luctantur,  et  uterque  alterum 
"  tentat  prosternere  :  consumtis  verbis  venitur  ad  pugnoSy 
"  ad  veram  Icctam  ex  ficia  et  simulata.  Quin  etiam,  quae 
"  contingunt  in    palaestra,  illic  non  desunt,  colaphi,  alapse, 

*  Occam,  we  are  told,  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the  emreror  :  "  Tu  me  defendas 
gladio,  et  eg;o  le  defendarn  caiamo."  BrbckeB;  voL  iii.  p.  848. 

t  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  Hisiorv. 
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"  consputio,  calees,    morsus,    eliam    quae  jam    Supra  leges 
"  pa'.EBstrae,  fustes,    ferruni,    faucii   multi,    nonnutiquarn  oc- 
"  cisi.'''*     That  this  account  is  not  exaggerated,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  no  less  an  author  than  Erasmus,  who  mentions  it 
as  a  common  occurrence  :  "  Eos  usque  ad  patlorem,  usque  dd 
"  convitia,  usque  ad  sputa,  nonnunquam  et  usque  ad  pugnos  in- 
^f'  vicemdigladiari,aliosutNominales, alios  utReales,  Ioqui,"t 
The  dispute  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  relate,  al- 
though for  some  time  after  the  Reformations  interrupted  by 
theological  disquisitions,  has  been  since   occasionally  reviv- 
ed by  different  writers  ;    and,    singular   as  it  may  appear,  i£ 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  which  all  parties 
are  agreed.     The  names,  indeed,  of  Nominalists  and  R^-al- 
ists  exist  no  longer;  but  the  point  in  dispute  between   tfiese 
two  celebrated   sects,   coincides   precisely    with  a  quesuon 
which  has  been  agitated  in  our  own  times,  and  which  has  led 
to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speculations  of  modern  philo- 
sophy. 

Of  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Nominalists,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  the  most  distui- 
guished,  are  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  The  first  has, 
in  various  parts  of  his  works,  reprobated  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Realists  ;  and  has  stated  the  opinions  of  their  antago- 
nists with  that  acuteness,  simplicity,  and  precision,  which 
distinguish  all  his  writings.^    The  second  considering,  (and, 

*  LUDOVICUS   ViVES. 

t  The  Nominalists  procured  the  death  of  John  Huss,  who  was  a  Realist ;  and  in 
their  letter  to  Lewis  King  of  France,  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  he  (ell  a  victim  to 
the  resentment  of  their  sect.  The  Realists,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained,  in  the  year 
1479,  the  condemnation  of  John  de  Wcsalia,  who  was  attached  to  the  party  of  the 
IVominalists.  These  contending  sects  carried  their  fury  so  far  as  to  charge  each  othet 
with  "  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History^ 

t  "  ITje  universality  of  one  name  to  many  things,  hath  been  the  cause  that  men 
tMmk  the  things  themselves  are  universal ;  and  so  seriously  contend,  that  besides  Peter 
and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  shall  lie,  in  the  world, 
there  is  yet  something  else,  that  we  call  man,  viz.  Man  in  general ;  deceiving  them- 
selves, by  taking  the  universal,  or  general  appellation,  for  the  thing  tt  signifieth  :  For 
if  one  should  desire  the  painter  to  make  him  the  picture  ')f  a  man,  whicli  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  of  a  man  in  general ;  he  meanelh  no  more,  but  that  the  painiei-  shouM 
ch<JOse  what  man  he  pleaseth  to  draw,  which  must  need^  be  some  of  them  that  arc,  er 
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in  my  opinion,  justly)  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients  concern- 
ing universals,  in  support  of  which  so  much  ingenuity  had 
been  employed  by  the  Realists,  as  the  great  source  of  mys- 
tery and  error  in  the  abstract  sciences,  was  at  pain?  to  over- 
throw it  completely,  by  some  very  ingenious  and  original 
speculations  of  his  own.  Mr.  Hume's*  view  of  the  subject, 
as  he  himself  acknowledges,  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  Berkeley  ;  whom,  by  the  way,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  an  opinion,  of  which  he  was  only  an 
expositor  and  defender,  and  which,  since  the  days  of  Rosce- 
linus  and  Abelard,  has  been  familiarly  known  in  all  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe.! 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  merit  of  these  writers, 
in  defending  and  illustrating  the  system  of  the  Nominalists, 
none  of  them  seem  to  me  to  have  been  full}'  aware  of  the  im- 
portant consequences  to  which  it  leads.  The  Abb6  de  Con- 
dillac  was,  I  believe,  the  first  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  Leib- 
nitz) who  perceived  that,  if  this  system  be  true,  a  talent  for 

have  been>  or  may  be  ;  none  of  which  are  universal.  But  when  he  would  have  him  to 
draw  the  picture  of  the  king;,  or  any  particular  person,  he  limiieth  the  painter  to  that 
one  person  he  chooseth.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  universal  but 
names  ;  which  are  therefore  called  indefinite,  because  we  limit  them  not  ourselves, 
but  leave  them  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer  :  whereas  a  singular  name  is  limited  an^ 
restrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  it  signifieth  ;  as  when  we  say,  this  man,  point- 
ing to  him,  or  giving  him  his  proper  name,  or  by  some  such  other  wa^'." 

HoBBEs's  Tripos,  chap.  v.  §  6. 
*  "  A  very  material  question  has  been  started  concerning  abstract  or  general  ideas  : , 
Whether  they  be  general  or  particular  in  the  mind's  conception  of  them  ?  A  great 
philosopher  has  disputed  the  received  opinion  in  this  particular;  and  has  asserted» 
that;  dll  j^eneral  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed  to  a  certain  term, 
which  give-,  them  a  more  esrtensive  signification,  ond  makes  them  recal,  upon  occa- 
sion, other  individuals,  which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of 
the  -reaiest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  that  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
)-epub!ic  of  letters,  1  shall  here  endeavour  to  confinn  it  by  some  arguments,  which,  I 
■hope,  will  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy." 

Treatise  of  Hufnan  Nature,  book  i.  part  i  §  7. 
i  Leibnitz,  too,  has  declared  himself  a  partisan  of  this  sect,  in  a  dissertation  "  De 
Stil'j  Philosophico  Marii  ISizolii."  This  Nizolius  published  a  book  at  Parma,  in  the 
year  1533,  entitled,  "  De  Veris  Principiis  et  vera  Ratione  Philosophandi  ;"  in  which 
he  opposed  several  of  the  doctrines  ol  Aristotle,  particularly  his  opinion  concerning 
universals.  An  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Preface  and  iVoles,  was  published  by 
Leibnitz  at  Frankfort,  in  the  year  1670.  The  Preface  and  Notes  are  to  be  found  ia 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  works,  by  Dutens.  (Geneva,  1768.)  I  have  inserted  a 
.^hort  extract  from  the  former,  in  Note  (1)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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reasoning  must  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  in  a  skilful  use 
of  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought.  The  most  valuable 
of  his  remarks  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  a  treatise 
De  V  Art  de  Penser,  which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
*'  Cours  f;»Eti)de." 

Dr.  Caaifjbf  II,  too,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  has 
founded,  on  the  principles  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  a  very  cu- 
rious and  interesting  speculation,  of  which  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion afterwards  to  take  notice. 

The  explanation  which  the  doctrines  of  these  writers  af- 
ford of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  general  reasoning,  is  so 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  my  apprehension,  so  satis- 
factory, that,  I  own,  it  is  with  some  degree  of  surprise  I  have 
read  the  attempts  which  have  lately  been  made  to  revive  the 
system  of  the  Realists.  One  of  the  ablest  of  these  attempts 
is  by  Di'.  Price  ;  who,  in  his  very  valuable  Treatise  on  Mo- 
rals, has  not  only  employed  his  ingenuity  in  support  of  some 
of  the  old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  school,  but  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  follow  Plato's  example,  in  connecting  this  specula- 
tion about  universals,  with  the  sublime  questions  of  natural 
theology.  The  observations  which  he  has  offered  in  support 
of  these  opinions,  I  have  repeatedly  perused  with  all  the  at- 
tention in  my  power ;  but  without  being  able  to  enter  into 
his  views,  or  even  to  comprehend  fully  his  meaning.  In- 
deed, I  must  acknowledge,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  no 
slight  presumption  against  the  principles  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds, when  I  observe,  that  an  author,  remarkable,  on  most 
occasions,  for  i)reci.sion  of  ideas,  and  for  perspicuity  of  style, 
never  fails  to  lose  himself  in  obscurity  and  mystery,  when  he 
enters  on  these  disquisitions. 

Dr.  Price's  reasonings  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  univer- 
sals are  the  more  curious,  as  he  acquiesces  in  some  of  Dr. 
Reid's  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  ideal  theory  of  ))er- 
ception.  That  there  are  in  the  mind  images  or  resembl  »n- 
ces  of  things  external,  he  grants  to  be  impossible ;  but  stiU 
he  seems  to  suppose,  that,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there 
is  something  immediately  present  to  the  mind,  which  is  the 
•bject  of  lis  attention.     "  When  abstract  truth  is  contem- 
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"plated,  is  not"  (says  he)  "  the  very  object  itself  present  to 
"the  mind?  When  niilUons  of  intellects  contemplate  the 
"equality  of  every  angle  of  a  semicircle  to  a  right  angle, 
"  have  they  not  all  the  same  object  in  view  ?  Is  this  object 
"  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only  an  image,  or  kind  of  shadow  ?  These 
"  inquiries,"  he  adds,  "  carry  ouf  thoughts  high,"* 

The  difficulty  which  has  appeared'  so  puzzling  to  this  in- 
genious writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent  than  real.  In  the 
case  of  Perception,  Imagination,  and  Memory,  it  has  been 
already  fully  shewn,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the 
existence  of  any  thir^g  in  the  mind  distinct  from  the  mind  it- 
self; and  that,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  fact  were 
otherwise,  our  intellectual  operations  would  be  jast  as  inex- 
plicable  as  they  are  at  present.  Why  then  should  we  sup- 
pose, that,  in  our  general  speculations^  there  must  exist  in 
the  mind  some  object  of  its  thoughts,  when  it  appears  that 
rfiere  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such  object, 
even  when  the  mind  is  employed  about  individuals  ? 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  although,  in  sucb 
cases'»,tliere  should  be  no  object  of  thought  in  the  mind,  there 
must  exist  something  or  other  to  which  its  attention  is  di- 
rected. To  this  difficulty  I  have  no  answer  to  make,  but  by 
repeating  the  fact  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish, that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  pos- 
sibly speculate  about  classes  of  objects ;  the  one,  by  means 
of  a  word  or  generic  term  ;  the  other,  by  me^ns  of  one  par- 

■*  The  whole  passage  is  as  follows  :  -'•  The  word  idea  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
« tbe  immeJiate-objfeft  of  the  niiiid  in  thinking,  considered  as  something  in  the  mind, 
"  whith  jepreients  the  real  oiiject,  but  is  different  from  it.  This  sense  of  an  idea  is 
"derived  from  the  iiofiorij  tiiat  when  we  think  of  any  external  existence,  there  is 
^'sotnethiir^  immedialely  prc-sent  to  themind,  which  it  coifitemplates  distinct  from  the 
♦'object  itself,  that  being  at  a  distance.  But  what  is  this  .''  It  is  bad  language  to  call 
'-it  an  iaiage  in  the  mind  of  the  object.  Shall  we  say  then,  that  there  is  indeed  no 
♦'sncVi  diing  r  But  would  not  this  be  the  same  as  to  say  that,  when  the  mind  is  em- 
"  ployed  111  viewing  and  examining  any  object,  wliich  is  either  not  present  to  it,  or 
-'-  tiws  not  exist,  h  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  nothing,  and  therefore  does 
"  not  tli«n  think  at  all .' — When  abstract  truth  is  contemplated,  is  not  the  very  object  it- 
'^^  self  present  to  the  mind?  When  millions  of  intellects  contemplate  the  equality  of 
"  every  angle  in  a  semicircle  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  same  object  in 
"  view  ?  Is  this  object  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only  an  image  or  kind  of  shadow  .''—These 
'"inquiries  carry  our  t!iO!tgh(:'  high." 
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ticular  individual  of  the  class  which  we  consider  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  rest ;  and  that  these  two  methods  of  carrying 
OR  GUF  general  speculations,  are  at  bottom  so  much  the  same, 
as  to  authorize  us  to  lay  down  as  a  principle,  that,  without 
the  use  of  signs,  all  our  thoughts  must  have  related  to  indi- 
viduals. When  we  reason,  therefore,  concerning  classes  or 
genera,  the  objects  of  our  attention  are  merely  signs  ;  or  if, 
in  any  instance,  the  generic  word  should  recal  some  indi- 
vi<iual,  this  circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  eon- 
sequence  of  an  accidental  association,  which  has  rather  a 
tendeacy  to  disturb,  than  to  assist  us  in  our  reasoning. 

Whether  it  might  not  have  been  possible  for  the  Deity  to  have 
so  formed  us,  that  we  might  have  been  capable  of  reasoning 
concerning  classes  of  objects,  without  the  use  of  signs,  I  shall 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  But  this  we  may  venture  to 
aflfirm  with  confidence,  that  man  is  not  such  a  being.  And, 
indeed,  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  therefore  necessarily 
follow,  that  there  exists  any  thing  in  a  genus,  distinct  from 
the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed ;  for  we  know  that 
the  power,  which  we  have,  of  thinking  of  particular  objects 
without  the  medium  of  signs,  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on 
their  existence  or  non-existence  at  the  moment  we  think  of 
them. 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature, 
to  indulge  ourselves  in  speculating  about  possibilities.  It  is 
of  more  consequence  to  remark  the  advantages  which  we  de- 
rive from  our  actual  constitution  ;  and  which,  in  the  present 
instance,  appear  to  me  to  be  important  and  admirable  :  inas- 
much as  it  fits  mankind  for  an  easy  interchange  of  their  intel- 
lectual acquisitions,  by  imposing  on  them  the  necessity  of 
employing,  in  their  solitary  speculations,  the  same  instrument 
of  thought,  which  forms  the  established  medium  of  their 
communications  with  each  other. 

In  the  very  slight  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  about  the 
existence  of  universals,  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  an  inter- 
mediate sect  called  Conreptualists ;  whose  distinguishing 
tenet  is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  aiind  has  a  power  of  form- 
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ing  general  conceptions.*  From  the  indistinctness  and  in- 
accuracy of  their  language  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  a  very- 
easy  matter  to  ascertain  precisely  what  was  their  opinion 
on  the  point  in  question  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  1  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  it  amounted  to  the  two  following  propositions  : 
first,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  existence  of  any 
essences,  or  universal  ideas,  corresponding  to  general  terms; 
and  secondly,  that  the  mind  has  the  power  ot  reasoning  con- 
cerning genera,  or  classes  of  individuals,  without  the  media-' 
Hon  of  language.  Indeed,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  hypo- 
thesis which  it  is  possible  to  form  on  the  subject,  distinc 
from  those  of  the  two  celebrated  sects  already  mentiontd. 
In  denying  the  existence  of  universals,  we  know  that  the 
Conceptualisls  agreed  wiih  the  Nominalists.  In  what,  then, 
can  we  suppose  that  they  differed  from  them,  but  about  the 
necessity  of  language  as  an  insiruiueni  of  thought,  in  car^ 
rying  on  our  general  speculations  ? 

With  this  sect  ol  Conceptualists,  Dr.  Reid  is  disposed  to 
rank  Mr.  Locke  ;  and  1  agree  with  him  so  far  as  to  think, 
that,  if  Locke  had  any  decided  opinion  on  the  point  in  dis- 
pute, it  did  not  differ  materially  from  what  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  express  in  the  two  general  propositions  which  I  have 
just  now  stated.  The  apparent  incotivsistencies  which  occur 
in  that  part  of  his  Essay  in  which  the  question  is  discussed, 
have  led  subsequent  authors  to  represent  his  sentiments  in 
different  lights  ;  but  as  these  inconsistencies  plainly  shew, 
that  he  was  neither  satisfied  with  the  system  of  the  Realists, 
nor  with  that  of  the  Nominalists,  they  appear  to  me  to  de- 

*  "  Nominales,  deserta  pau'o  Abelardi  hj-pothesi,  universalia  in  nolionibus  atque 
conceptibus  mentis  ex  rebus  .sinj^ulifibus  abstractione  formatis  consistere  statuebani, 
node  conceptuales  dicti  sum."  Erucker^  vol,  iii.  p.  908.  (Lips.  1766.) 

"  Nominalium  tres  erani  familiae.  Aliqui  ul  Rocelinus,  universalia  meras  esse 
voces  docuerunt.  Alii  iternm  in  solo  iniellectu  posuerunt,  aique  meros  aiiimi  concep- 
tus  esse  autumarunt,  qr.os  conceptuales  aliqui  vocant,  el  a  nominalibus  distinguunt 
quanqiiani  alii  etiani  confuudaiit.  Alii  fuerunt,  qui  universalia  quaesiverunt,  non 
lam  in  vocibus,  quam  in  seimonibus  iniegris,  quod  Job.  Sarisberieruis  adscribit  Pet. 
Abelardo ;  quo  quid  intelligal  ille,  mihi  non  satis  liquet." 

MoRHor.  Poljhii-lor.  Tom.  Sec.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  §  2. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  last  class  of  ^ioniinalists  here  mentioned,  as  1  find 
m^-self  unable  to  comprehend  their  doctrine. 
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monstrate  that  he  leaned  to  the  intermediate  hypothesis 
already  mentioned,  notwithstanding  the  inaccurate  and  para- 
doxical manner  in  which  he  has  expressed  it.* 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Reid's  own 
opinion  seems  to  me  also  to  coincide  nearly  with  that  of 
the  Conceptualists ;  or,  at  least,  to  coincide  with  the  two 
propositions  which  I  have  already  supposed  to  contain  a 
summary  of  iheir  doctrine  ?  The  absurdity  of  the  ancient 
opinion  concerning  universals,  as  maintained  both  by  Plato 
and  Aristoile,  he  has  exposed  by  the  clearest  and  most  de- 
cisive arguments ;  not  to  mention  that  by  his  own  very  ori- 
ginal and  important  speculations  concerning  the  ideal  theory, 
he  has  completely  destroyed  that  natural  prejudice  from 
which  the  whole  system  of  universal  ideas  gradually  took 
rise.  If,  even  in  the  case  of  individuals,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  the  existence  of  any  object  of  thought  in 
the  mind,  distinct  from  the  mind  itself,  we  are  at  once  reliev- 
ed from  all  the  difficulties  in  which  philosophers  have  involv- 
ed themselves,  by  attempting  to  explain,  in  consistency  with 
that  ancient  hypothesis,  the  process  of  the  mind  in  its  general 
speculations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  clear,  from  Dr.  Reid's 
criticisms  on  Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  his  opinion  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  the  Nominalists  ;  and  that  the  power 
which  the  mind  possesses  of  reasoniog  concerning  classes  of 
objects,  appears  to  him  to  imply  some  faculty,  of  which  no 
notice  is  taken  in  the  systems  of  these  philosophers. 

The  long  experience  I  have  had  of  the  candour  of  this 
excellent  author,  encourages  me  to  add,  that,  in  stating  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  universals,  he  has  not  expressed 
himself  in  a  manner  so  completely  satisfactory  to  my  mind, 
as  on  most  other  occasions.  That  language  is  not  an  essen- 
tial instrument  of  thought  in  our  general  reasonings,  he  has 
no  where  positively  asserted.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  has 
not  affirmed  the  contrary,  and  as  he  has  declared  himself 
dissatisfied  with  the  doctrines  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,   his 

«  See  Note  (K.) 
VOL,  I.  19 
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readers  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  this  is  his  real 
opinion  on  the  subject.  His  silence  on  this  point  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  the  only  point  about  which  there 
can  be  any  reasonable  controversy  among  those  who  allow 
his  refutation  of  the  ideal  hypothesis  to  be  satisfactory.  In 
consequence  of  that  refutation,  the  whole  dispute  between 
the  Realists  and  the  Conceptualists  falls  at  once  to  the 
ground  ;  but  the  dispute  between  the  Conceptualists  and  the 
Nominalists  (which  involves  the  great  question  concerning 
the  use  of  signs  in  general  speculation)  remains  on  the  same 
footing  as  before. 

In  order  to  justify  his  own  expressions  concerning  univer- 
sal, and  in  opposition  to  the  language  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  Dr.  Reid  is  at  pains  lo  illustrate  a  distinction  between- 
conception  and  imagination,  which,  he  thinks,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  philosophers.  "  An  universal,'' 
says  he, "  is  not  an  object  of  any  external  sense,  and  there- 
"  fore  rannot  be  imagined  ;  but  it  may  be  distinctly  conceiv- 
*'  ed.  When  Mr.  Pope  says,  "  The  proper  study  of  man- 
"  kind  is  man  ;"  I  conceive  his  meaning  distinctly  ;  although 
"  I  neither  imagine  a  black  or  a  white,  a  crooked  or  a 
"  straight  man.  I  can  conceive  a  thing  that  is  impossible  ; 
"  but  1  cannot  distinctly  imagine  a  thing  that  is  impossible. 
"  I  can  conceive  a  proposition  or  a  demonstration,  but  I  can- 
"  not  imagine  either.  I  can  conceive  understanding  and  will^ 
"  virtue  and  vice,  and  other  attributes  of  the  mind  ;  but  I 
*'  cannot  imagine  them.  In  like  manner,  I  can  distinctly 
"  conceive  universals ;  but  1  cannot  imagine  them."* 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  that,  by  conceiving  univer- 
sals, Dr.  Reid  means  nothing  more,  than  understanding  the 
meaning  of  propositions  involving  general  terms.  But  the 
observations  he  has  made  (admitting  them  in  their  full  ex- 
tent) do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  question  about  the  neces- 
sity of  signs,  to  enable  us  to  speculate  about  such  proposi- 
tions. The  vague  use  which  metaphysical  writers  have 
made  of  the  word  conception,  (of  which  1  had  occasion  t©> 

-  p.  482. 
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take  notice  in  a  former  chapter,)  has  contributed  in  part  to 
embarrass  this  subject.     That  we  cannot  conceive  univer- 
sals  in  a  way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  conceive 
an  absent  object  of  sense,  is  granted  on  both  sides.     Why 
then  should  we  employ  the  same  word  conception,  to  exftress 
two  operations  of  the  mind  which  are  essentially  different  ? 
When  we  speak  of  conceiving  or  understanding  a  general 
proposition,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  that  we  have  a  con- 
viction, (founded  on  our  previous  use  of  the  words  in  which 
it  is  expressed,)  that  we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  pleasure, 
to  substitute,  instead  of  the  general  terms,  some  one  of  the 
individuals  comprehended  under  them.     When  we  hear  a 
proposition  announced,  of  which  the  terms  are  not  familiar 
to  us  ;  we  naturally  desire  to  have  it  exemplified,  or  illus- 
trated, by  means  of  some  particular  instance  ;  and  when  we 
are  once  satisfied  by  such  an  application,  that  we  have  the 
interpretation  of  the  proposition  at  all  times  in  our  power, 
we  make  no  scruple  to  say,  that  we  conceive  or  understand 
its  meaning  ;  although  we  should  not  extend  our  views  be- 
yond the  words  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  even  although 
no  particular  exemplification  of  it  should  occur  to  us  at  the 
moment.     It  is  in  this  sense  only,  that  the  terms  of  any  ge- 
neral proposition  can  possibly  be  understood  :  and  there- 
fore Dr.  Reid's  argument  does  not,  in  the  least,  invalidate 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  that,  without  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, (under  which  term  1  comprehend  every  species  of 
signs,)  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  extend  our  specu- 
lations beyond  individuals. 

That,  in  many  cases,  we  may  safely  employ  in  our  rea- 
sonings general  terms,  the  meaning  of  which  we  are  not 
even  able  to  interpret  in  this  way,  and  consequently,  which 
are  to  us  wholly  insignificant,  I  had  occasion  already  to  de- 
monstrate, in  a  former  part  of  this  section. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Continuation  of  the  same  Subject. — Inferences  v/ith  respect  to  the  Use  of  Language 
as  an  Instrument  of  Thought,  and  the  Errors  in  Reasoning  to  which  it  occasion- 
ally gives  rise. 

In  the  last  Section,  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell,  as  an  in- 
genious defender  of  the  system  of  the  Nominalists,  and  I  al- 
luded to  a  particular  application  which  he  has  made  of  their 
doctrine.  The  reasonings  which  I  had  then  in  view  are  to 
be  found  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  ;  in  which  chapter  he  proposes  to 
explain,  how  it  happens,  "  that  nonsense  so  often  escapes 
"  being  detected,  both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader.^'  The 
title  is  somewhat  ludicrous  in  a  grave  philosophical  work, 
but  the  disquisition  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  contains  many 
acute  and  profound  remarks  on  the  nature  and  power  of 
signs,  both  as  a  medium  of  communication,  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought. 

Dr.  Campbell's  speculations  with  respect  to  language  as 
an  instrument  of  thought,  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  following  passage  in  Mr,  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature.  "  I  believe,  every  one  who  examines  the  situation 
*'  of  his  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do 
"  not  annex  distinct  and  complete  ideas  to  every  term  we 
"  make  use  of;  and  that  in  talking  of  Government,  Church, 
"  Negociation,  Conquest,  we  seldom  spread  out  in  our  minds 
"  all  the  simple  ideas  of  which  these  complex  ones  are  com- 
"  posed.  It  is,  however,  observable,  that,  notwithstanding 
"  this  imperfection,  we  may  avoid  talking  nonsense  on  these 
"  subjects;  and  may  perceive  any  repugnance  among  the 
"  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  full  comprehension  of  them. 
"  Thus  if,  instead  of  saying,  that,  in  war,  the  weaker  have 
"  always  recourse  to  negociation,  we  should  say,  that  they 
"  have  always  recourse  ,to  conquest ;  the  custom  which  we 
"  have  acquired,  of  attributing  certain  relations  to  ideas, 
*'  still  follows  the  words,  and  makes  us  immediately  perceive 
'''  the  absurdity  of  that  proposition." 
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In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  this  pas- 
sage, he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  manner  our 
habits  of  thinking  and  speaking,  gradually  establish  in  the 
mind  such  relations  among  the  words  we  employ,  as  enable 
us  to  carry  on  processes  of  reasoning  by  means  of  them, 
without  attending  in  every  instance  to  their  particular  signi- 
fication. With  most  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject  1  per- 
fectly agree,  but  the  illustrations  he  gives  of  them,  are  of 
too  great  extent  to  be  introduced  here,  and  I  would  not  wish 
to  run  the  risk  of  impairing  their  perspicuity,  by  attempting 
to  abridge  them.  I  must  therefore  refer  such  of  ray  readers 
as  wish  to  prosecute  the  speculation,  to  his  very  ingenious 
and  philosophical  treatise. 

"  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,"  (says  Dr. 
Campbell,)  "  it  happens  that,  in  matters  which  are  perfectly 
"  familiar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reason  by  means  of  words, 
"  without  examining,  in  every  instance,  their  signification. 
"  Almost  all  the  possible  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other 
*'  words,  all  the  acquired  relations  of  the  signs)  have  be- 
^'  come  customary  to  us.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  unu- 
"  sual  application  of  any  term  is  instantly  detected  ;  this  de- 
"  teclion  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt  occasions  an  imme- 
"  diate  recourse  to  ideas.  The  recourse  of  the  mind,  when 
"  in  any  degree  puzzled  with  the  signs,  to  the  knowledge  it 
"  has  of  the  things  signified,  is  natural,  and  on  such  sub- 
"  jects  perfectly  easy.  And  of  this  recourse  the  discovery 
"  of  the  meaning,  or  of  the  unmeaningness  of  what  is  said, 
"  is  the  immediate  effect.  But  in  matters  that  are  by  no 
"  means  familiar,  or  are  treated  in  an  uncommon  manner, 
"  and  in  such  as  are  of  an  abstruse  and  intricate  nature,  the 
*"^^  case  is  widely  different."  The  instances  in  which  we  are 
chiefly  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  words  without  meaning 
are,  (according  to  Dr.  Campbell,)  the  three  following  : 

First,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 

Secondly,  When  the  terms  most  frequently  occurring,  de- 
note things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which 
the  mind  is  not  sufficiently  familiarized.    Such  are  the  words, 
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Government,  Church,  State,  Constitution,  Polity,  Power, 
Comnaerce,  Legislature,  Jurisdiction,  Proportion,  Symme- 
try, Elegance. 

Thirdly,  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  abstract,  and 
consequently,  of  very  extensive  signification.*  For  an  il- 
lustration of  these  remarks,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
ingenious  work  which  I  just  now  quoted. 

To  the  observations  of  these  eminent  writers,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  adding,  that  we  are  doubly  liable  to  the  mis- 
takes they  mention,  when  v/e  make  use  of  a  language  which 
is  not  perfectly  familiar  to  us.  Nothing,  indeed,  I  appre- 
hend, can  shew  more  clearly  the  use  we  make  of  words  in 
reasoning  than  this,  that  an  observation  which,  when  ex- 
pressed in  our  own  language,  seems  trite  or  frivolous,  often 
acquires  the  appearance  of  depth  and  originality,  by  being 
translated  into  another.  For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  am 
conscious  of  having  been  frequently  led,  in  this  way,  to  form 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  merits  of  ancient  and  of  foreign 
authors ;  and  it  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once,  that  a 
sentence,  which  seemed  at  first  to  contain  something  highly 
ingenious  and  profound,  when  translated  into  words  familiar 
to  me,  appeared  obviously  to  be  a  trite  or  a  nugatory  pro- 
position. 

The  effect  pt^duced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted  style 
in  our  own  language,  is  similar  to  what  we  experience  when 
we  read  a  composition  in  a  foreign  one.  The  eye  is  too 
much  dazzled  to  see  distinctly.  "  Aliud  styli  genus,"  (says 
Bacon,)  "  totum  in  eo  est,  ut  ^rba  sint  aculeata,  sen- 
"  tentiae  concisae,  oratio  denique  potius  versa  quam  fuse, 
"  quo  fit,  ut  omnia,  per  hujusmodi  artificium,  magis  ingen- 

*  "  The  more  general  any  word  is  in  its  signification,  it  is  the  more  liable  to  be 
abused  by  an  improper  or  unmeaning  application.  A  very  general  term  is  applica- 
ble alike  to  a  multitude  of  different  individuals,  a  particular  term  is  applicable  but 
to  a  few.  When  the  rightful  applications  of  a  word  are  extremely  numerous,  they 
cannot  all  be  so  strongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  that,  for  greater  security,  we  muss  per- 
petually recur  in  our  minds  from  the  sign  to  the  notion  we  have  of  the  thing  signified  ; 
and  for  the  reason  aforementioned,  it  is  in  such  instances  difficult  precisely  to  ascer- 
tain this  notion.  Thus  the  latitude  of  a  word,  though  different  from  its  ambiguity, 
hath  often  a  similar  effect," — Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p.  HS, 
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"  iosa  videantur    quam  re   vera   sint.       Tale  invenitur   in 
"  Seneca  efFusius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio  secundo  naoderatius." 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin  composi- 
tion, aids  powerfully  the  imposition  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering, and  renders  that  language  an  inconvenient  medium 
of  philosophical  communication,  as  well  as  an  inconvenient 
instrument  of  accurate  thought.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in 
which  this  latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  words  is  admitted, 
the  associations  among  words  must  be  looser,  than  where  one 
invariable  order  is  followed  ;  and  of  consequence,  on  the 
principles  of  Hume  and  Campbell,  the  mistakes  which  are 
committed  in  reasonings  expressed  in  such  languages,  will 
not  be  so  readily  delected. 

The  errors  in  reasoning,  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  will 
appear  the  less  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  all  the  Ian. 
guages  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world,  have  deri- 
ved their  origin  from  popular  use  ;  and  that  their  application 
to  philosophical  purposes,  was  altogether  out  of  the  view  of 
those  men  who  first  employed  them.  Whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  invent  a  language,  which  would  at  once  facili- 
tate philosophical  communication,  and  form  a  more  conve- 
nient instrument  of  reasoning  and  of  invention,  than  those  we 
possess  at  present,  is  a  question  of  very  difficult  discussion, 
and  upon  which  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion.  The 
failure  of  Wilkins's  very  ingenious  attempt  towards  a  real 
character,  and  a  philosophical  language,  is  not  perhaps  de- 
cisive against  such  a  project ;  for,  not  to  mention  some  radi- 
cal defects  in  his  plan,  the  views  of  that  very  eminent  phi- 
losopher do  not  seem  to  have  extended  much  farther  than  to 
promote  and  extend  the  literary  intercourse  among  different 
nations.  Leibnitz,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  who 
has  hitherto  conceived  the  possibility  of  aiding  the  powers  of 
invention  and  of  reasoning,  by  the  use  of  a  more  convenient 
instrument  of  thought  ;  but  he  has  no  where  explained  his 
ideas  on  this  very  interesting  subject.  It  is  only  from  a  con- 
versation of  his  with  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  when 
he  was  in  England  in  1673,  and  from  some  imperfect  hints 
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in  different  parts  of  his  works,*  that  we  find  it  had  engaged 
-his  attention.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation  he  observed, 
that  Wilkins  had  mistaken  the  true  end  of  a  real  character, 
which  was  not  merely  to  enable  different  nations  to  corre- 
spond easily  together,  but  to  assist  the  reason,  the  invention, 
and  the  memory.  In  his  writings,  too,  he  somewhere  speaks 
of  an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  which  he  had  been 
employed  in  forming,  and  which,  probably,  (as  Fontenelle 
ha«  remarked,)  had  some  relation  to  his  universal  language.* 
The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduced  into 
chymistry,  seems  to  me  to  furnish  a  striking  iUustration  of  the 
effect  of  appropriated  and  well-defined  expressions,  in  aiding 
the  intellectual  powers  ;  and  the  period  is  probably  not  far 
distant,  when  similar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  some 
©f  the  other  sciences. 


SECTION  V. 

0f   the  Purposes    to  which  the    Powers    of  Abstraction  and  Generalization   a'e 

subservient. 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that,  without  the  use  of  signs, 
all  our  knowledge  must  necessarily  have  been  limited  to  in- 
dividuals, and  that  we  should  have  been  perfectly  incapable 
both  of  classification  and  general  reasoning.  Some  authors 
have  maintained,  (hat  without  the  power  of  generalization, 
(which  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  means  nothing  more 
than  the  capacity  of  employing  general  terms,)  it  would  have 

«  See  Note  (L.) 

t  "  M.  Leibnitz  avoit  con^u  le  projet  d'une  langiie  philosophique  et  universelle. 
Wilkins  Eveque  de  Chester,  et  Dalj;;arno,  y  avoient  travaille  ;  mais  des  le  tems  qu'il 
etoit  en  Angleterre,  il  avoit  dii  a  Messieurs  Boyle  et  d'OIdenbourg  qu'il  ne  croyoit 
pas  que  ces  grands  hommes  eussent  encore  frappe  au  but.  lis  pouvoient  bien  faire 
que  des  nations  qui  ne  s'entendoient  pas  eussent  ai^ement  commerce,  mais  ils  n'avoient 
pas  attrappe  les  veritables  caracteres  reels,  qui  etoient  I'instrument  le  plus  fin  dont 
I'esprit  humain  se  put  servir,  et  qui  devoient  extremement  faciliter  et  le  raisonnemejit* 
et  la  miemoire,  et  I'invention  des  choses.  lis  devoienl  ressembler,  autant  qu'il  etoit 
possible,  aux  caracteres  d'aljiebre,  qui  en  effet  sont  ires  simples,  et  tres  expressifs, 
qui  n'ont  jamais  ni  superfluite,  ni  equivoque,  et  dont  toutes  les  varieies  sont  raison- 
nees,  II  a  parle  en  quelque  endroit,  d'un  alphabet  des  pensees  humaines,  qu'il  med- 
itoit.  Selon  toutes  les  apparences,  cet  alphabet  avoit  rapport  ^  sa  langue  univer- 
Seile."    Eloge  de  M,  Leibnitz  par  M.  de  Fonteseele. 
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been  impossible  for  us  to  have  carried  on  any  species  of 
reasoning  whatever.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
opinion  is  erroneous^  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  very  imperfectly 
gtated.  The  truth  is,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  just  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  reasoning,  but  false  in  another ;  and  I 
(feven  suspect  it  is  false  in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which  it  is 
most  commonly  employed.  Before,  therefore,  it  is  laid  dowa 
as  a  general  proposition,  the  meaning  we  are  to  annex  to 
this  very  vague  and  ambiguous  term,  should  be  ascertained 
with  precision* 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers,  that  the  expec- 
tation which  we  feel  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, is  not  founded  upon  reasoning ;  and  difFfrent  theories 
have  of  late  been  proposed  to  account  for  its  origin.  Mr. 
Hume  resolves  it  into  the  association  of  ideas.  Dr.  Reid, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  it  is  an  original  principle 
of  our  constitution,  which  docs  not  admit  of  any  explanation, 
and  which,  therefore,  is  to  be  ranked  among  those  general 
and  ultimate  facts,  beyond  which  philosophy  is  unable  to 
proceed.*  Without  this  principle  of  expectation,  it  would, 
be  impossible  for  us  to  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the  es- 
tablished course  of  nature  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it 

*  In  inquiries  of  this  nature,  so  far  removed  from  the  common  course  of  literary  pur- 
suits, it  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  remark  a  coincidence  of  opinion  among  different 
philosophers  ;  particularly  among  men  of  original  genius,  and  who  have  been  educa- 
ted in  different  philosophical  systems.  The  following  passage,  in  which  M.  de  Con- 
dorcet  i!;ives  an  account  of  some  of  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Turgot, 
approaches  very  nearly  to  Dr.  Reid's  doctrines. 

"  La  mSmoire  de  nos  sensations,  et  la  faculie  que  nous  avons  de  rSfiechir  sur  ces 
"  sensations  passees  el  de  les  combiner,  sont  le  seul  principe  de  nos  connoissances. 
"  La  supposition  qu'il  exisie  des  loix  constantes  auxqueljes  tous  les  phenomenes  ob- 
"  ser\6s  sont  assujettis  de  maniere  i  reparoitre  dans  tous  les  temps,  dans  toutes  les 
"  circonstances,  te's  qu'ils  sont  determines  par  ces  loix,  est  le  scul  fondement  de  la 
*'  certitude  de  ces  connoissances. 

"  Nous  avons  la  conscience  d'avoir  observe  cette  Constance,  et  un  sentiment  invol- 
"  ontaire  nous  force  de  croire  qu'elle  continuera  de  subsister.  La  probabilile  qui  en 
"  resulte,  quelque  grande  qu'elle  soit,  n'est  pas  une  certitude.  Aucune  relation  neces- 
"saire  ne  lie  pour  nous  le  passe  a  I'avenir,  ni  la  conslance  de  ce  que  j'ai  vu  a  celle  de 
"  ce que  j'aurois  continue  d'observer  si  j'etois  reste  dans  des  circonstances  seniblables  ; 
"  mats  I'impression  qui  me  porte  a  regarder  comme  exislant,  comme  reel  ce  qui  m'a 
"  pre^enle  ce  carac(ere  de  Constance  est  irresistible." — Vide  de  TurgoTj  partie  ii.  56. 

"  Qiiand  un  Francois  et  un  Anglois  pensent  de  nieme,  (says  Voltaire,)  il  faut  bien 
"  qu'ils  aient  raijaon." 

VOL.  I,  2a 
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is  a  principle  coeval  with  our  very  existence  ;  and,  in  some 
measure,  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  that,  al- 
though  philosophers  be  accustomed  to  state  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  form  of  general  pro- 
positions, it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life,  that  we  should  express  them  in  this  manner  ; 
or  even  that  we  should  express  them  in  words  at  all.  The 
philosopher,  for  example,  may  state  it  as  a  law  of  nature, 
that  ""  fire  scorches  ;"'  or  that  '•  heavy  bodies,  when  unsup- 
"  ported,  fall  downwards  :"  bu(,  long  before  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial signs,  and  even  before  the  dawn  of  reason,  a  child 
learns  to  act  upon  both  of  these  suppositions.  In  doing  so,  it 
is  influenced  merely  by  the  instinctive  principle  which  has 
now  been  mentioned,  directed  in  its  operation  (as  is  the  case 
with  many  other  instincts)  by  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  man,  therefore,  had  been  destined  for  no  other 
purposes,  than  to  acquire  such  an  acquaintance  with  the 
coiir>e  of  nature  as  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
animal  existence,  he  might  have  fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  his 
being  without  the  use  of  language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  instinctive  anticipation  of  phy- 
sical events,  to  accommodate  our  conduct  to  what  we  fore- 
see is  to  happen,  so  we  are  enabled,  in  many  cases,  to  in- 
crease our  power,  by  employing  physical  causes  as  instru- 
ments far  the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes  ;  nay.  we  can 
employ  a  series  of  such  causes,  so  as  to  accomplish  very  re- 
mote efi'ects.  We  can  employ  the  agency  of  air,  to  increase 
the  heat  of  a  furnace  ;  the  furnace,  to  render  iron  malleable  ^ 
and  the  iron  to  all  the  various  purposes  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  this  may  be  conceived 
and  done  without  the  aid  of  language  :  and  yet,  assuredly, 
to  discover  a  series  of  means  subservient  to  a  particular  end,^ 
or,  in  other  words,  an  effort  of  mechanical  invention,  implies^ 
according  to  the  common  doctrines  of  philosophers,  the  exer- 
cise of  our  reasoning  powers.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  of  the 
word  reasoning,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  not  essen- 
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tially  connected  with  the  faculty  of  generalization,  or  with 
the  use  of  signs. 

It  is  some  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  that  savages, 
whose  minds  are  almost  wholly  occupied  with  particulars, 
and  who  have  neither  inclination  nor  capacity  for  general 
speculations,  arfe  yet  occasionally  observed  to  employ  a 
long  train  of  means  for  accomplishing  a  particular  purpose. 
Even  something  of  this  kind,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree, 
may,  I  think,  be  remarked  in  the  other  animals  ;  and  that 
they  do  not  carry  it  farther,  is  probably  not  the  effect  of  their 
want  of  generalization,  but  of  the  imperfection  of  some  of 
those  faculties  which  are  common  to  them  with  our  species, 
particularly  of  their  powers  of  attention  and  recollection. 
The  instances  which  are  commonly  produced,  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  destitute  of  the  power  of  reasoning,  are  all  ex- 
amples of  that  species  of  contrivance  which  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  and  are  perfectly  distinct  from  those  intellectual 
processes  to  which  the  use  of  signs  is  essentially  subser- 
vient.^ 

*  One  of  the  best  attested  instances  which  I  have  met  with,  of  sagacity  in  the  lower 
animals,  is  mentioned  by  M.  Baillj',  in  his  Lettre  sur  les  Jinimauxi  addressed  to 
M.  Le  Roy, 

"  Un  de  mes  amis,  homme  d'esprit  et  digne  de  confiance,  m'a  raconiS  deux  faits  dont 
il  a  ei€  iemoin.  II  avoitiin  singe  tres  intelligent  ;  il  s'amusoit^  luidonnerdesnoix  dont 
I'animal  §toil  ires  friand  ;  maisil  iesplaqoit  assez  loin,  pour  que  retenu  parsa  chainc, 
Je  singe  ne  put  pas  les  atteindre  :  apres  bien  des  efforts  iniitiles  qui  ne  servent  q  ~'i,  pre- 
parer I'invention,  le  singe,  voyant  passer  un  domestique  portant  un  serviette  sous  le 
bras,  sesaisitdeceite  serviette,  ets'en  servit  pour  atteindre  i  lanoixetl'amenerjusqu'S, 
lui.  La  maniSre  de  casser  la  noix  exigea  une  nouvelle  invention  ;  il  e«  vint  a  bout,  en 
plaqmt  la  noix  &  lerre,  en  y  faisant  tomber  de  haul  une  pierre  ou  un  caillou  pour  la 
briser.  Vous  voyez,  Monsieur,  que  sans  avoir  connu,  comme  Gallilee,  les  loix  de  la 
chute  des  corps,  le  singe  avoit  bien  remarque  la  force  que  ces  corps  acquierent  par  la 
chute.  Ce  moyen  cependant  so  trouva  en  defaut.  Un  jour  qu'il  avoit  plu,  la  terre 
Stoit  molle,  la  noix  enlbn^oit,  et  la  pierre  n'avoit  plus  d'action  pour  la  briser.  Que 
fit  le  singe .'  II  alia  chercher  un  tuileau,  pla^a  la  noix  dessus,  et  en  laissant  tomber  la 
pierre  il  brisa  la  noix  qui  n'enfonQoit  plus." — Discours  et  mSmoires  par  VJiuteur  de 
VHistoire  de  V Astronomie .    A  Paris,  1790,  tome  ii  p.  126. 

Admitting  these  facts  to  be  accurately  stated,  they  still  leave  an  essential  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  brutes;  for  in  none  of  the  cuntrivances  here  mentioned,  is 
there  any  thing  analogous  to  those  intellectual  processes  which  lead  the  mind  to  ge- 
neral conclusions,  and  which  (according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine)  imply  the  use  of 
general  terms.  Those  powers,  therefore,  which  enable  us  to  classify  objects,  and  to 
employ  signs  as  an  instrumenl  of  thought,  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  peculiar  to  the 
^>uman  species. 
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Whether  that  particular  species  of  mechanical  contrivance 
which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and  which  consists  merely 
in  employing  a  series  of  physical  causes  to  accomplish  an 
effect  which  we  cannot  produce  immediately,  should  or 
should  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  reasoning,  I  shall 
not  now  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
remark,  that  it  is  essentially  different  from  those  intellectual 
processes  to  which  the  use  of  signs  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary. At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
what  I  have  now  said,  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  those 
mpre  complicated  mechanical  inventions,  in  which  a  variety 
of  powers  are  made  to  conspire  at  once  to  produce  a  parti- 
cular effect.  Such  contrivances,  perhaps,  may  be  found  to 
involve  processes  of  the  mind  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  signs.  But  these  questions  will  fall  more  properly 
under  our  consideration  when  we  enter  on  the  subject  of 
reasoning. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  so  far  as  our 
thoughts  relate  merely  to  individual  objects,  or  to  individual 
events,  which  we  have  actually  perceived,  and  of  which  we 
retain  a  distinct  remembrance,*  we  are  not  under  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  words.  It  frequently,  however,  happens, 
that  when  the  subjects  of  our  consideration  are  particular, 
our  reasoning  with  respect  to  them  may  involve  very  gene- 

*  [  have  thought  it  properto  add  this  limiialion  of  the  general  proposition  ;  because 
individual  objects,  and  individual  events,  which  have  not  fallen  under  the  examina- 
tion of  our  senses,  cannot  possibly  be  made  the  subjects  of  our  consideration,  but  by 
means  of  language.  The  manner  in  which  we  think  of  such  objects  and  events,  is 
accurately  described  in  the  follo\\  ing  pass^aee  of  Wollastop  ;  ho%vever  unphilosophi- 
cal  the  conclusion  may  be  which  he  deduces  from  his  reasoning. 

"  A  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  posterity,  because  his  name  is  transmitted 
to  them  ;  he  doth  not  live  because  his  name  does.  When  it  is  said,  Julius  Caesar 
subdued  Gaul,  beatPompey,  changed  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy, 
&c.  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  sa3-,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  was  Caesar  ;  that  is,  Cae- 
sar, and  the  Conqueror  of  Pompey,  are  the  •^ame  thing  ;and  Caesar  is  as  much  known 
by  the  one  distinction  as  the  other. — The  amount  then  is  only  this  :  that  the  conque- 
ror of  Pompey  conquered  Pompey  ;  or  somebody  conquered  Pompey  ;  or  rather, 
since  Pompey  is  as  little  known  now  as  Cfesar,  somebody  conquered  somebody. 
Such  a  poor  business  is  this  boasted  immortality  ;  and  such,  as  has  been  here  de- 
scribed- is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us  !" 

Religion  of  Nat,  Del.  p.  117. 
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ral  notions  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  although  we  may  conceive, 
without  the  use  of  words,  the  things  about  which  we  reason, 
yet  we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  language  in  car- 
rying on  our  speculations  concerning  them.     If  the  subjects 
of  our  reasoning  be  general,  (under  which  description  I  in- 
clude all  our  reasonings,  whether  more  or  less  comprehensive, 
which  do  not  relate  merely  to  individuals,)  words  are  the 
sole  objects  about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed.     Ac- 
cording as  these  words  are  comprehensive  or  limited  in  their 
signification,  the  conclusions  we  form  will  be  more  or  less 
general ;  but  this  accidental  circumstance  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  process  ;  so  that  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  proposition  which  holds  without  any 
exception,  that,  in  every  case,  in  which  we  extend  our  spe- 
culations beyond  individuals,  language  is  not  only  an  useful 
auxiliary,  but  is  the  sole  instrument  by  which  they  are  car- 
ried on. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  what 
forms  the  characteristical  distinction  between  the  speculations 
of  the  philosopher  and  of  the  vulgar.     It  is  not,  that  the 
former  is  accustomed  to  carry  on  his  processes  of  reasoning 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  latter ;  but  that  the  conclusions 
hp  is  accustomed  to  form,  are  far  more  comprehensive,  in 
consequence  of  the  habitual  employment  of  more  compre- 
hensive terms.     Among  the  most  unenlightened  of  mankind, 
we  often  meet  with  individuals  who  possess  the  reasoning 
faculty  in   a  very   eminent   degree,    but  as  this  faculty  is 
employed   merely  about  particulars,  it  never  can  conduct 
them  to  general  truths,  and,  of  consequence,  whether  their 
pursuits  in  life  lead  them  to  speculation  or  to  action,  it  can 
only  fit  them  for  distinguishing   themselves   in  some  very 
limited  and  subordinate   sphere.     The  philosopher,  whose 
mind  has  been  familiarized  by  education,  and  by  his  own' 
reflections,  to  the  correct  use  of  more  comprehensive  terms, 
is  enabled,  without  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  intellectual 
exertion  than  is  necessary  for  managing  the  details  of  ordi- 
nary business,  to  arrive  at  general  theorems  ;  which,  when 
illustrated  to  the  lower  classes   of  men,   in  their  particular 
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applications,  seem  to  indicate  a  fertility  of  invention,  little 
short  of  supernatural.* 

The  analogy  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  use  in  illus- 
trating these  observations.  The  difference,  in  fact,  between 
the  investigations  we  carry  on  by  its  assistance,  and  oihef 
processes  of  reasoning,  is  more  inconsiderable  than  is  com- 
monly imagined ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  amounts  only  to 
this,  that  the  former  are  expressed  in  an  appropriated  lan- 
guage, with  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  associate  par- 
ticular notions.  Hence  they  exhibit  the  efficacy  of  signs  as 
Bn  instrument  of  thought  in  a  more  distinct  and  palpable 
manner,  than  the  speculations  we  carry  on  by  words,  which 
are  continually  awakening  the  power  of  conception. 

When  the  celebrated  Vieta  shewed  algebraists,  that,  by 
substituting  in  their  investigations  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
instead  of  known  quantities,  they  might  render  the  solution 
of  every  problem  subservient  to  the  discovery  of  a  general 
truth,  he  did  not  increase  the  difficulty  of  algebraical  rea- 
sonings;  he  only  enlarged  the  signification  of  the  terms  of 
which  they  were  expressed.  And  if,  in  teaching  that  science 
it  is  found  expedient  to  accustom  students  to  solve  problems 
by  means  of  the  particular  numbers  which  are  given,  before 
they  are  made  acquainted  with  literal  or  specious  arithmetic, 
it  is  not  because  the  former  processes  are  less  intricate  than 
the  latter,  but  because  their  scope  and  utility,  are  more  obvi- 
ous, and  because  it  is  more  easy  to  illustrate  by  examples 
than  by  words,  the  difference  between  a  particular  conclu- 
sion, and  a  general  theorem. 

The  difference  between  the  intellectual  processes  of  the 
vulgar  and  of  the  philosopher,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that 
between  the   two  states  of  the  algebraical  art  before  and 

"*  "  General  reasonings  seem  intricate,  merely  because  they  are  general ;  nor  is  it 
easy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  distinguish,  in  a  great  number  of  particulars,  that 
common  circumstance  in  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and  unmixt, 
from  the  other  superfluous  circumstances.  Every  judgment  or  conclusion  with  them 
is  particular.  They  cannot  enlarge  their  view  to  those  universal  propositions,  which 
comprehend  under  them  an  infinite  number  of  individuals,  and  include  a  whole 
science  in  a  single  theorem.  Their  eye  is  confounded  with  such  an  extensive  pros- 
pect ;  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  it  even  though  clearly  expressed,  seem  intri- 
cate and  obscure."  Hffsre's  PoHHcal  Discovrsfs. 
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after  the  time  of  Vieta  ;  the  general  terms  which  are  used  in 
the  various  sciences,  giving  to  those  who  can  employ  them 
with  correctness  and  dexterity,  the  same  sort  of  advantage 
over  the  uncultivated  sagacity  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  which 
the  expert  algebraist  possesses  over  the  arithmetical  ac- 
comptant. 

If  the  foregoing  doctrine  be  admitted  as  just,  it  exhibits  a 
view   of  the  utility  of  language,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
peculiarly  striking  and  beautiful ;  as  it  shews  that  the  same 
faculties  which,  without  the  use  of  signs,  must  necessarily 
have  been  limited  to  the  consideration  of  individual  objects 
and  particular  events,  are,  by  means  of  signs,  fitted  to  em- 
brace without  effort,  those  comprehensive  theorems,  to  the 
discovery  of  which,  in  detail,  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole 
human  race  would  have  been  unequal.     The  advantage  our 
animal  strength  acquires  by   the  use  of  mechanical  engines, 
exhibits  but  a  faint  image  of  that  increase  of  our  intellectual 
capacity  which  we  owe  to  language. — It  is  this  increase  of 
our  natural  powers  of  comprehension,  which  seems  to  be  the 
principal  foundation  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  dis- 
covery of  general  theorems.     Such  a  discovery  gives  us  at 
once  the  command  of  an  infinite  variety  of  particular  truths, 
and  communicates  to  the  mind  a  sentiment  of  its  own  power, 
not  unlike  to  what  we  feel  when  we  contemplate  the  magni- 
tude of  those  physical  effects,  of  v.'hich  we  have  acquired  the 
command  by  our  mechanical  contrivances.  ■ 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  first,  to  be  a  farther  conse- 
quence of  the  principles  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish, that  the  difficulty  of  philosophical  discoveries  is  much 
less  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  only 
follows  from  them,  that  this  difficulty  is  of  a  different  nature, 
from  what  we  are  apt  to  suppose  on  a  superficial  view  of  the 
subject.  To  employ,  with  skill,  the  very  delicate  instru- 
ment which  nature  has  made  essentially  subservient  to  ge- 
neral reasoning,  and  to  guard  against  the  errors  which  result 
from  an  injudicious  use  of  it,  require  an  uncommon  capacity 
of  patient  attention,  and  a  cautious  circumspection  in  con- 
ducting our  various  intellectual  processes,  which  can  only  be 
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acquired  by  early  habits  of  philosophical  reflection.  To  assist 
and  direct  us  in  making  this  acquisition  ought  to  form  the 
most  important  branch  of  a  rational  logic  ;  a  science  of  far 
more  extensive  utility,  and  of  which  the  principles  lie  much 
deeper  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  trifling 
art  which  is  commonly  dignified  with  that  name.  The  branch 
in  particular  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  more  im- 
mediately relate,  must  for  ever  remain  in  its  infancy,  till  a 
most  difficult  and  important  desideratum  in  the  history  of 
the  mind  is  supplied,  by  an  explanation  of  the  gradual  steps 
by  which  it  acquires  the  use  of  the  various  classes  of  words 
which  compose  the  language  of  a  cultivated  and  enlightened 
people.  Of  some  of  the  errors  of  reasoning  to  which  we 
are  exposed  by  an  incautious  use  of  words,  I  took  notice  in 
the  preceding  section,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards 
to  treat  the  same  subject  more  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  my  work. 


SECTION  VL 

Of  the  Errors  to  which  we  are  hable  in  Speculation,  and  iq  the  conduct  of  Affairs, 
in  consequence  of  a  rash  Application  of  general  Principles. 

It  appears  sufficiently  from  the  reasonings  which  I  offered 
in  the  preceding  Section,  how  important  are  the  advantages 
which  the  philosopher  acquires,  by  quitting  the  study  of 
particulars,  and  directing  his  attention  to  general  principles. 
1  flatter  myself  it  appears  farther,  from  the  same  reasonings, 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  language  alone,  that 
the  human  mind  is  rendered  capable  of  these  comprehensive 
speculations. 

In  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  safety  in  the  use  of 
general  principles,  much  caution  and  address  are  necessary, 
both  in  establishing  their  truth,  and  in  applying  them  to 
practice.  Without  a  proper  attention  to  the  circumstances 
by  which  their  application  to  particular  cases  must  be  modi- 
fied, they  will  be  a  perpetual  som'ce  of  mistake,  and  of  dis- 
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appointment,  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  however  rigidly  just 
they  may  be  in  themselves,  and  however  accurately  we  may 
reason  from  them.  If  our  general  principles  happen  to  be 
false,  they  will  involve  us  in  errors,  not  only  of  conduct  but 
of  speculation  ;  and  our  errors  will  be  the  more  numerous, 
the  more  comprehensive  the  principles  are  on  which  we 
proceed. 

To  illustrate  these  observations  fully,  would  lead  to  a 
minuteness  of  disquisition  inconsistent  with  my  general  plan, 
and  I  shall  therefore,  at  present,  confine  myself  to  such  re- 
marks as  appear  to  be  of  most  essential  importance. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it   is  evidently  impossible  to  esta- 
blish solid  general  principles,  without  the  previous  study  of 
particulars  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
examination  of  individual  objects,  and  individual  events,  in 
order  to  lay  a  ground-work  for  accurate  classification,  and 
for  a  just  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.     It  is  in  this 
way  only  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  general  principles, 
which  may  be  safely  relied  on,  as  guides  to  the  knowledge 
of  particular  truths  :  and  unless  our  principles  admit  of  such 
ti  practical  application,  however  beautiful  they  may  appear, 
to  be  in  theory,  they  are  of  far  less  value  than  the  limited  ac- 
quisitions of  the  vulgar.     The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  now 
so  universally  a<lmitted,  and  is  indeed  so    obvious  in  itself, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  multiply  words  in  supporting 
ihfm  ;  and  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  of  stating  them  in 
this  Chapter,  if  some  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of 
antiquity  had  not  been  led  to  dispute  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  mistaken  opinions  which  they  entertained  concerning 
the  nature  of  universals.     Forgetting  that  genera  and  species 
are  mere  arbitrary  creations  which  the  human  mind  forms, 
by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  distinguishing  qualities 
of  objects,  and  giving  a  common  name  to  their  resembling 
qualities,   they  conceive  universals  to  be  real   existences,  or 
(as  they  expressed  it)  to  be  the  essences  of  individuals  ;  and 
flattered  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  by  directing  their 
attention  to  these  essences  in  the  first  instance,  they  might  be 
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enabled  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  study  of  nature  in  detail.  These  error';,  which 
were  common  to  the  Platonistsand  the  Peripatetics,  and  which 
both  of  them  seem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythagorean 
school,  contributed,  perhaps  more  thsn  any  thing  else,  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  the  ancients  in  physical  knowledge.  The 
late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is  almost  the  only  author  of  the  pre- 
sent age  who  has  ventured  to  defend  this  plan  of  philosophi- 
zing, in  opposition  lo  that  which  has  been  so  successfully  fol- 
lowed by  the  disciples  of  lord  Bacon. 

"  The  Platonists,"  says  he,  "  considering  science  as  some- 
"  thing  ascertained,  definite,    and  steady,  would  admit  no- 
"  thing  to  be  its  object  which  was  vague,  indefinite,  and  pas- 
"  sing.     For  this  reason  they  excluded  all  individuals  or  ob- 
*'  jects  of  sense,  and  (as  Ammonius  expresses  it)  raised  them- 
"  seU'es  in  their  contemplations  from  beings  particular  to  be- 
"  ings  universal,  and  which,  from  their  own  nature,  were  eter- 
"  nal  and  definite."—"  Consonant  to  this  was  the  advice  of 
"  Pl:^fo.  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  our  speculations  and 
"  inquiries,  to  descend  fiom  those  higher  genera,  which  in- 
"  elude  many  subordinate  species,  down  to  the  lowest  rank  of 
"  species,  those  which  include  only  individuals.      But  here 
"  it  was  his  opinion,  that  our  inquiries  should  stop,  and,  as 
"  to  individuals,  let  them  wholly  alone  ;    because  of  these 
*♦  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  science."* 

"  Such,"  continues  this  author,  "  was  the  method  of  an- 
"  cient  philosophy.  The  fashion,  at  present,  appears  to  be 
"  somewhat  altered,  and  the  business  of  philosophers  to  be 
"  little  else  than  the  collecting  from  every  quarter,  into  volu- 
"  minous  records,  an  infinite  number  of  sensible,  particular^ 
"  and  unconnected  facts,  the  chief  effect  of  which  is  to  excite 
"  our  admiration." — In  another  part  of  his  works  the  same 
author  observes,  that  "  the  mind,  truly  wise,  quilting  the 
"  study  of  particulars,  as  knowing  their  multitude  to  be  infi- 
"  nite  and  incomprehensible,  turns  its  intellectual  eye  to 
"  what  is  general  and  comprehensive,  and  through  generals 
"  learns  to  see,  and  recognize  whatever  exists."! 

•Harris's  Three  Treatises,  pages  341,  31S.  tlhid  p.  227. 
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If  we  abstract  from  these  obvious  errors  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, with  respect  to  the  proper  order  to  be  observed 
in  our  inquiries,  and  only  suppose  them  to  end  where  the 
Platonists  said  that  they  should  begin,  the  magnificent  en- 
comiums they  bestowed  on  the  utility  of  those  coniprehen- 
sive  truths  which  form  the  object  of  science  (making  allow- 
ance for  the  obscure  and  mysierious  terms  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed them)  can  scarcely  be  mgarded  as  extravagant^     It 
is  probable  that  from  a  few  accidental  instances  of  succcsfii'ul 
investigation,  they  had  been  siruck  with  the  wonderful  effect 
;of  general  princi[)Ies  in  increasing  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and,  misled  by  that  impatience  in  the  study  of 
particulars  which  is  so  often  connected  with  tlve  conscious- 
ness of  superior  abili>ty,  they  laboured  to  persuade  them- 
selves, that,  by  a  life  devoted  to  abstract  meditation,  such 
principles  might  be  rendered  as  immediate  objects  of  intel- 
lectual perception,  as  the  individuals  which  compose  the  ma- 
terial world  are  of  our  externa]  senses.     By  connecting  this 
opinion  with  their  other  doctrines  concerning  universals,  they 
were  unfortunately  enabled  to  exhibit  it  in  so  mysterious  a 
form,  as  not  only  to  impose  on  themselves,  but  to  perplex  the 
understandings  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe,  for  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations, is,  that  the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge 
must  be  laid  in  the  examination  of  particular  objects  and 
particular  facts  ;  and  that  it  is  only  as  far  as  our  general  prin- 
ciples are  resolvable  into  these  primary  elements,  that  they 
possess  either  truth  or  utility.  It  rau,*t  not,  however,  be  ua- 
derstood  to  be  implied  in  this  conclusion,  that  all  our  know- 
ledge must  ultimately  rest  on  our  own  proper  experience. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  human  improvement,  must  have  been  wonderfully 
retarded  ;  for,  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  each  individual  to 
form  a  classification  of  objects,  in  consequence  of  observa- 
tions and  abstractions  of  his  own,  and  to  infer  from  the  actu- 
al examination  of  particular  facts,  the  general  truths  on 
which  his  conduct  proceeds,  human  affairs  would  at  this  day 
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remain  nearly  in  the  same  state  to  which  they  were  brought 
by  the  experience  of  the  first  generation.     In  fact,  this  is 
very  nearly  the  situation  of  the  species  in  all  those  parts  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  existence  of  the  race  depends  on  the 
separate  efforts  which  each  individual  makes,  in  procuring 
for  himself  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  ami  in  which,  of  conse- 
quence, the  habits  and  acquirements  of  each  individual  must 
be  the  result  of  his  own  personal  experience.     In  a  cultivated 
society,  one  of  the  first  acquisitions  which  children  make,  is 
the  use  of  language  ;  by  which  means  they  are  familiarized, 
from  their  earliest  years,  to  the  consideration  of  classes  of 
objects,  and  of  general  truths,  and  before  that  time  of  life  at 
which  the  savage  is  possessed  of  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  his  own  preservation,  are  enabled  to  appropriate  to  them* 
selves  the  accumulated  discoveries  of  ages. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  stationary  condition  in  which 
the  race  inust,  of  necessity,  continue,  prior  to  the  separation 
of  arts  and  professions,  the  natural  disposition  of  the  mind  to 
ascend  from  particular  truths  to  general  conclusions,  could 
not  fail  to  lead  individuals,  even  in  the  rudest  state  of  socie- 
ty, to  collect  the  results  of  their  experience,  for  their  own  in^ 
struction  and  that  of  others.  But,  without  the  use  of  genera] 
terms,  the  only  possible  way  of  communicating  such  conclu-r 
sions  would  be  by  means  of  some  particular  example,  of 
which  the  general  application  was  striking  and  obvious.  In 
other  words,  the  wisdom  of  such  ages  will  necessarily  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  fables  or  parables,  or  in  the  still  simpler 
form  of  proverbial  instances,  and  not  in  the  scientific  form  of 
general  maxirns.  In  this  way,  undoubtedly,  much  useful  in- 
struction, both  of  a  prudential  and  moral  kind,  might  be  con- 
veyed :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious,  that,  while  general 
truths  continue  to  be  expressed  merely  by  particular  ex- 
emplifications, they  would  afford  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
one  generation  to  improve  on  the  speculations  of  another ; 
as  no  effort  of  the  understanding  could  combine  them  to- 
gether, or  employ  them  as  premises,  in  order  to  obtain  other 
conclusions  more  remote  and  comprehensive.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  scope  or  moral  of 
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the  fable  should  be  separated  entirely  from  its  accessary  cir- 
cumstances, and  stated  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition. 
From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  appears,  how  much  the 
progress  of  human  reason,  which  necessarily  accompanies 
the  progress  of  society,  is  owing  to  the   introduction  of  ge- 
neral terms,  and  to  the  use  of  general  propositions.     In  con- 
sequence of  the  gradual  improvements  which  take  place  in 
language   as   an    instrument   of  thought,  the  classifications 
both  of  things  and   facts  with  which  the  infant  faculties  of 
each  successive  race  are  conversant,  are  more  just  and  more 
comprehensive  than  those  of  their  predecessors  :  the  disco- 
veries which,  in  one  age,  were  confined  to  the  studious  and 
enlightened  few,  becoming  in  the  next,  tlie  established  creed 
of  the  learned  ;  and  in  the  third,  forming  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  education.       Indeed,   among  those,  who 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  instruction,  some  of  the  most 
remote  and  wonderful  conclusions  of  the  human  intellect  are, 
even  in  infancy,  as  completely  familiarized  to  the  mind,  as 
the  most  obvious  phenomena  which  the  material  world  ex- 
hibits to  their  senses. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  they  open  an  unbounded  pro- 
spect of  intellectual  improvement  to  future  ages ;  as  they 
point  out  a  provision  made  by  nature  to  facilitate  and  abridge, 
more  and  more,  the  process  of  study,  in  proportion  as  the 
truths  to  be  acquired  increase  in  number.     Nor  is  this  pro- 
spect iJerived  from  theory  alone.     It  is  encouraged  by  the 
past  history  of  all  the  sciences  ;  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, by  that  of  mathematics  and  physics,  in  which  (he  state 
of  discovery,  and  the  prevailing  methods  of  instruction  may, 
at  all  times,  be  easily  compared  together.     In  this  last  ob- 
servation 1  have  been  anticipated  by  a  late  eminent  mathe- 
matician, whose  eloquent  and  philosophical  statement  of  the 
argument  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  those,  who  are 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  facts  on  which  his  conclusion  is 
founded  : 

"  To  such  of  my  readers,  as  may  be  slow  in  admitting  the 
"  possibility  of  this  progressive  improvement  in  the  human 
"  race,  allow  mc  to  state,  as  an  examplcj  the  history  of  that 
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"  science  in  which  the  advances  of  discovery  are  the  most 
"  certain,  and  in  which  they  may  be  measured  with  the 
"  greatest  precision.  Those  elementary  truths  of  geometry 
"  and  of  astronomy  which,  in  India  and  Egypt,  formed  an 
"  occult  science,  upon  which  an  ambitious  priesthood  found- 
"  ed  its  influence,  were  become,  in  the  limes  of  Archimedes 
"  and  Hipparchus,  the  subjects  of  common  education  in  the 
"  public  schools  of  Greece.  In  the  last  century,  a  few 
"  years  of  study  were  sufficient  for  comprehending  all  that 
"Archimedes  and  Hipparchus  knew;  and,  at  present,  two 
"  years  employed  undrr  an  able  teacher,  carry  the  student 
"  beyond  those  conclusions,  which  limited  the  inquiries  of 
"  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton.  Let  any  person  reflect  on  these 
"  facts :  let  him  follow  the  immense  chain  which  connects 
,"  the  inquiries  of  Euler  with  those  of  a  Priest  of  Memphis ; 
"  let  him  observe,  at  each  epoch,  how  genius  outstrips  the 
"  present  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken  by  mediocrity  in  the 
"  next ;  he  will  perceive,  that  nature  has  furnished  us  with 
"  the  means  of  abridging  and  facilitating  our  intellectual  la- 
"  bour,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehending  that 
"  such  simplifications  can  ever  have  an  end.  He  will  per- 
"  ceive,  that  at  (he  moment  when  a  multitude  of  particular 
"  solutions,  and  of  insulated  facts,  begin  to  distract  the  at- 
"  tention,  and  to  overcharge  the  memory,  the  former  gra- 
"  dually  lose  themselves  in  one  general  method,  and  the  lat- 
"  ter  unite  in  one  general  law ;  and  that  these  generalizations 
"  continually  succeeding  one  to  another,  like  the  successive 
"  multiplications  of  a  number  by  itself,  have  no  other  limit, 
"  than  that  infinity  which  the  human  faculties  are  unable  to 
"  comprehend."* 

SECTION  VIL 

Continuation  of  the  same  Subjecl.— Differences  in  the  Intellectual  Character  of  Inr 
dividuals,  arising  from  their  different  Habits  of  Abstraction  and  Generalization. 

In  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  civiliza- 
tion, its  tendency  to  familiarize  the  mind  to  general  terms, 

*  See  Note  (M.) 
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and  to  general  propositions,  I  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  this 
influence  extends  equally  to  all  the  classes  of  men  in  society. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  those  who  receive  a  liberal  education ;  while  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders,  like  those  of  savages,  are  so  ha- 
bitually occupied  about  particular  objects  and  particular 
events,  that,  although  they  are  sometimes  led,  from  imitation, 
to  employ  general  expressions,  the  use  which  they  make  of 
them  is  much  more  the  result  of  memory  than  judgment ;  and 
it  is  but  seldom  that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  fully  any 
process  of  reasoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  lor  me  to  remark,  that  this  observa- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  incapacity  of  the  vulgar  for  general 
speculations,  (like  all  observations  of  a  similar  nature,)  must 
be  received  with  some  restrictions.  In  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety as  that  in  which  we  live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual 
to  be  found,  (o  whom  some  general  terms,  and  some  gene- 
ral truths,  are  net  perfectly  familiar ;  and,  therefore,  the  fore- 
going conclusions  are  to  be  considered  as  descriptive  of 
those  habits  of  thought  alone,  which  are  most  prevalent  in 
their  mind.  To  abridge  the  labour  of  reasoning,  and  of 
memory,  by  directing  the  attention  to  general  principles,  in- 
stead of  particular  truths,  is  the  professed  aim  of  all  philo- 
sophy ;  and  according  as  individuals  have  more  or  less  of 
the  philosophic  spirit,  their  habitual  speculations  (whatever 
the  nature  of  their  pursuits  may  be)  will  relate  to  the  for- 
mer, or  to  the  latter,  of  these  objects. 

There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers,  two  classes, 
whose  habits  ol  thought  are  remarkably  distinguished  from 
each  other  ;  the  one  class  comprehending  what  we  commonly 
call  men  of  business,  or,  more  pro[)erly,  men  of  detail ;  the 
other,  men  of  abstraction ;  or,  in  other  words,  philosophers. 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  respects,  the  latter  of 
these  possess  over  the  former,  have  been  already  pointed  out ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  these  advantages  are  al- 
ways purchased  without  some  inconvenience.  As  the  soli- 
dity of  our  general  principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
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particular  observations  into  which  they  are  ultimately  resolv- 
able, so  their  utility  is  to  be  estimafed  by  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  which  they  admit;  and  it  unfortunately  happens, 
that  the  same  turn  of  mind  which  is  favourable  to  philoso- 
phical pursuits,  unless  it  be  kept  under  proper  regulation,  is 
extremely  apt  to  disqualify  us  for  applying  our  knowledge  to 
use  in  the  exercise  of  the  arts,  and  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
In  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  it  is  almost 
sufficient  to  recollect,  that  as  classification,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, general  reasoning,  presuppose  the  exercise  of  abstrac- 
tion, a  natural  disposition  to  indulge  in  them,  cannot  fail  to 
lead  the  mind  to  overlook  the  specific  differences  of  things,  in 
attending  to  their  common  qualities.     To  succeed,  howeverj 
in  practice,  a  familiar  and  circumstantial  acquaintance  with 
the  particular  objects  which  fail  under  our  observation,  is 
indispensably  necessary. 

But,  farther:  As  all  general  principles  are  founded  on  clas- 
sifications which  imply  the  exercise  of  abstraction,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  regard  them  in  their  practical  applications,  mere- 
ly as  approximations  to  the  truth  ;  the  defects  of  which,  must 
be  supplied  by  habits  acquired  by  personal  experience.    In 
considering,  for   example,   the   theory    of  the    mechanical 
powers;  it  is  usual  to  simplify  the  objects  of  our  conception, 
by  abstracting  from  friction,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  dif* 
fcrent  parts  of  which  they  are  composed.     Levers  are  con- 
sidered as  mathematical  lines,  perfectly  inflexible  ;  and  ropes, 
as  mathematical  lines,  perfectly  flexible ; — and  by  means  of 
these,  ar»d  similar  abstractions,  a  subject,  which  is  in  itself 
extremely  complicated,  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  ele- 
mentary geometry.     In  the  theory  of  politics,  we  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  abstract  from  many  of  the  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish different  forms  of  government  from  each  other,   and 
to  reduce  them  to  certain  general  classes,  according  to  their 
prevailing  tendency.     Although  all  the  governments  we  have 
ever  seen,  have  had  more  or  less  of  mixture  in  their  composi- 
tion, we  reason  concerning  pure  monarchies,  pure  aristocra- 
cies, and  pure  democracies,  as  if  there  really  existed  politi- 
cal establishments  corresponding  to  our  definitions.     With- 
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out  such  a  classification,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  fix 
our  attention,  amidst  the  multiplicity  oi'  particulars  which 
the  subject  presents  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any  general  prin- 
ciples, which  might  serve  to  guide  our  inquiries  in  comparing 
different  institutions  together. 

It  is  for  a  similar  reason,  that  the  speculative  farmer  re-. 
duces  the  infiniie  variety  of  soils  to  a  few  general  descriptions; 
the  physician,  the  infinite  variety  of  bodily  constitutions  to  a 
few  temperaments;  and  the  moralist,  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  characters  to  a  few  of  the  ruling  principles  of  action. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  obvious  advantages  we  de- 
rive from  these  classifications,  and  the  general  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead,  it  is  evidently  impossible,  that  principles, 
which  derived  theii-  origin  from  efforts  of  abstraction,  should 
apply  literally  to  practice  ;  or,  indeed,  that  they  should  af- 
ford us  any  considerable  assistance  in  conduct,  without  a 
certain  degree  of  practical  and  experimental  skill.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  mere  theorist  so  frequently  exposes  himself,  ia 
real  life,  to  the  ridicule  of  men  whom  he  despises  ?  and  in 
the  general  estimation  of  the  world,  falls  below  the  level  of 
the  common  drudges  in  business  and  the  arts.  The  walk, 
indeed,  of  these  unenlightened  practitioners,  must  necessarily 
be  limited  by  their  accidental  opporuinities  of  experience; 
but,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  operate  with  facility  and  success; 
while  the  merely  speculative  philosopher,  although  possessed 
of  principles  which  enable  him  to  approximate  to  the  truth 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  untried  cases,  and  although  he  sees, 
with  pity,  the  narrow  views  of  the  multitude,  and  the  ludi- 
crous pretensions  with  which  they  frequently  oppose  their 
trifling  successes  to  his  theoretical  speculations,  finds  him- 
self perfectly  at  a  loss,  when  he  is  called  upon,  by  the 
simplest  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  to  carry  his  principles 
into  execution.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  maxim,  "  which" 
^as  Mr.  Humie  remarks)  "  has  been  so  industriously  propaga- 
"  ted  by  the  dunces  of  every  age,  that  a  man  of  genius  is 
"  unfit  for  business." 

In  what  consists  practical  or  experimental  skill,  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  completely  ;   but,  among  other  things,  it  ob- 

VOL.     I.  22:, 
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viously  implies,  a  talent  for  minute  and  comprehensive  and 
rapid  ohservalion  ;  a  memory,  at  once  retentive  and  r^ady  ^ 
in  order  to  present  to  us  accurately,  and  vi^ithout  reflection, 
our  theoretical  knowledge  :  a  presence  of  mind,  not  to  be  dis- 
concerted by  unexpected  occurrences  ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection  in  the  external  senses, 
and  in  the  mechanical  capacities  of  the  body.  All  these  ele- 
ments of  practical  skill,  il  is  obvious,  are  to  be  acquired  only 
by  habits  of  active  exprlion,  and  by  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  real  occurrences  ;  for,  as  all  the  practical  principles  of 
our  nature,  both  intellectual  and  animal,  have  a  reference  to 
particulars,  and  not  to  generals,  so  it  is  in  the  active  scenes 
of  life  alone,  and  amidst  the  details  of  business,  that  they  can 
be  cultivated  and  improved. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  mad*=,  are  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  a  talent  for  busi- 
ness, or  for  any  of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  without  actual 
experience.  They  shew  also,  that  mere  experience,  with- 
out theory,  may  qualify  a  man,  in  certain  cases,  for  distin- 
guishing himself  in  both.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined, 
that  in  this  way  individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  uncom- 
mon, or  for  the  important  situations  of  society,  or  even  for 
enriching  the  arts  by  new  inventions  j  for,  as  their  address 
and  dexterity  are  founded  entirely  on  imitation,  or  derived 
from  the  lessons  which  experience  has  suggested  to  them, 
they  cannot  possibly  extend  to  new  combinations  of  circum- 
stances. Mere  experience,  therefore,  can,  at  best,  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  subordinate  departments  of  life  ;  for  con- 
ducting the  established  routine  of  business,  or  for  a  servile 
repetition  in  the  arts  of  common  operations. 

In  the  character  of  Mr.  George  Grenville',  which  Mr. 
Burke  intrwiuced  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on  American  Tax- 
ation, a  lively  picture  is  drawn  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
experience  to  quality  a  man  for  new  and  untried  situations 
in  the  administration  of  government.  The  observations  he 
makes  on  this  subject,  are  expressed  with  his  usual  beauty 
and  felicity  of  language,  and  are  of  so  general  a  nature,  that,. 
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with  some  trifling  alterations,  they  may  be  extended  to  all 
the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

"  Mr.  Grenville  was  bred    to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my 
"  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblt-Nt  of  human  sciences  ;  a 
"  science  which  does  more  to  quicken  and   invigorate   the 
"  understanding,  than  all   other  kinds  of  learning  put  toge- 
"  ther;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very  happily  born, 
"  to  open  and  to  liberalize   the  mind   exactly  in  the  snme 
'•  proportion.     Passing  from  that   study,  hf  did  noi  go  very 
"  largely    into    the    world,   but    plunged    into    business  ;    I 
"  mean  into  the  business  of  office,  and  the  limited  and  fix- 
"  ed  methods  and    forms  established  there.     Much   know- 
"  ledge  is  to   be  had,  undoubtedly,  in  that  line  ;  and  there  is 
"  no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable.     But  it  may  be  truly 
"  said,    that   men  too  much  conversant  in   office,  are  rarely 
^'  minds  of  remarkable  enlargement.     Their  habits  of  office 
"  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think  the  substance  of  busi- 
^*  ness  not   to  be  much   more  important,  than  the  forms  in 
"  which  it  is  conducted.     These  forms  are  adapted  to  ordi- 
"  nary  occasions  ;  and,  therefore,  persons  who  are  nurtured 
^'  in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as  long  as  things  go  on  in  their 
^'  common  order ;  but  when  the  high  roads  are   broken  up, 
"  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and  troubled  scene  is  open- 
"  ed,  and  ^e  file   affords  no  precedent,  then  it   is  (hat  a 
"  greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far  more  extensive 
*'  comprehension  of  things,  is  requisite,  than  ever  office  gave, 
"  or  than  office  can  ever  give." 

Nor  is  it  in  new  combinations  of  circumstances  alone,  that 
general  principles  assist  us  in  the  conduct  of  affrtirs  ;  they 
render  the  application  of  our  practical  skill  more  unerring, 
and  more  perfect.  For  as  general  principles  limit  the  utili- 
ty of  practical  skill  to  supply  the  imperfections  of  theory, 
they  diminish  the  number  of  cases  in  which  this  skill  is  to 
be  employed  ;  and  thus,  at  once,  facilitate  its  improvement, 
wherever  it  is  requisite  ;  and  lessen  the  errors  to  which  it  is 
liable,  by  contracting  the  field  within  which  it  is  possible  to 
commit  them. 
It  would  appear  then,  that  there  are  two  opposite  extremes 
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into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  preparing  themselves  for 
the  duties  of  active  life.  The  one  arises  from  habits  of  ab- 
straction and  generalization  carried  to  an  excess  ;  the  other 
from  a  minute,  an  exclusive,  and  an  unenlightened  attention 
to  the  objects  and  events  which  happen  to  fall  under  their 
actual  experience. 

In  a  perfect  system  of  education,  care  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  both  extremes,  and  to  uniie  habits  of  abstrac- 
tion with  habits  of  business,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
men  to  consider  things,  either  in  general,  or  in  detail,  as  the 
occasion  may  require.  Whichever  of  these  habits  may 
happen  to  gain  an  undue  ascendant  over  the  mind,  it  will  ne- 
cessarily produce  a  character  limited  in  its  powers,  and  fit- 
ted only  for  particular  exertions.  Hence  some  of  the  appa^ 
rent  inconsistencies  which  we  may  frequently  remark  in  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  the  same  person.  One  man,  from 
an  early  indulgence  in  abstract  sjieculation,  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  a  talent  for  general 
reasoning,  united  with  a  fluency  and  eloquence  in  the  use  of 
general  terms,  which  seem,  to  the  vulgar,  to  announce  abili- 
ties fitted  for  any  given  situation  in  life  :  while,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  simplest  affairs,  he  exhibitis  every  mark  of  irresolution 
and  incapacity.  Another,  not  only  acts  with  propriety  and 
skill,  in  circumstances  which  require  a  minut^  attention  to 
details,  but  possesses  an  acuteness  of  reasoning,  and  a  facili- 
ty of  expression  on  all  subjects,  in  which  nothirtg  but  what  is 
particular  is  involved  ;  while,  on  general  topics,  he  is  per- 
fectly unable  either  to  reason,  or  to  judge.  It  is  this  last 
turn  of  mind,  which  I  think  we  have,  in  most  instances,  in 
view,  when  we  speak  of  good  sense,  or  common  sense,  in 
opposition  to  science  and  philosophy.  Both  philosophy  and 
good  sense  imply  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers  ;  and 
they  differ  from  each  other  only,  according  as  these  powers 
are  applied  to  particulars  or  to  generals.  It  is  on  good 
sense  (in  the  acceptation  in -which  I  have  now  explained  the 
term)  that  the  success  of  men  in  the  inferior  walks  of  life 
chiefly  depends  ;  but,  that  it  does  not  always  indicate  a  ca- 
pacity for  abstract  science,  or  for  general  speculation,  or  for 
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able  conduct  in  situations  which  require  comprehensive 
views,  is  matter  even  of  vulgar  remark. 

Although,  however,  each  of  these  defects  has  a  tendency 
to  limit  the  utility  of  the  individuals  in  whom  it  is  to  be  found, 
to  certain  stations  in  society,  no  comparison  can  be  made, 
in  point  of  original  value,  between  the  intellectual  capacities 
of  the  two  classes  of  men  to  which  they  characteristically  be- 
long. The  one  is  the  defect  of  a  vigorous,  an  ambitious, 
and  a  comprehensive  genius,  improperly  directed  ;  the  other, 
of  an  understanding,  minute  and  circumscribed  iti  its  views, 
timid  in  its  exertions,  and  formed  for  servile  imitation.  Nor 
is  the  former  defect,  (however  difficult  it  may  be  to  remove 
it  when  confirmed  by  long  habit,)  by  any  means  so  incura- 
blf>  as  the  latter  ;  for  it  arises,  not  from  original  constitution, 
but  from  some  fault  in  early  education  ;  while  every  tenden- 
cy to  (he  opposite  extreme  is  more  or  less  characteristical  of 
a  mind,  useful,  indeed,  in  a  high  degree,  when  confined  to 
its  proper  sphefe,  but  destined,  by  the  hand  that  formed  it, 
to  borrow  its  lights  from  another. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  superiority  which 
l)(ien  of  general  views  possess  over  the  common  drudges  in 
business,  it  may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  habits  of  inat- 
tention incident  to  the  former,  arise  in  part  from  the  little 
interest  which  they  take  in  particular  objects  and  particular 
occurrences,  and  are  not  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  an  incapa- 
city of  attention.  When  the  mind  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  the  consideration  of  classes  of  objects  and  of  comprehen- 
sive theorems,  it  cannot,  without  some  degree  of  effort,  de- 
scend to  that  humble  walk  of  experience,  or  of  action,  in 
which  the  meanest  of  mankind  are  on  a  level  with  the  great- 
est. In  important  situations,  accordingly,  men  of  the  most 
general  views  are  found  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  vulgar  in 
their  attention  to  details ;  because  the  objects  and  occurren- 
ces which  such  situations  present,  rouse  their  passions,  and 
interest  their  curiosity,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill  are  hap- 
pily combined  in  the  same  person,  the  intellectual  power  of 
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man  appears  in  ils  full  perfection,  and  fifs  him  equally  to  con- 
duct, with  a  masterly  hand,  the  details  of  ordinary  business, 
and  to  contend  successfully  with  the  untried  difficulties  of 
new  and  hazardous  situations.  In  conducting  the  former, 
mere  experience  may  frequently  be  a  sufficient  guide,  but 
experience  and  speculation  must  be  combined  logether  to 
prepare  us  for  the  latter.  "  Expert  men,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
"  can  execute  and  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one  ;  but  the, 
"  general  counsels,  and  the  plots,  b.A  the  marshallmg  of  af- 
"  fairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.'* 


SECTION  VIII. 

Continuation  of  the  same  Snbject. — Use  and  Abuse  of  general  Principles  in  Politics/- 

The  foregoing  remarks,  on  the  dangers  to  be  appjrehend- 
ed  from  a  rash  application  of  general  principles,  hold  equal- 
ly with  respect  to  most  of  the  practical  arts.  Atnong  these, 
however,  there  is  one  of  far  superior  digtn'ty  to  the  rest, 
which,  partly  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  partly  on 
account  of  some  peculiarities  in  its  nature,  seems  to  be  enti- 
tled to  a  more  particular  consideration.  The  art  I  allude  to, 
is  that  of  Legislation  ;  an  art  which  differs  from  all  others  in 
some  very  essential  respects,  and  to  which,  the  reasonings 
in  the  last  Section  roust  be  applied  with  many  restrictions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  pre- 
mise, lliat  it  is  chiefly  in  compliance  with  common  language 


^  The  events  whieh  have  happened  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  volume  in  1792,  might  have  enabled  me  to  confirm  many  of  the  observations  is 
this  section,  by  an  appeal  to  facts  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  my  readers  ;  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  by  slight  verbal  corrections,  to  guard  against  the  f)ossibility  of 
tincandid  misinterpretation  :  but,  for  various  reasons,  which  it  is  nnuecessary  to  state 
at  present,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  send  the  whole  discussion 
again  to  the  press  in  its  original  form.  That  the  doctrine  it  inculcates  is  favourable 
to  the  good'  order  and  tranquillity  of  society,  cannot  be  disputed  ;  and,  as  far  as  1 
myself  am  personally  interested,  I  have  no  wish  to  vitiate  the  record  which  it  exhi- 
bits of  my  opinions. 

On  some  points  which  are  touched  ttpon  very  slightly  here,  1  have  explained  myself 
more  laWy,  in  the  fourth  section  of  rny  Biographical  Account  of  Mr.  Smith,  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1793,  and  published  in  the  third  volume  el" 
tKe=r  Transactions.    (.Second  Edition^  1802.) 
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and  common  prejudices,  that  I  am  sometimes  led,  in  the  fol- 
lowing observauuns,  to  contrast  theory  with  experience.  la 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  Theory,  it  is  so  far  from  stand- 
ing in  opposition  to  ex{»erience,  that  it  implies  a  knowledge 
of  {)iinciples,  of  which  the  most  extensive  experience  alone 
could  put  us  in  possession.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, indeed,  an  a.-qjaintance  with  facts  was  not  considered 
as  essential  to  th-  kiriTiation  of  theories^  and  from  these 
ages,  has  descended  to  us  an  indiscriminate  prejudice  against 
general  principles,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  they  have 
been  fairly  r/bfained  in  .the  way  of  induction. 

But  not  to  dispute  aboui  words,  there  are  plainly  two  sets 
of  polilical  reasoner^ ;  one  oi  which  consider  the  actual  1  in- 
stitutions ormaiikitiJ  as  the  only  safe  foundation  for  oiircon- 
chisions,  and  think  every  plan  of  legislation  chimerical,  which 
is  not  copied  trom  one  which  has  already  been  realized  ; 
while  the  other  apprehend  that,  in  many  cases,  we  may  I'ea- 
son  safely  a  priGri  from  the  known  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, combined  with  ih^  particular  circumstances  of  the  times. 
The  former  are  commonly  undei-stood  as  contending  for  ex- 
perience in  opposition  to  theory  ;  the  Jaiter  are  accused  of 
trusting  to  theory  unsup(>orted  by  experience  ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  political  theorist,  if  he  proceeds 
cautiously  and  philosophically,  founds  his  conclusions  ulti- 
mately on  experience,  no  less  than  the  political  empiric; — 
as  the  astronomer,  who  predicts  an  eclipse  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  science,  rests  his  expectation 
of  the  event  on  lacts  which  have  been  previously  ascertain- 
ed by  observation,  no  less  than  if  he  inferred  it,  without  any- 
reasoning,  from  his  knowledge  of  a  cycle. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  practical  skill  which 
habits  of  business  alone  can  give,  and  without  which  the  most 
enlightened  politician  must  always  appear  to  disadvantage 
when  he  attempts  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution.  And 
as  this  skill  is  oiien  (in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  ot  lan- 
guage) denoted  by  the  word  Experience,  while  it  is  seldom 
possessed  by  those  men,  who  have  most  carefully  studied 
the  theory  of  legislation,  it  has  been  very  generally  cor» 
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eluded,  that  politics  is  merely  a  matter  of  routine,  in  which 
philosophy  is  rather  an  obstacle  to  success*  The  statesman, 
who  has  been  formed  among  official  details,  is  compared  to 
the  practical  engineer  5  the  speculative  legislator,  to  the  theo- 
retical mechanician  who  has  passed  his  life  among  books  and. 
diagrams. — In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  this  opinion  is  just, 
it  may  be  of  use  to  compare  the  art  of  legislation  with  those 
practical  applications  of  mechanical  principles,  by  which 
the  opposers  of  political  theories  have  so  often  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  their  reasonings. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  er- 
rors to  which  we  are  liable,  in  the  use  of  general  mechanical 
principles,  are  owing,  in  most  instances,  to  the  effect  which 
habits  of  abstraction  are  apt  to  have,  in  withdrawing  the  at- 
tention from  those  applications  of  our  knowledge,  by  which 
alone  we  can  learn  to  correct  the  imperfections  of  theory. — 
Such  errors,  therefore,  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  incident  to 
men  who  have  been  led  by  natural  taste,  or  by  early  habits, 
to  prefer  the  speculations  of  the  closet  to  the  bustle  of  active 
life,  and  to  the  fatigue  of  minute  and  circumstantial  obser- 
vation. 

In  politics,  too,  one  species  of  principles  is  often  misap- 
plied from  an  inattention  to  circumstances  ;  those  which  are 
deduced  from  a  few  examples  of  particular  governments,  and 
which  are  occasionally  quoted  as  universal  political  axioms, 
which  every  wise  legislator  ought  to  assume  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  reasonings.  But  this  abuse  of  general  princi- 
ples should  by  no  means  be  ascribed,  like  the  absurdities  of 
the  speculative  mechanician,  to  over-refinement,  and  the  love 
of  theory  ;  for  it  arises  from  weaknesses,  which  philosophy 
alone  can  remedy ;  an  unenlightened  veneration  for  maxims 
which  are  supposed  to  have  the  sanction  of  time  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  a  passive  acquiescence  in  received  opinions. 

There  is  another  class  of  principles,  from  which  political 
conclusions  have  sometimes  been  deduced,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding the  common  prejudice  against  them,  are  a  much 
surer  foundation  for  our  reasonings  :  I  allude,  at  present,  to 
those  principles  which  we  obtain  from  an  examination  of  the 
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human  constitution,  and  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  course  of  human  affairs  ;  principles,  which  are  certainly 
the  result  of  a  much  more  extensive  induction,  than  any  of 
the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  actual 
establishments. 

In  applying,  indeed,  such  principles  to  practice,  it  is  ne*- 
cessary  (as  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attention  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  case,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  pay 
the  same  scrupulous  attention  to  minute  circumstances,  which 
is  essential  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  management  of 
private  business.     There  is  even  a  danger  of  dwelling  too 
much  on   details,  and   of  rendering  the  mind   incapable  of 
those  abstract  and  comprehensive  views  of  human  affairs, 
which  can  alone  furnish  (he  statesman  with  fixed  and  certain 
maxims  for  the  regulation  of  his   conduct.     "  When  a  man, 
"  (says  Mr.  Hume)  deliberates  concerning  his  conduct  in  any 
^^  particular    affair,    and    forms   schemes  in   politics,   trade, 
"  economy,  or  any  business  in  life,  he  never  ought  to  draw 
"  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connect  too  long  a  chain  of  con- 
"  sequences  together.     Something  is   sure  to  happen,  that 
"  will  disconcert  his  reasoning,  and  produce  an  event  differ- 
"  ent  from   what  he  expected.     But  when  we  reason  upon 
"  general  subjects,  one  may  justly  affirm,  that  our  specula- 
"  tions  can   scarce  ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they  are  just  ; 
"  and  that  the  difference  betwixt  a  common  man  and  a  man 
"  of  genius,  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  shallowness  or  depth  of  the 
"  principles  upon  which  they    proceed. — 'Tis  certain  that 
"  general  principles,  however  intricate  they  may  seem,  must 
"  always,  if  they  are  just  and  sound,  prevail   in  the  general 
"  course  of  things,  though   they  may  fail  in  particular  cases, 
"  and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  philosophers  to  regard  the 
"  general  course  of  things.     I  may  add,  that  it  is  also  the 
"  chief  business  of  politicians;   especially  in   the  domestic 
"  government  of  the  state,  where  the  public  good,  which  is, 
*'  or  ought  to  be,  their  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence 
"  of  a  multitude  of  cases,  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  upon  ac- 
"  cidents  and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons,"* 

*  Political  Discourses, 
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II.  The  difficulties  which,  in  the   mechanical  arts,  limit 
the  application  of  general  principles,  remain  invariably  the 
same  from  age  to  age  ;  and  whatever  observations  we  have 
made  on  them  in  the  course  of  our  past  experience,   lay  a 
sure  foundation  for  future  practical  skill,  and  supply,  in  so  far 
as  they  reach,  the  defects  of  our  theories.     In  the  art  of  go- 
vernment, however,  the  practical  difficulties  which  occur,  are 
of  a   very   different  nature.     They  do   not  present  to  the 
statesman  the  same  steady  subject  of  examination,  which  the 
effects  of  friction  do  to  the  engineer.     They  arise  chiefly 
from  the  passions  and  opinions  of  men,  which  are  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  change ;  and,  therefore,  the  address  which  is 
necessary  to  overcome  them,  depends  less  on  the  accuracy 
of  our  observations  with  respect  to  the  past,  than  on  the  sa- 
g:^i-i:y  of  our  conjectures  with  respect  to  the  future.     In  the 
present  age,  more  particularly,  when  the  rapid  communica- 
tion, and  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  means  of 
the  press,   render  the  situation  of  political  societies  essen*' 
tially  different    from  what   it  ever  was  formerly,  and  secure 
infallibly,  against    every   accident,   the  progress  of  human 
reason  ;  we  may  venture  to  [)redict,  that  they  are  to  be  the 
most  successful  statesmen,  who,   paying  all  due  regard  to 
past  experience,  search  for  the  rules  of  their  conduct  chiefly 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own  times,  and  in  an 
enlightened  anticipation  of  the  future  history  of  mankind. 

III.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  tirae^  we  are  at  a 
loss  about  the  certainty  of  a  particular  fact,  we  have  it  al- 
ways in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experimentr 
But  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  obtain  in  this  way  any 
useful  conclusion  in  politics  :  not  only  because  it  is  difficult 
to  find  two  cases  in  which  the  combinations  of  circumstan- 
ces are  j^recisely  the  same,  but  because  our  acquaintance 
with  the  pnliiical  experience  of  mankind  is  much  more  im- 
perfect than  is  commonly  imagined.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  what  is  callfd  matter  of  fact  in  politics,  is  nothing  else 
than  theory  ;  and,  very  frequently,  in  this  science,  when  we 
think  we  are  oppo?^ing  experience  to  speculation,  we  are 
only  opposing  one  theory  to  another. 
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To  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  it  is  al- 
most sufficient  to  recoJlect  how  extremel}  difficult  it  is  to 
convey,  by  a  general  description,  a  just  idea  of  the  actual 
state  of  any  government.  That  every  such  destTi|Jtion  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  theorelicai,  will  appear  from 
the  ibllowing  remarks. 

1.  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  (evv  or  none  have  lakf  u  iJieir  rise 
from  political  wisdom,  but  have  been  the  gradual  result  of 
time  and  experience,  of  circumstances  and,  emergencies.  In 
process  of  time,  indeed,  every  government  acquires  a  sys- 
tematical appearance  :  for,  although  its  different  parts  arose 
from  circumstances  which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental 
and  irregular,  yet  there  must  exist,  among  these  parts,  a 
certain  degree  of  consistency  and  analogy.  Wherever  a 
government  has  existed  for  ages,  and  men  have  enjoyed 
tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  its  principles  are  not 
essentially  at  variance  with  each  other.  Every  new  institu- 
tion v/hich  was  introduced,  must  have  had  a  certain  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  and  usages  existing  before,  otherwise  it 
could  not  have  been  permanent  in  its  operation.  If  atiy  oae, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rest,  should  have  occasionally 
mingled  with  them,  it  must  soon  have  fallen  into  desuetude 
and  oblivion  ;  and  those  alone  would  remain,  which  accord- 
ed in  their  general  tendency.  "  Quae  usu  obtinuere,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  "  si  non  bona,  at  saltern  apta  inter  se  sunt." 

The  necessity  of  studying  particular  constitutions  of  go- 
vernment, by  the  help  of  systematical  descriptions  of  them, 
(such  descriptions,  for  example,  as  are  given  of  that  of  Eng- 
land by  Montesquieu  and  Blackstone,)  arises  from  the  same 
circumstances,  which  render  it  expedient,  in  most  instances, 
to  study  particular  languages  by  consulting  the  writings  of 
grammarians.  In  both  cases,  the  knowledge  we  wish  to  ac- 
«juire,  comprehends  an  infinite  number  of  particulars,  the 
consideration  of  which,  in  detail,  would  distract  the  atten- 
tion, and  overload  the  memory.  The  systematical  descrip- 
tions of  politicians,  like  the  general  rules  of  grammarians, 
arc  in  a  higher  degree  useful  for  arranging  aad  simplifying  the 
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objects  of  our  study ;  but  in  both  cases,  we  must  remember, 
that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this  manner,  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  great  limitations,  and  that  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  convey,  in  a  systematical  form,  a  just  and  complete  idea 
of  a  particular  government,  than  it  is  to  teach  a  language 
completely  by  means  of  general  rules,  without  any  practical 
assistance  from  reading  or  conversation. 

2.  The  nature  and  spirit  of  a  government,  as  it  is  actually 
exercised  at  a  particular  period,  cannot  always  be  collected, 
perhaps  if  can  seMom  be  collected,  from  an  examination  of 
written  laws,  or  of  the  established  forms  of  a  constitution. 
These  may  continue  the  same  for  a  long  course  of  ages, 
while  the  government  may  be  modified  in  its  exercise,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  gradual  and  undescribable  alterations  in 
the  ideas,  manners,  and  character,  of  the  people,  or  by  a 
change  in  the  relations  which  different  orders  of  the  com- 
munity bear  to  each  other.  In  every  country  whatever,  be- 
side the  established  laws,  the  political  state  of  the  people  is 
affected  by  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances,  of  which 
no  words  can  convey  a  conception,  and  which  are  to  be 
collected  only  from  actual  observation.  Even  in  this  way, 
it  is  not  easy  for  a  jierson  who  has  received  his  education  in 
one  country,  to  study  the  government  of  another;  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  which  he  must  necessarily  experience, 
in  entering  into  the  associations  which  influence  the  mind 
under  a  different  system  of  manners,  and  in  ascertaining 
(especially  upon  political  subjects)  the  complex  ideas  con- 
veyed by  a  foreign  language. 

In  consequence  of  the  causes  which  have  now  been  men- 
tioned, it  sometimes  happens,  that  there  are  essential  circum- 
stances in  the  actual  state  of  a  government,  about  which 
the  constitutional  laws  are  not  only  silent,  but  which  are  di- 
rectly contrary  to  all  the  written  laws,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  as  delineated  by  theoretical  writers. 

IV.  The  art  of  government  differs  from  the  mechanical 
arts  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
refer  effects  to  their  causes,  than  in  the  latter  ;  and,  of  con- 
sequence, it  rarely  happens,  even  when  we  have  an  oppor^ 
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tunity  of  seeing  a  political  experiment  made,  that  we  can 
draw  from  it  any  certain  inference,  with  respect  to  the  just- 
ness of  the  principles  by  which  it  was  suggested.     In  those 
Gomplicaled  machines,  to  which  the  structure  of  civil  socie- 
ty has  been  frequentl)'^  compared,  as  all  the  different  parts 
of  which  they  are  composed  are  subjected  to  physical  laws, 
the  errors  of  the  artist  must  necessarily  become  apparent  in 
the  last  result  ;  but  in  the  political  system,  as  well  as  in  the 
animal  body,  where  the  general  constitution  is  sound  and 
healthy,  there  is  a  sort  of  vis  medicatrix,  which  is  sufficient 
for  the  cure  of  partial  disorders  ;  and  in  the  one  case,  as  welt 
as  in  the  other,  the  errors  of  human  art  are  frequently  correct- 
ed and  concealed  by  the  wisdom  of  nature.  Among  the  many 
false  estimates  which  we  daily  make  of  human  ability,  there 
is  perhaps  none  more  groundless  than  the  exaggerated  con- 
ceptions we  are  apt  to  form  of  that  species  of  political  wis- 
dom which  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  long  experience 
and  of  professional  habits.  "  Go  ;"  (said  the  chancellor  Ox- 
enstiern  to  his  son,  when  he  was  sending  him  to  a  congress, 
©f  ambassadors,  and   when  the  young  man  was  expressing 
his  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities  for  such  an  employment  ;) 
"  Go,  and  see  with  your  own  eyes,  Quam  parva  sapieniia 
"  regitur  mundus  /"     The    truth   is,  (however  paradoxical 
the  remark  may  appear  at  first  view,)  that  the  speculative 
errors  of  statesmen  are  frequently  less  sensible  in  their  ef- 
fects, and,  of  consequence,  more  likely  to  escape  without  de- 
tection, than  those  of  individuals  who  occupy  inferior  sta- 
tions in  society.     The  effects  of  misconduct  in  private  life 
are  easily  traced  to  their  proper  source,  and  therefore  the 
world  is  seldom  far  wrong  in  the  judgments  which  it  forms 
®f  the  prudence  or  of  the  imprudence  of  private  characters. 
But  in  considering  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  trace  events  to  their  proper  causes,  and  to  distinguish 
the  efTects  of  political  wisdom,  from  those  which  are  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  situation  of  the  people,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  very  long  administra- 
tion, to  appreciate  the  talents  of  a  statesman  from  the  suc- 
cess or  the  failure  of  his  measures.     In  every  society,  too, 
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which,  in  consequence  of  the  general  spirit  of  its  government, 
enjoys  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  liberty,  a  great  part 
of  the  political  order  which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  ^^[i^ia- 
tive  sagacity,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  selfish  pursuits  of 
individuals  ;  nay,  in  every  such  society,  (as  I  already  hinted,) 
the  natural  tendency  to  improvement  is  so  strong,  as  to  ov-er- 
come  many  powerful  oLstacles,  which  the  imperfection  of 
human  institutions  opposes  to  its  progress. 

From  these  remarks,  it  seems  to  follow,  that,  although  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  the  errors  of  ihem^y  may  frequently  be 
corrected  by  rejieated  triak,  without  having  recourse  to  ge- 
neral principles,  yet,  in  the  machine  of  government,  there  is 
so  great  a  variety  of  powers  at  work,  beside  the  influenc«  of 
the  statesman,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  art  of  legislation 
should  be  earned  to  it5  greatest  possible  perfection  by  ex- 
perience alone. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  most  imperfect 
governments  of  modern  Europe,  we  have  an  experimental 
proof,  that  they  secure,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  principal 
objects  of  the  social  union.  Why  hazard  these  certain  ad-^ 
vantages,  for  the  uncei-tain  effects  of  changes,  suggested  by 
mere  theory  ;  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  measure  of  poli» 
tical  happinef?s,  which  appears,  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  to  be  greater  than  has  commonly  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
nations  ? 

With  those  who  would  carry  their  zeal  agaiinst  reforma- 
tion so  far,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  regret,  that  the  number  of  such  reasoners  has,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  been  so  great,  Bnd  their  influence  on  hu- 
man affairs  so  extensive. 

"  There  are  some  men,"  (says  Dr.  Johnson,)  "  of  narrow 
"  views,  and  grovelling  conceptions,  who,  without  the  insli- 
"  gation  of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild 
*'  and  chimerical ;  and  look  upon  every  endeavour  to  depart 
*•  from  the  beaten  track,  as'lhe  rash  effort  of  a  warm  imagi- 
"  nation,  or  the  glittering  speculation  of  an  exalted  mind, 
"  that  may  please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  iwit  can  produce  iw 
"  real  or  lasting  .advantage. 
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"  These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  perpetual  scepti- 
**  cism  ;  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own  senses  ;  upon 
*'  calling  for  demonstration  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  obr 
"  tained  5  and,  sometimes,  upon  holding  out  against  it 
*'  when  it  is  laid  before  them  ;  upon  inventing  arguments 
"  against  the  success  of  any  new  undertaking  ;  and,  where 
"  arguments  cannot  be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt 
*'  and  ridicule. 

"  Such  men  have  been  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
"  great  benefactors  of  the  world  ;  for  their  notions  and  dis- 
"  course  are  so  agreeable  to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the 
*'  timorous,  that  they  seldom  fail  of  becoming  popular,  and 
"  directing  the  opinions  of  mankind."* 

With  respect  to  this  sceptical  disposition,  as  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  of  importance  to  add, 
that,  in  every  government,  the  stability  and  the  influence  of 
established  authority  must  depend  on  the  coincidence  be- 
tween its  measures  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  ;  and  that, 
in  modern  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  public  opinion  has  acquired 
an  ascendant  in  human  affairs,  which  it  never  possessed  in 
those  states  of  antiquity  from  which  most  of  our  political  ex= 
amples  are  drawn.  The  danger,  indeed,  of  sudden  and  rash 
innovations  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated,  and  the  views 
of  those  men  who  are  forward  to  promote  them,  cannot  be 
reprobated  with  too  great  severity.  But  it  is  possible  also 
to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  bring  upon  society 
the  very  evils  we  are  anxious  to  prevent,  by  an  obstinate 
Opposition  to  those  gradual  and  necessary  reformations 
which  the  genius  of  the  limes  demands. 

The  violent  revolutions  which,  at  dilToreEit  periods,  have 
convulsed  modern  Europe,  have  arisen,  not  from  a  spirit  of 
innovation  in  sovereigns  and  statesmen  ;  but  from  their  bigol- 
ted  attachment  to  antiquated  forms  and  to  principles  borrow- 
ed from  less  enlightened  ages.  It  is  this  reverence  for  abuses 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  time,  accompanied  with  an 

*Iiifc  of  Drake,  by  Dr.  Johnson.  " 
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inattention  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  which  has,  in 
most  instances,  blinded  the  rulers  of  mankind,  till  govern- 
ment has  lost  all  its  elBciency  ;  and  till  the  rage  of  innova- 
tion has  become  too  general  and  too  violentj  to  be  satisfied 
with  changes,  which,  if  proposed  at  an  earlier  period,  would 
have  united,  in  the  support  of  established  institutions,  every 
friend  to  order,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 

These  observations  I  state  with  the  greater  confidence,  that 
the  substance  of  them  is  contained  in  the  following  aphorisms 
of  Lord  Bacon  ;  a  philosopher  who  (if  we  except,  perhaps, 
the  late  Mr.  Tui-got)  seems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have 
formed  enlightened  views  with  respect  to  the  possible  attain- 
ments of  mankind  ;  and  whose  fame  cannot  fail  to  increase  as 
the  world  grows  older,  by  being  attached,  not  to  a  particular 
system  of  variable  opinions,  but  to  the  general  and  infalli- 
ble progress  of  human  reason. 

"  Quis  novator  tempus  imilatur,  quod  novationes  ita  insi- 
"nuat,  ut  sensus  fallant? 

"Novator  maximus  tempus;  quidni  igitur  tempus  imitc- 
"  mur  ? 

"  Morosa  morutn  retentio  res  turbulcnta  est,  aeque  ac 
"  novitas. 

"Cum  per  se  res  mutcntur  in  delerius,  si  consilio  in  meli- 
"  us  non  mutcntur,  quis  finis  erit  mali  ?" 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  these  observations  lead, 
is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  that  the  perfection  of  political  wisdom 
doesnot  consist  in  an  indiscriminate  zeal  against  reformers,  but 
in  a  gradual  and  prudent  accommodation  of  established  insti- 
tutions to  the  varying  opinions,  manners,  and  circumstances 
of  mankind.  In  the  actual  application,  however,  of  this 
principle,  many  difficulties  occur,  which  it  requires  a  very 
rare  combination  of  talents  to  surmount:  more  particularly 
in  the  present  ago,  when  the  press  has,  to  so  wonderful  a  de- 
gree, cinancipaled  human  reason  from  the  tyranny  of  ancient 
prejudices,  and  has  roused  a  spirit  of  free  discussion,  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  former  times. 

That  this  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  the  world  should 
be  accompanied  with  some  temporary  disorders,  is  by  no 
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means  surprising.  While  the  multitude  continue  imperfectly 
enlightened,  they  will  be  occasionally  misled  by  the  artifices 
of  demagogues;  and  even  good  men,  intoxicated  nith  ideas 
of  theoretical  perfection,  may  be  expected  someiimes  to  sa- 
crifice, unintentionally,  the  tranquillity  of  their  cotemfioraries, 
to  an  over-ardent  zeal  for  the  good  of  posterity.  Notwuh- 
standing,  however,  these  evils,  which  every  friend  lo  humanity 
must  lament,  I  would  willingly  believe,  that  the  final  effects 
resulting  from  this  spirit  of  reformation,  cannot  fail  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  human  happiness;  and  there  are  some  peculiari- 
ties in  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  which  ap|)ear  to 
me  to  justify  more  sanguine  hopes  upon  the  subject,  than  it 
would  have  been  reasonable  for  a  f)hilosophfr  to  indulge  at 
any  former  period.  An  attention  to  these  peculi:irities  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a  competent  judgment 
on  the  question  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  relate; 
and  it  leads  to  the  illustration  of  a  doctrine  to  which  I  have 
frequently  referred  in  this  work,  the  gradual  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  species,  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  progress  of  reason  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Among  the  many  circumstances  favourable  to  human  hap- 
piness in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  most  important, 
perhaps,  is,  that  the  same  events  which  have  contributed  to 
loosen  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  fabrics  of  despotism, 
have  made  it  practicable  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it 
ever  was  formerly,  to  reduce  the  principh^s  of  legislation  to 
a  science,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  course  of  popular 
opinions.  It  is  easy  for  the  statesman  to  foi'm  to  himself  a 
distinct  and  steady  idea  of  the  ultimate  objects  at  which  a 
wise  legislator  ought  to  aim,  and  to  foresee  that  modification 
of  the  social  order,  to  which  human  affairs  have,  of  themselves, 
a  tendency  to  approach  ;  and,  therefoi-e,  his  practical  saga- 
city and  address  are  limited  to  the  care  of  accomplishing  the 
important  ends  which  he  has  in  view,  as  effectually  and  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  quiet  of  individuals,  and  with 
the  rights  arising  from  actual  establishments. 

In  order  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  science  of  poli- 
tics, the  first  step  ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  that  form  of  socr- 
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ety  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  nature  and  to  justice ; 
and  what  are  the  principles  of  legislation  necessary  for  main- 
taining it.  Nor  is  the  inquiry  so  difficult  as  might  at  first  be 
apprehended  ;  for  it  might  be  easily  shewn,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  political  disorders  which  exist  among  mankind^ 
do  notarise  from  a  want  of  foresight  in  politicians,  which  has 
rendered  their  laws  too  general,  but  from  their  having  trusted 
tO'>  little  to  the  operation  of  those  simple  institutions  which 
nature  and  justice  recommend  ;  and,  of  consequence,  that,  as 
society  advances  to  its  perfection,  the  number  of  laws  may 
be  expectpd  to  diminish,  instead  of  increasing,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  Ipgi.shuinn  to  be  gradually  simplified. 

The  economical  system  which,  about  thirty  ypars  ago, 
employed  the  speculations  of  some  ingenious  men  in  FrancCy 
seems  to  mr  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  this 
ideal  pfrfeciion  of  the  social  order;  and  the  light  which, 
siiK'e  that  period  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  is  a  proof  of  what  the  human  mind  is 
able  to  accomplish  in  such  inq-nries,  when  it  has  once  recei- 
ved a  proper  direction.  To  all  the  various  tenets  of  these 
writers.  I  would,  by  no  means,  be  understood  to  subscribe; 
nor  do  I  consider  their  system  as  so  perfect  in  every  differ- 
ent |x.rt,  as  some  of  its  more  sanguine  admirers  have  repre- 
sentf'd  it  to  be.  A  few  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
political  economy,  they  have  undoubtedly  established  with 
dfirsonstrative  evidence  ;  but  what  the  world  is  chiefly  in- 
debted to  ihem  for,  is,  the  commencement  which  they  have 
given  to  a  new  branch  of  science,  and  the  plan  of  investiga- 
tion which  they  have  exhibited  to  their  successors.  A  short 
acc)unt  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  scope  of  their  specula- 
tions will  justify  these  remarks,  and  will  comprehend  every 
thing  w^hich  I  have  to  offer  at  present,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tioii  by  which  they  wei-e  suggested.  Such  an  account  1  at- 
tempt with  the  greater  satisfaction,  that  the  leading  views  of 
the  earliest  and  most  enlightened  patrons  of  the  economi- 
cal system  have,  in  tny  opinion,  been  not  more  misrepresent- 
ed ty  its  op'ionents,  than  misapprehended  by  some  who^ 
bave  adopted  its  conclusions.* 

*  See  Note  (N.) 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  I  think  it  of  importance  to  remark, 
that  the  object  of  the  economical  system  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  confounded  (as  I  believe  it  commonly  is  in  this  country) 
with  that  of  the   Utoj)ian  plans  of  government,  which  have, 
at  different  times,   been   offered   (o  the   world  ;  and  which 
have  so  often  excited  the  just  ridicule  of  the  more  sober  and 
reasonable  inquirers.     Of  these  plans,   by   far   the  greater 
number  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  the  social  order  is 
entirely  the  effect  of  human  art  ;    and  that  wherever  this  or- 
der is  imperfect,  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  some  want  of  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  th€  legislator  ;  or  to  some  inailenlion  of 
the  magistrate  to  the  complicated  structure  of  that  machine 
of  which  he   regulates  the  movements.     The  projects  of  re- 
form, therefore,   which  such   [jlans  involve,  arr-,  in   grneral, 
well  entitled  to  all  the  ridicule  and  contempt  they  havr  met 
with  ;  inasmuch  as  they  imply  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous 
belief  in  their  authors,  of  the  superiority  of  their  own  politi- 
c&l  sagacity,  to  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  former  ages.    Thfe 
case  is  very  different  with  the  economical  system  ;  of  which 
the  leading  views  (so  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge)  proceed  oft 
the  two  following  suppositions  :  First,  that  the  social  order 
is,  in  the  most  essential  respects,  the  rpsult  of  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  and  not  of  human  contrivance  5  and,  thefefon-,  that 
the  proper  business  of  the  politician,  is  not  to  divide  his  at^ 
tention  among  all  the  different  parts  of  a  machine,  which  is 
by  far  too  complicated  for  his  comprehension  ;  but  by  pro^ 
lecting  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  by  allowing  to  each  as 
complete  a  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the  perfect  security 
of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  to  remove  every  obstacle 
which  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  men  have  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  that  order  which  society  has  a  tendency  to 
assume.     Secondly,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  those   prejudices,  on   a  skilful 
management  of  which  all  the  old  systems  of  policy  proceed- 
ed, must  gradually  disappear  ;  and,  consequently,  that  (what- 
Gvef  may  be  his  predilection  for  ancient  usages)  the  inevita- 
ble course  of  events  imposes  on  the  politician  the  necessity 
•f  forming  his  measures  on  more  solid  and  permanent  prin- 
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ciples,  than  those  by  which  the  world  has  hitherto  been  go- 
verned. Both  of  these  suppositions  are  of  modern  origin. 
The  former,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  first  stated  and  illustrated 
by  the  French  Economists.  The  latter  has  been  obviously 
suggested  by  that  rapid  improvement  which  has  actually 
taken  place  in  every  country  of  Europe  where  the  press  has 
enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  liberty. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  greater 
■part  of  ihe  plans  proposed  by  Utopian  projectors,  that  they 
proceed  on  the  sup[)Osilion  of  a  miraculous  reformation 
"in  the  moral  character  of  a  people,  to  be  effected  by  some 
new  system  of  education.  All  such  plans  (as  Mr.  Hume  has 
ju-ily  observed)  ma}  be  safely  abandoned  as  impracticable 
and  visionary.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
economical  system,  the  chief  expedient  of  wjiich,  for  pro- 
nioiing  moral  mi(>rovement,  is  not  that  education  which  de- 
pends on  the  attention  and  care  of  our  instructors,  but  an  ed- 
ucation which  ne('essarily  results  from  the  political  order  of 
socifi}.  '"' How  ineffectnaP' (said  the  Roman  poet)  "are 
"  the  wisest  laws,  if  they  be  not  supported  by  good  morals!" 
How  ineffectual  (say  the  Economists)  are  all  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  morals  of  a  people,  if  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
political  order,  doom  the  one  half  of  tnankind  to  indigence, 
to  raud,  to  servility,  to  ignorance,  to  superstition  ;  and  the 
other  half  to  be  the  slaves  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  which  re- 
sult from  the  insolence  of  rank,  and  the  selfishness  of  opu- 
lence ?  Snpjjose  for  a  moment,  that  the  inordinate  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  which  we  every 
where  meet  with  in  modern  Europe,  were  gradually  dimi- 
nished by  abolishing  the  law  of  entails,  and  by  establishing  a 
perfect  freedom  of  commerce  and  of  industry :  it  is  almost 
self-evident,  that  this  simple  alteration  in  the  order  of  socie- 
ty, an  alteration  which  has  been  often  demonstrated  to  be 
.the  most  effectual  and  the  most  infallible  measure  for  promo- 
ting the  wealth  and  population  of  a  country,  would  contribute, 
more  than  all  the  labours  of  moralists,  to  secure  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  of  all  I  ,e  classes  of  mankind.  It  is  wor- 
thy too  of  remark,  that  such  a  plan  of  reformation  does  not 
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require,  for  its  accomplishment,  any  new  and  complicated 
institutions,  and  therefor*^  does  not  proceed  upon  any  exag- 
gerated conception  of  the  efficacy  of  human  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  requires  onlv  (like  most  of  the  other  expedients 
proposed  by  this  systpn))  the  gradual  abolition  of  those  ar- 
bitrary and  unjust  arrangements,  by  which  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  disturbed. 

Another  mistaken  idea  concerning  the  economical  system 
is,  that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  theory,  and  unsupported 
by  facts.  That  this  may  be  the  case  with  respect  to  some 
.of  its  doctrines,  I  shall  not  dispute  :  but,  in  general,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  they  rest  on  a  broader  basis  of  facts, 
than  any  other  pjjlitical  speculations  which  have  been  yet 
©ffered  to  the  world  ;  for  they  are  founded,  not  on  a  few  ex- 
amples collected  from  the  small  number  of  governments  of 
which  we  possess  an  accurate  knowledge,  but  on  those  laws 
©f  human  nature,  and  those  maxims  of  common  sense,  which 
are  daily  verified  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life. 

Of  those  who  have  speculated  on  the  subject  of  legislation, 
by  far  the  greater  part  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  a  sci- 
ence sui generis  ;  the  first  prinripjes  of  which  can  be  obtained 
in  no  other  wdy,  than  by  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of 
mankind  in  their  political  capacity.  The  Economists,  on 
the  contrary,  have  searched  for  the  causes  of  national  pro- 
sperity, and  national  improvement,  in  those  arrangements, 
•which  our  daily  observations  shew  to  be  favourable  to  the 
prosperity  and  to  the  improvement  of  individuals.  The  for- 
mer resemble  those  philosophers  of  antiquity,  who,  affirming 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are  regulated  by  laws 
peculiar  to  themselves,  discouraged  every  attempt  to  inves- 
.  tigate  their  physical  causes,  which  was  founded  upon  facts 
collected  from  common  experience.  The  latter  have  aimed 
at  accomplishing  a  reformation  in  politics,  similar  to  what 
Kepler  and  Newton  accomplished  in  astronomy ;  and,  by  sub- 
jecting to  that  common  sense,  which  guides  mankind  in  their 
private  concerns,  those  questions,  of  which  none  were  sup- 
posed to  be  competent  judges,  but  men  initiated  in  the  myste- 
ries of  government,  have  given  a  beginning  to  a  science 
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which  has  already  extended  very  widely  our  political  pro- 
spects ;  and  which,  in   its  progress,  may  probably  afford  an 
illustration,  not  less  striking  than   that   which  physical  as- 
tronomy exhibits,  of  the  simplicity  of  those  laws  by  which 
the  universe  is  governed.     When  a  political  writer,  in  order 
to  expose  the  folly  of  those  commercial  regulations,  which 
aim  at  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry  by  restraints 
on  importation,  appeals  to  the  maxims  upon  which  men  act 
in  private  life  ;  when  he  remarks,  that  the  laylor  does  not  at- 
tempt to  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  shoema- 
ker, that  the  shoemaker  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  owa 
clothes,  but  employs  a  taylor;  and  when  he  concludes,  that 
what  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family,  caa 
scarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.*  he  may  un- 
doubtedly be  said,  in   one  sense,  to  ii»dulge  in  theory,  as  he 
calls  in  question  the  utility  of  institutions  which  appear,  from 
the  fact,  to  be  not  incompatible  with  a  certain  degree  of  po- 
litical prosperity.     But,   in  another  sense,  and  in  a  much 
more   philosophical  one,  he  may   be  said  to  oppose  to  the 
false  theories  of  statesmen,  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
and  those  maxims  of  expediency,  of  which  every  man  may 
Verify  the  truth  by  his  own  daily  observation. 

There  is  yet  another  mistake,  (of  still  greater  consequence, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  those  1  have  mentioned,)  which  has 
misled  most  of  the  opponents,  and  even  some  of  the  friends, 
of  the  economical  system  ;  an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  ex- 
hibit a  political  order,  which  is  really  attainable  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe.  So  different  from  this  were  the  views 
of  its  most  enlightened  advocates,  that  they  have  uniformly 
reste*!  their  only  hopes  of  its  gradual  establishment  in  the 
world,  on  that  influence  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs, 
which  philosophy  may  be  expected  gradually  to  acquire,  in 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  reason  and  civilization.  To 
suppose  that  a  period  is  ever  to  arrive,  when  it  shall  be 
realized  in  its  full  extent, 'would  be  the  height  of  enthusiasm 
and  absurdity  ;  but  it  is  surely  neither  enthusiasm  nor  ab- 

•  See  Mr.  Smith's  profoDnd  and  original  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Catrscsof 
the  WeaJtti  of  Nations." 
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surdity  to  affirm,  that  governments  are  more  or  less  perfect, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  individuals 
to  whom  they  afford  the  means  of  cultivating  their  intellec- 
tual and  moral  powers,  and  whom  they  admit  to  live  toge- 
ther on  a  liberal  footing  of  equality  ;- — or  even  to  expect, 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  reason,  government's 
will  actually  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  description. 

To  delineate  that  state  of  political  society  to  which  go- 
vernments may  be  expected  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
as  the  triumphs  of  philosophy  extend,  was,  1  apprehend, 
the  leading  object  of  the  earliest  and  most  enlightened  pa- 
trons of  the  economical  system.  It  is  a  state  of  society, 
which  they  by  no  means  intended  to  recommend  to  particu- 
lar communities,  as  the  most  eligible  they  could  adopt  at 
present ;  but  as  an  ideal  order  of  things,  lo  which  they  have 
a  tendency  of  themselves  to  approach,  and  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  legislator  to  facilitate  their  progress. 
In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  it  forms  a  limit  to  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  political  order;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  it  exhibits  a  standard  of  comparison,  by  which 
the  excellence  of  particular  institutions  may  be  estimated. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been  given  of  the 
economical  system,  its  principles  appear  highly  favourable 
to  the  tranquillity  of  society  ;  inasmuch  as,  by  inspiring  us 
with  a  confidence  in  the  triumph  which  truth  and  liberty 
must  infallibly  gain  in  the  end  over  error  and  injustice,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  discourage  every  plan  of  innovation  which 
is  to  be  supported  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  And,  accor- 
dingly, such  has  always  been  the  language  of  those  nho 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  views  of  its  authors.  "  If  we 
"  attack  oppressors  before  we  have  taught  thr-  oppressed," 
(says  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  present  supporters,*)  "  we  shall 
"  risk  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  rouse  them  to  oppose  the  pro- 
"  gress  of  reason.  History  affords  proofs  of  this  truth. 
"  How  often,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  free- 
''  dom,  has  the  event  of  a  single  battle  reduced  nations  to 
""  the  slavery  of  ages  ! 

^  M.  G«n«lercet. 
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"  And  what  is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  those  na- 
«  tions,  which  have  recovered  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  not 
"  by  the  influence  of  philosophy  ?  Have  not  most  of  them 
"  confounded  the  forms  of  republicanism  with  the  enjoyment 
"  of  right,  and  the  despotism  of  numbers  with  liberty  ?  How 
"many  laws,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nature,  have  disho- 
"  noured  the  code  of  every  people  which  has  recovered  its 
"  freedom,  during  those  ages  in  which  reason  was  still  ia 
"  its  infancy!" 

"  Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience,  and  wisely  wait 
"  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  obtain  freedont 
"  more  effectual,  more  substantial,  and  more  peaceful?  Why 
"  pursue  it  by  blood  and  inevitable  confusion,  and  trust  that 
"  to  chance,  which  time  must  certainly,  and  without  blobd- 
"  shed,  bestow  ?  A  fortunate  struggle  may,  indeed,  relieve 
"  us  of  many  grievances  under  which  we  labour  at  present, 
"  but  if  we  wish  to  secure  the  perfection  and  the  perma- 
"  nence  of  freedom,  we  must  patiently  wait  the  period  whe* 
"  men,  emancipated  from  their  prejudices,  and  guided  by 
"  philosophy,  shall  be  rendered  worthy  of  liberty,  by  com- 
"  prehending  its  claims."* 

Nor  is  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  sanguinary  means 
alone,  in  order  to  accomplish  political  innovations,  that  this 
enlightened  and  humane  philosophy  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage. By  extending  our  views  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil 
society,  and  shewing  us  the  mutual  relations  and  dependen- 
cies of  its  most  distant  parts,  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that  in- 
discriminate zeal  against  established  institutions,  which  arises 
from  partial  views  of  the  social  system  ;  as  well  as  to  pro-^ 
duce  a  certain  degree  of  scepticism  with  respect  to  every 
change,  the  success  of  which  is  not  insured  by  the  prevailing 
ideas  and  manners  of  the  age.  Sanguine  and  inconsiderate 
projects  of  reformation  are  frequently  the  offspring  of  clear 

*  To  some  of  my  readers  it  may  appear  trifling  to  remark,  that,  in  availing  my- 
self of  an  occasional  eoincidr nee  of  sentiment  with  a  contemporary  author,  I  would 
rot  be  understood  to  become  responsiWe  for  the  consistency  of  his  personal  conduct 
with  his  philosophical  principles,  nor  to  subscribe  to  any  one  of  his  opinions,,  bur 
those  to  which  1  have  expressed  my  assent  by  incorpcraiijig  them  with  my  own 
composition.     IJYote  (o  second  Edit- on.! 
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and  argumentative  and  systematical  understandings  ;  but 
rarely  of  comprehensive  minds*  For  checking  them,  indeed, 
nothing  is  so  effectual  as  a  general  survey  of  the  complicat- 
ed structure  of  society.  Even  although  such  a  survey  should 
be  superficial,  provided  it  be  conducted  on  an  exteiisive 
scale,  it  is  more  uspful,  at  least  for  this  purpose,  than  the 
most  minute  and  successful  inquiries,  which  are  circumscrib- 
ed within  a  narrow  circle.  If  it  should  teach  us  nothing 
else,  it  will  at  least  satisfy  us  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
predicting,  with  confidence,  the  remote  effects  of  new  ar- 
rangements ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  political  wisdomi 
consists  not  in  incumbering  the  machine  of  government  with 
new  contrivances  to  obviate  every  partial  inconvenience, 
bui  in  removing  gradually,  and  imperceptibly,  the  obstacles 
which  disturb  the  order  of  nature,  and  (as  Mr.  Addisoa 
somewhere  expresses  ii)  "  ingrafting  upon  her  institutions." 

When  the  economical  system,  indeed,  is  first  presented  to 
the  mind,  and  when  we  compare  the  perfection  which  it  ex- 
hibits, with  the  actual  state  of  human  affairs,  it  is  by  no 
means  unnatural,  that  it  should  suggest  plans  of  reformation 
too  violent  and  sudden  to  be  practicable.  A  more  complete 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the  subject,  will  effectually 
cure  these  first  impressions,  by  pointing  out  to  us  the  mis- 
ehiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  an  injudicious  combination, 
of  theoretical  perfection  with  our  established  laws,  preju- 
dices, and  manners.  As  the  various  unnatural  modes  and 
habits  of  living,  to  which  the  bodily  constitution  is  gradually 
reconciled  by  a  course  of  luxurious  indulgences,  have  such 
a  tendency  to  correct  each  other's  effects,  as  to  render  a 
partial  return  to  a  moi'c  simple  regimen,  a  dangerous,  andj 
sometimes,  a  fatal  experiment  ;  so  it  is  possible,  that  many 
of  our  imperfect  political  institutions  may  be  so  accommo- 
dated to  each  other,  that  a  partial  execution  of  the  most 
plausible  and  equitable  plans  of  reformation  might  tend,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  frustrate  those  important  purposes  which 
we  are  anxious  to  promote.  Is  it  not  possible,  for  example, 
that  the  influence  which  is  founded  on  a  respect  for  heredi- 
tary rank,  may  have  its  use  in  counteracting  that  aristocracy 
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which  arises  from  inequality  of  wealth,  and  which  so  manj'' 
laws  and  prejudices  conspire  to  support  ?  That  the  former 
species  of  influence  is  rapidly  declining  of  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  which  commerce  and  philos-ophy 
have  already  made,  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  and,  1  think,  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  a  well-wisher  to  man- 
kind would  be  disposed  to  accelerate  its  destruction,  till  the 
true  principles  of  political  economy  are  completely  under- 
stood and  acknowledged  by  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,  to  illustrate 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  partial  influence  of 
general  principles  in  politics  ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  an 
exclusive  attention  to  particular  circumstances  in  the  politi- 
cal order,  without  comprehensive  views  of  the  subject.  It 
is  only  upon  a  limited  mind,  therefore,  that  such  studies  wilt 
pro'Uu  e  a  passion  for  violent  innovations.  In  more  compre- 
heohive  and  enlightened  understandings,  their  na4ural  effect 
is  caution  and  diffidence  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  every 
experiment,  of  which  we  do  not  perceive  distinctly  all  the 
remote  consequences.  Nor  is  this  caution  at  all  inconsist- 
ent with  a  firm  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  that  triumph 
which  truth  and  liberty  must  infallibly  gain  in  the  end  over 
error  and  injustice.  On  the  contrary^  it  is  a  natural  and 
obvious  consequence  of  such  a  conviction  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
same  arguments  on  which  this  conviction  is  founded,  prove 
to  us,  that  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  the  perfection  of 
the  social  order,  must  necessarily,  in  every  case,  be  gradual, 
and  that  it  must  be  diversified  in  the  course  it  takes,  ac- 
cording to  the  situations  and  characters  of  nations.  To  di- 
rect, and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  accelerate,  this  progress^ 
ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened  statesman,  and, 
indeed,  of  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  species  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  for  him  always  to  remember,  that  considera- 
ble alterations  in  the  established  order,  are  very  seldom  to- 
be  effected  immediately  anddirectly  by  political  regulations  ;■ 
and  that  they  are,  in.  all  cases,  most  successful  and  most  per- 
manesU,  when  diey  are  accomplished  gradually  by  natural 
causes,  freed  from  those  restraints  which  had  formerly  check- 
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€d  their  operation.  In  the  governments,  indeed,  of  modern 
Europe,  it  is  much  more  necessary  to  abolish  old  institu- 
tions, than  to  introduce  new  ones  5  and  if  this  reformation 
be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  not  pushed  farther  at  any  time 
than  circumstances  render  expedient,  or  the  ideas  of  the 
limes  recommend,  the  essential  principles  of  a  more  perfect 
order  of  things  will  gradually  establish  themselves,  with- 
out any  convulsion. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  speculation  con- 
cerning the  perfect  order  of  societ),  is  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  description  of  the  ultimate  objects  at  which  the  statesman 
ought  to  aim-  The  tranquillity  of  his  ailminiotration,  and  the 
immediate  success  of  his  measures,  depend  on  his  good  sense, 
and  his  practical  skill.  And  his  theoretical  principles  only 
enable  him  to  direct  his  measures  steadily  and  wisely  to  pro- 
jTiote  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  being  ever  led  astray  from  these  important  ob- 
jects, by  more  limited  views  of  temporary  expedience.* 

•  The  foregoing  observations  on  the  general  aim  of  the  Economical  System  refer 
solely  (as  must  appear  evident  to  those  who  have  perused  them  with  attention)  to  the 
doctrines  it  contains  on  the  article  o^ Political  Economy.  The  Theory  of  Government 
which  it  inculcates,  is  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency;  recommending  in  strong  and 
unqualified  terms,  an  unniixed  despoiism  ;  and  reprobating  all  constitutional  checks 
on  the  sovereign  authority.  Many  English  writers,  indeed,  with  an  almost  incredible 
ignorance  of  the  works  v.hich  they  have  presumed  to  censure,  have  spoken  of  them,  as 
if  thoy  encouraged  political  principles  of  a  very  different  complexion  :  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  disciples  of  Qiiesnay  (without  a  single  exception)  carried  their  zeal  for  the 
power  of  the  monarch,  and  what  they  called  the  Unity  of  Legislation,  to  so  extrava- 
gant a  length,  as  to  treat  with  contempt  those  mixed  establishments  which  allow  any 
share  whatever  of  legislative  infiaence  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  evidence  of  this  sj'stem  appeared  to  its  partisans  so  complete  and  irre- 
sistible, that  they  flattered  themselves,  monarchs  would  soon  see  with  an  intuitive  con- 
viction the  identity  of  their  own  interests  with  those  of  the  nations  they  are  called  to 
govern  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  contended,  that  it  is  only  under  the  strong  and 
steady  governinent  of  a  race  of  hcieditary  princes,  undistracted  by  the  prejudices 
and  local  interests  which  warp  the  deliberations  of  popular  assemblies,  that  a  gradual 
a«d  system.'iiical  approach  can  be  made  to  the  perfection  oflaw  and  policy.  The  very 
first  of  Quesnay's  maxims  states  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  sovereign  author- 
ity, uriresirained  by  any  constitutional  checks  oi-  biilanccs,  should  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  maintained  zealously  by  all  his 
followers ;  by  none  of  ihem  more  e.-rplicitly  than  by  Mercier  tie  la  Riviere,  whose  trea- 
tise on  "  the  natural  and  essential  order  of  political  societies,"  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  iitlract  some  notice  in  this  country,  from  the  prai?e  which  Mr.  Smith  has 
bestovvcd  on  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  and  the  distinctness  of  his  arrangement. 

If  some  individuals  who  formerly  professed  i»n  enthusiastic  attachment  to  ilie  doc- 
trines of  this  sect,  Itave,  at  a  later  period  of  their  lives,  distinguished  themselves  br 
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Before  closing  this  disquisition,  it  may  be  proper  for  me 
to  attempt  to  obviate  a  little  more  fully  than  1  have  done,  an 
objection  which  has  been  frequently  drawn  from  the  past  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  against  that  supposition  of  their  pro- 
gressive improvement,  on  which  all  the  foregoing  reasonings 
proceed.  How  n;iournful  are  the  vicissitudes  which  history 
exhibits  to  us,  in  the  course  of  human  affair^  ;  and  how  little 
foundation  do  they  afford  to  our  sanguine  prospects  conccrn- 
4ng  futurity !  If,  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  for- 
merly inhabited  by  barbarians,  we  now  see  the  most  splen- 
did exertions  of  genius  and  the  happiest  forms  of  civil  policy^ 
we  behold  others  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  seats  of 
science,  of  civilization,  and  of  liberty,  at  present  immersed 
in  superstition,  and  laid  waste  by  desj)Otism.  After  a  short 
period  of  civil,  of  military,  and  of  literary  glory,  the  pros- 
pect has  changed  at  once  :  the  career  of  degeneracy  has  be- 
gun, and  has  proceeded  till  it  could  advance  no  farther ;  or 
some  unforeseen  calamity  has  occurred,  which  has  oblite- 
rated for  a  time,  all  memory  of  former  improvements,  and  has 
condemned  mankind  to  retrace,  step  by  step,  the  same  path 
by  which  their  forefathers  had  risen  to  greatness.  In  a  word  j 
on  such  a  retrospective  view  of  human  affairs,  man  appears 
to  be  the  mere  sport  of  fortune  and  of  accident ;  or  rather, 
he  appears  to  be  doomed,  by  the  condition  of  his  nature,  to 
run  alternately  the  career  of  improvement  and  of  degenera- 
cy :  and  to  realize  the  beautiful  but  melancholy  fable  of  Sisy- 
phus, by  an  eternal  renovation  of  hope  and  of  disappointment. 

In  opposition  to  these  discouraging  views  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  man,  it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  in  the 
course  of  these  latter  ages,  a  variety  of  events  have  happen- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  render  the  condition 
of  the  human  race  essentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  and  which,  of  consequence, 
render  all  our  reasonings  concerning  their  future  fortunes,  in 

an  enthusiasm  no  less  ardent  ia  opposition  !o  (he  principles  advanced  in  their  writings, 
the  fact  only  affords  an  additional  illustration  of  a  truth  verified  by  daily  experience, 
that  the  most  solid  foundation  for  political  consistency  is  a  spirit  of  moderation,  an4 
ihat  the  most  natural  and  easy  of  all  transtiions,  is  from  the  violence  and  iatoleratice 
9f  one  extre^ne  to  those  of  another.  [J\'ot^  to  second  Edition.'] 
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SO  far  as  ihey  are  founded  merely  on  their  past  experience, 
unjthilosophical  and  inconclusive.  The  alterations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  art  of  war,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
vention of  fire-arms,  and  of  the  modern  science  of  fortifica- 
tion, have  given  to  civilized  nations  a  security  against  the  ir- 
ruptions of  barbarians,  which  they  never  before  possessed. 
The  more  extended,  and  the  more  constant  intercourse, 
which  the  improvements  in  commerce  and  in  the  art  of  navi- 
gation have  opened,  among  the  distant  quarters  of  the  globe, 
cannot  fail  to  operate  in  undermining  local  and  national 
prejudices,  and  in  imparting  to  the  whole  species  the  intel- 
lectual acquisitions  of  each  particular  community.  The  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  ages  has  already  taught  the  rulers 
of  mankind,  that  the  most  fruitful  and  the  most  permanent 
sources  of  revenue  are  to  be  derived,  not  from  conquered  and 
tributary  provinces,  but  from  the  internal  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  their  own  subjects : — and  the  same  experience  now 
begins  to  teach  nations,  that  the  increase  of  their  own  wealth, 
so  far  from  depending  on  the  poverty  and  depression  of  their 
neighbours,  is  intimately  connected  with  their  industry  and 
opulence  ;  and  consequently,  that  those  commercial  jealous- 
ies, which  have  hitherto  been  so  fertile  a  source  of  animosity 
among  different  states,  are  founded  entirely  on  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  Among  all  the  circumstances,  however,  which 
distinguish  the  present  state  of  mankind  from  that  of  ancient 
nations,  the  invention  of  printing  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  and,  indeed,  this  single  event,  independently  of  every 
other,  is  sufficient  to  change  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs. 
The  influence  which  printing  is  likely  to  have  on  the  fu- 
ture history  of  the  world,  has  not,  1  think,  been  hitherto  ex- 
amined, by  philosophers,  with  the  attention  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  deserves.  One  reason  for  this  may, 
probably,  have  been,  that,  as  the  invention  has  never  been 
made  but  once,  it  has  been  considered  rather  as  the  effect  of 
a  fortunate  accident,  than  as  the  result  of  those  general  cau- 
ses on  which  the  progress  of  society  seems  to  depend.  But 
it  may  be  reasonably  questioned,  how  far  this  idea  be  just. 
For,  although  it  should  be  allowed^  that  the  invention  of 
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printing  was  accidental,  with  respect  to  the  individual  who 
made  it,  itnmay  with  truth,  be  considered  as  the  natural  result 
of  a  state  of  the  world,  when  a  number  of  great  and  contiguous 
nations  are  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  literature,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  science,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  ;  insomuch,  that 
I  do  not  think,  il  extravagant  to  affirm,  that,  if  this  invention 
had  not  been  made  by  the  particular  person  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed,  the  same  art,  or  some  analogous  art,  answering  a 
similar  purpose,  would  have  infallibly  been  invented  by 
some  other  person,  and  at  no  very  distant  period.  The  art 
of  printing,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  step 
in  the  natural  history  of  man,  no  less  than  the  art  of  writing  ; 
and  they  who  are  sceptical  about  the  future  progress  of  the 
race,  merely  in  consequence  of  its  past  history,  reason  as  un- 
philosophicaily,  as  the  member  of  a  savage  tribe,  who,  de- 
rivmg  his  own  acquaintance  with  former  limes  from  oral  tra- 
dition only,  should  affect  to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of 
written  records,  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  of  civilization. 

What  will  be  the  particular  effects  of  this  invention,  (which 
has  been  hitherto  much  checked  in  its  operation  by  the  re- 
straints on  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope,) it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  conjec- 
ture ;  but,  in  general,  we  may  venture  to  predict  with  confi- 
dence, that,  in  every  country,  it  will  gradually  operate  to 
ividen  the  circle  of  science  and  civilization;  to  distribute 
more  equally,  among  all  the  members  of  the  community,  the 
advantages  of  the  political  union  ;  and  to  enlarge  the  basis 
of  equitable  governments,  by  increasing  the  number  of  those 
who  understand  their  value,  and  are  interested  to  defend 
them.  The  science  of  legislation,  too,  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  connected  with  human  im- 
}jrovement,  may  be  expected  to  advance  with  rapidity  ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  men  ap- 
proach to  truth  and  to  justice,  they  will  be  secured  against 
those  revolutions  to  which  human  affairs  have  always  been 
hitherto  subject.  Opinionum  enim  commenia  delet  dies. 
nahirod  judicia   confirjnat. 
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The  revolutions  incident  to  the  democralical  states  of  an- 
tiquity furnish  no  solid  objection  to  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions :  for  none  of  these  stales  enjoyed  the  advantages  which 
modern  times  derive  from  the  dilfusion,  and  from  the  rapid 
circulation  of  knowledge.  In  these  states,  most  of  the  revo- 
lutions which  happened,  arose  from  the  struggles  of  dema- 
<yogues.  who  employed  the  passions  of  the  multitude  in  sub- 
serviency to  their  own  interest  and  ambition  :  and  to  all  of 
them,  the  ingenious  and  striking,  remark  of  Hobbes  will  be 
found  applicable  ;  that  "  Democracy  is  nothing  but  an 
"  aristocracy  of  orators,  interrupted  sometimes  by  the  tem- 
"  porary  monarchy  of  a  single  orator."  While  this  contin- 
ued to  be  the  case,  democralical  constitutions  were,  undoubt- 
edly, the  most  unfavourable  of  any  to  the  trancjuillity  of  man- 
kind ;  and  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  order  of  society  was, 
by  skilfully  balancing  against  each  other,  the  prejudices,  and 
the  separate  interests,  of  different  orders  of  citizens.  That 
such  balances,  however,  will  every  day  become  less  necessa- 
ry for  checking  the  turbulence  of  the  democralical  spirit  in 
free  governments,  appears  probable  from  this  ;  that  among 
the  various  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  one  of  the  greatest  is,  the  effect  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  in  dimmishing  the  influence  of  popular  eloquence^ 
both  by  curing  men  of  (hose  prejudices  upon  which  it  ope- 
rates, and  by  subjecting  it  to  the  irresistible  control  of  en- 
lightened opinions.  In  the  republican  states  of  antiquity, 
the  eloquence  of  demagogues  was  indeed  a  dangerous  en- 
gine of  faction,  while  it  aspired  (o  govern  nations  by  its  un- 
limitf^d  sway  in  directing  popular  councils.  But,  now,  when 
the  effusions  of  the  orator,  arc  by  means  of  the  press,  subjected 
to  the  immediale  tribunal  of  an  inquisitive  age,  tlie  eloquence 
of  legislative  assemblies  is  forced  to  borrow  its  tone  from 
the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  and  if  it  retain  its  ascendant  in  hu- 
man affairs,  it  can  only  be,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  prevail- 
ing cause,  and  to  the  j>ermanent  interests  of  truth  and  of 
freedom. 

Of  the  progress  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the  different 
branches  of  moral  and  political   piiilosophy,  we  may  form 
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some  idea,  from  what  has  ah-eady  happened  in  physics^  since 
the  time  that  Lord  Bacon  united,  in  one  useful  direction,  the 
labours  of  those  who  cultivate  that  science.  At  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  physics  was  certainly  in  a  more  hopeless  state, 
than  that  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  in  the  present  age. 
A  perpetual  succession  of  chimerical  theories  had,  till  then, 
amused  the  world;  and  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the 
case  would  continue  to  be  the  same  for  ever.  Why  then 
should  we  despair  of  the  competency  of  the  human  faculties 
to  establish  solid  and  permanent  systems,  upon  other  subjects, 
"which  are  of  still  more  serious  importance  ?  Physics,  it  is  true, 
is  free  from  many  difficulties  which  obsiruct  our  progress  in 
moral  and  political  inquiries;  but,  perhaps,  this  advantage 
may  be  more  than  counterbalanced  b}^  the  tendency  they  have 
to  engage  a  more  universal,  and  a  more  earnest  attention,  in 
consequence  of  their  coming  home  more  immediaii  ly  to  our 
^'  business  and  our  bosoms."  When  these  sciences  too  begin 
to  be  prosecuted  on  a  regular  and  systematical  plan,  their 
improvement  will  go  on  with  an  accelerated  velocity  ;  not 
only  as  the  number  of  speculative  minds  will  be  every  day 
increased  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  just  rules  of  inquiry  will  more  and  more  place 
important  discoveries  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  under- 
standings. "  Such  rules,"  (says  Lord  Bacon)  "  do,  in  some 
"  sort,  equal  men's  wits,  and  leave  no  groat  advantage  or  pre- 
"  eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent  motions  of  the  spirit. 
"  To  draw  a  straight  line,  or  to  describe  a  circle,  by  aim  of 
"  hand  only,  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  an  un- 
"  steady  and  an  unpractised  hand,  and  a  steady  and  practi- 
"  sed  ;  but,  to  do  it  by  rule  or  compass,  it  is  much  alike." 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  value  which  the  art  of 
printmg  communicates  to  the  most  limited  exertions  of  lite-' 
rary  industry,  by  treasuring  them  up  as  materials  for  the  fu- 
ture examination  of  more  enlightened  inquirers.  In  this 
respect,  the  press  bestows  apon  the  sciences,  an  advantage 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  the  mechanical  arts  derive 
from  the  division  of  labour.  As  in  these  arts,  the  exertions 
of  an  uninformed  multitude  are  united  by  the  comprehensive 
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skill  of  the  artist,  in  the  accomplishment  of  effects  astonish» 
ing  by  their  magnitude,  and  by  the  complicated  ingenuity 
Ihcy  display,  so,  in  the  sciences,  the  observations  and  con- 
jectures of  obscure  iridividuals  on  those  subjects  which  are 
level  to  their  capacities,  and  which  fall  under  their  own  im- 
mediate notice^  accumulate  for  a  course  of  years,  till  at  last, 
some  philosopher  arises,  who  combines  these  scattered  ma- 
terials, and  exhibits,  in  his  system,  not  merely  the  force  of  a 
single  mind,  but  the  intellectual  power  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lives. 

It  is  upon  these  last  considerations,  much  more  than  on 
the  efforts  of  original  genius,  that  1  would  rest  my  hopes  of 
the  progress  of  the  race.  What  genius  alone  could  ac- 
complish in  science,  the  world  has  already  seen  :  and  I  am 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think,  that 
the  splendor  of  its  past  exertions  is  not  likely  to  be  obscured 
by  the  fame  of  future  philosophers.  But  the  experiment  yet 
remains  to  be  tried,  what  lights  may  be  thrown  on  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  by  the  free  discussions  of  inquisitive 
nations,  unfettered  by  prejudice,  and  stimulated  in  their  in- 
quiries by  every  motive  that  can  awaken  whatever  is  either 
generous  or  selfish  in  human  nature.  How  trifling  are  the  ef- 
fects which  the  bodily  strength  of  an  individual  is  able  to  pro- 
duce, (however  great  may  be  his  natural  endowments,)  when 
Compared  with  those  which  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
conspiring  force  of  an  ordinary  multitude  ?  It  was  not  the 
single  arm  ol'  a  Theseus,  or  a  Hercules,  but  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  ourselves,  that,  in  ancient  Egypt,  raised  those  monu- 
ments of  architecture,  which  remain  from  age  to  age,  to  at- 
test the  wonders  of  combined  and  of  persevering  industry,  and, 
while  ihcy  humble  the  importance  of  the  individual,  to  exalt 
the  dignity,  and  toanimate  the  labours,  of  the  species. 

These  views  with  respect  to  the  probable  improvement  of 
the  world,  are  so  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  en- 
tertain them,  that  even,  although  they  were  founded  in  de- 
lusion, a  wise  man  would  be  disposed  to  cherish  them. 
What  should  have  induced  some  respectable  writers  to  con- 
trovert them,  with  so  great  an  asperity  of  ex{)ression,  it  is 
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not  easy  to  conjecture,  for  whatever  may  be  ihooght  of  their 
truth,  their  practical  tendency  is  surely  favourable  to  humao 
happiness  ;  nor  can  that  temper  of  mind^  which  disposes  & 
man  to  give  them  a  welcome  reception,  be  caadidly  suspect- 
ed of  designs  hostile  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the  improvement 
of  the  world,  is  that  prevailing  belief  of  its  improbability, 
■which  damps  the  exertions  of  so  many  individuals  ;  and  that^ 
in  proportion  as  the  contrary  opinion  becomes  general,  it 
realizes  the  event  which  it  leads  us  to  anticipate.  Surely,  if 
any  thing  can  have  a  tendency  to  call  forth  in  the  public 
service  the  exertions  of  individuals,  it  must  be  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  work  in  which  they  are  conspiriBg,  and  a 
belief  of  the  permanence  of  those  benefits,  which  they  con- 
fer on  mankind  by  every  attempt  to  inform  and  to  enlightea. 
ihem.  As  in  ancient  Rome,  therefore,  it  was  regarded  as 
the  mark  of  a  good  citizen,  never  to  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  republic  ; — so  the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever 
may  be  the  political  aspect  of  his  own  times,  will  never  de- 
spair of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  but  will  aclupon'the 
conviction,  that  prejudice,  slavery,  and  corruption,  must  gra- 
dually give  way  to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue  ;  and  that,  in  the 
moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  the  farther  our  obser- 
vations extend,  and  the  longer  they  are  continued,  the  more 
we  shall  perceive  of  order  and  of  benevolent  design  in  the 
universe* 

Nor  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  Man,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  reason,  by  any  means  contrary  to 
the  general  analogy  of  his  natural  history.  In  the  infancy  of 
the  individual,  his  existence  is  preserved  by  instincts,  which 
disappear  afterwards,  when  they  are  no  longer  necessary.  In 
the  savage  state  of  our  species,  there  are  instincts  which 
seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  human  constitution,  and  of  which 
no  traces  remain  in  those  periods  of  society,  in  which  their 
use  is  superseded  by  a  more  enlarged  experience.  Why 
then  should  we  deny  the  probability  of  something  similar  t» 
this,  in  the  history  of  mankind  considered  in  their  political 
capacity  ?  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
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governments  which  the  world  has  hitherto  seen,  have  seldom 
or  never  taken  then*  rise  from  deep  laid  schemes  of  human 
policy.     In  every  state  of  society  which  has  yet  existed,  the 
roultitude   has,    in  general,    acted   from  the  immediate  im- 
pulse of  passion,  or  from  the  pressure  of  their  wants  and  ne- 
cessities ;  and,  therefore,  what  we  commonly  call  the  politi- 
cal order,  is,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  the 
passions  and  wants  of  man,  combined  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
the  wisdom  of  nature.     So  beautifully,  indeed,  do  these  pas^ 
sions  and  circumstances  act  in  subserviency  to  her  designs, 
and  so  invariably  have  they  been  found,  in  the  history  of 
past  ages,  to  conduct  him  in  time  to  certain  beneficial  ar- 
rangements,  that  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe, 
that  the  end  was  not  foreseen  by  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  pursuit.     Even  in  those  rude  periods  of  society,  when, 
like  the  lower  animals,  he  follows  blindly  his  instinctive  prin- 
ciples of  action,  he  is  led  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  contri- 
butes his  share  to  the  execution  of  a  plan,  of  the  nature  and 
advantages  of  which  he  has  no  conception.    The  operations 
of  the  bee,  when  it  begins,  for  the  first  time,  to  form  it«  cell, 
convey  to  us  a  striking  image  of  the  efforts  of  unenlightened 
Man,  in  conducting  the  operations  of  an  infant  government. 

A  great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioned,  which 
are  found  to  prevail  universally  among  our  species  in  certain 
periods  of  society,  and  which  seem  to  be  essentially  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  its  order,  in  ages  when  men  are  unable 
to  comprehend  the  purposes  for  which  governments  are  in- 
stituted. As  society  advances,  these  prejudices  gradually 
lose  their  influence  on  the  higher  classes,  and  would  proba- 
bly soon  disappear  altogether,  if  it  were  not  found  expedient 
to  prolong  their  existence,  as  a  source  of  authority  over  the 
multitude.  In  an  age,  however,  of  universal  and  of  unrestrain- 
ed discussion,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  long  maintain 
their  empire  ;  nor  ought  we  to  regret  their  decline,  if  the 
important  ends  to  which  they  have  been  subservient  in  the 
past  experience  of  mankind,  are  found  to  be  accomplished 
fey  the  growing  light  of  philosophy.     On  this  supposition,  a 
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history  of  human  prejudices,  as  far  as  they  have  supplied  the 
place  of  more  enlarged  political  views,  may,  at  some  future 
period,  furnish  to  the  philosopher  a  subject  of  speculation,  no 
less  pleasing  and  instructive,  than  that  beneficent  -wisdom  of 
nature,  which  guides  the  operations  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  which,  even  in  our  own  species,  lakes  upon  itself  the 
care  of  the  individual  in  the  infancy  of  human  reason. 

I  have  only  to  observe  farther,  that,  in  proportion  as  thes-a 
prospects,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  reason,  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  man- 
kind, shall  be  realized,  the  political  history  of  the  world 
will  be  regulated  by  steady  and  uniform  causes,  and  the  phi- 
losopher will  be  enabled  to  form  probable  conjectures  with 
respect  to  the  future  course  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  what  depends 
"  on  a  few  persons  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to 
"  chance,  or  secret  and  unknown  causes  :  what  arises  from  a 
"  great  number,  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  determinate 
"  and  known  causes."  "  To  judge  by  this  rule,"  (he  con- 
tinues,) "  the  domestic  and  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a  state 
^'  must  be  a  more  proper  object  of  reasoning  and  observa- 
"  tion,  than  the  foreign  and  the  violent,  which  are  common- 
"  iy  produced  by  single  persons,  and  are  more  influenced 
"  by  whim,  folly,  or  caprice,  than  by  general  passions  and 
"  interests.  The  depression  of  the  Lords,  and  rise  of  the 
"  Commons,  in  England,  after  the  statutes  of  alienation  and 
"  the  increase  of  trade  and  industry,  are  more  easily  ac- 
"  counted  for  by  general  principles,  than  the  depression  of 
'^  the  Spanish,  and  rise  of  the  French  monarchy,  after  the 
"  death  of  Cijarles  the  Fifth.  Had  Harry  the  Fourth,  Car- 
"  dinal  Richlieu,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  been  Spaniards: 
"  and  Philip  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  and  Charles 
"  the  Second,  been  Frenchmen  ;  the  history  of  these  nations 
"  had  been  entirely  reversed," 

From  these  principles,  it'would  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances  shall 
operate  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate,  the 
whole  systeni  of  huiman  affairs,  including  both  the  domestic 
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opier  of  society  in  particular  states,  and  the  relations  which 
exist  among  different  communities,  in  consequence  of  war 
and  negociation,  will  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  causes 
which  are  "  known  and  determinate."  Those  domestic  af- 
fairs, which,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  are  already  proper 
subjects  of  reasoning  and  observation,  in  consequence  of 
their  dependence  on  general  interests  and  passions,  will  be- 
come so,  more  and  more,  daily,  as  prejudices  shall  decline, 
and  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  among  the  lower  orders : 
while  the  relations  among  different  slates,  which  have  de- 
pended hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  "  whim,  folly, 
"  and  caprice"  of  single  persons,  will  be  gradually  more  and 
more  regulated  by  the  general  intez'csts  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  them,  and  by  the  popular  opinions  of  more 
enlightened  times.  Already,  during  the  very  short  interval 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's 
writings,  an  astonishing  change  has  taken  place  in  Europe. 
The  mysteries  of  courts  have  been  laid  open ;  the  influence 
of  secret  negociation  on  the  relative  situation  of  states  has 
declined ;  and  the  studies  of  those  men  whose  public  spirit 
or  ambition  devotes  them  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
have  been  diverted  from  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the 
details  of  the  diplomatic  code,  to  the  liberal  and  manly  pur- 
suits of  political  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


OF    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    IDEAS, 

1  HE  subject  on  which  I  am  now  lo  enter,  naturally  divide? 
itself  into  two  Parts.  The  first  relates  to  the  influence  of 
Association,  in  regulating  the  succession  of  our  thoughts ; 
the  second,  to  its  influence  on  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
on  the  moral  character,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indissolu- 
ble combinations  which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy  and  in 
early  youth.  The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  run  into  each, 
other;  but  it  will  contribute  much  to  the  order  of  our  specu- 
lations^ to  keep  the  foregoing  arrangement  in  view. 


PART  FIRST. 

OF   THE    INriUEKCE    OF    ASSOCIATION   IK  EEGLXATIKG    THE    SUCCESSlOlf  OF   OPJi 

THOUGHTS. 

SECTION  I, 

General  Observations  on  this  Part  of  our  Constilulion,  ahd  on  the  Language  of 
Philosophers  wilh  rcspecl  to  it. 

That  one  thought  is  often  suggested  to  the  mind  by  an- 
other, and  that  the  sight  of  an  external  object  often  recall* 
former  occurrences,  and  revives  former  feelings,  are  facts 
which  are  perfectly  familiar,  even  to  those  who  are  the 
least  disposed  to  speculate  concerning  the  principles  of  their 
nature.  In  passing  along  a  road  which  we  have  formerly 
travelled  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  the  particulars  of  the 
conversation  in  which  we  w^re  then  engaged,  are  frequently 
suggested  to  us  by  the  objects  we  meet  with.  In  such  a 
scene,  wc  recollect  that  a  particular  subject  was  started  j 
and,  in  passing  the  different  houses,  and  plantations,  and 
rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  discussing  when  we  last  saw 
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them,  recur  spontaneously  to  the  memory.  The  (Connection 
which  is  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage and  the  ideas  they  denote  ;  the  connection  which  is 
formed  between  the  different  words  of  a  discourse  we  have 
committed  to  memory  ;  the  connection  between  the  different 
notes  of  a  piece  of  music  in  the  mind  of  the  musician,  are  all 
obvious  instances  of  the  same  general  law  of  our  nature. 

The  influence  of  perceptible  objects  in  reviving  former 
thoughts,  and  former  feelings,  is  more  particularly  remarkable. 
After  time  has,  in  some  degree,  reconciled  us  to  the  death 
of  a  friend,  how  wonderfully  are  we  affected  the  first  time 
we  enter  the  house  where  he  lived  !  Every  thing  we  sec,  the 
apartment  where  he  studied,  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat,  re- 
cal  to  us  the  happiness  we  have  enjoyed  together ;  and  we 
should  feel  it  a  sort  of  violation  of  that  respect  we  owe  to  his 
memory,  to  engage  in  any  light  or  indifferent  discourse  when 
such  objects  are  before  us.  In  the  case,  too,  of  those  re- 
markable scenes  which  interest  the  curiosity,  from  the  memo- 
rable persons  or  transactions  which  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  connect  with  them  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  the  fan- 
cy is  more  awakened  by  the  actual  perception  of  the  scene 
itself,  than  by  the  mere  conception  or  imagination  of  it. 
Hence  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  visiting  classical  ground,  iir 
beholding  the  retreats  which  inspired  the  genius  of  our  fa- 
vourite authors,  or  the  fields  which  have  lieen  dignified  by 
exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feeble  are  the  emotions  pro- 
duced by  the  liveliest  conception  of  modern  Italy,  to  what 
the  poet  felt,  when,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Rome, 

"  He  drew  th'  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  arts, 


■And  trod  the  sacred  ualks 


"  Whore,  at  each  strp,  imagination  burns  I"" 

The  well  known  effect  of  a  particular  tune  an  Swiss  regi- 
ments when  at  a  distance  from  home,  furnishes  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  peculiar  power  of  a  perception,  or  of  an 
impression  on  the  senses,  to  awaken  associated  thoughts  and 
feelings  ;  and  numberless  facts  of  a  similar  nature  must  have 

*  *'  QiiarunqHc  ingrediniur,"  (savs  Gioero,  speaking:  of  Athens,)  "  in  aliqiiam  his- 
tiBiiam  vestigium  jjonimus." 
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occurred  to  every  person  of  moderate  sensibility,  in  the 
course  of  his  own  experience. 

"  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,''  (says  Captain  King,)  "in 
'•  this  miserable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Awatska  ;  the 
'^  guests  of  a  people  with  whose  existence  we  had  bofore  been 
"  scarce  acquainted,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable 
"  globe  ;  a  solitary,  half-worn  pewter  spoon,  whose  shape 
'^  was  familiar  to  us,  attracted  our  attention,  and,  on  exataina- 
"  tion,  we  found  it  stamped  on  the  back  with  the  word  Lon- 
"  don.  I  cannot  pass  over  this  circumstance  in  silence,  out 
"  of  gratitude  for  the  many  pleasant  ihoiights,  the  anxious 
"  hopes,  and  tender  remembrances,  it  excited  in  us.  l^hose 
"  who  have  experienced  the  effects  that  long  absence,  and  ex- 
"'  Ireme  distance  from  their  native  country,  produce  on  the 
"  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleasure  such  a  trifling  in- 
"  cident  can  give." 

The  diflTerence  between  the  effect  of  a  perception  and  an 
idea,  in  awakening  associated  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  finely 
described  in  the  introduction  to  the  fifth  book  De  Jinibus. 

"  We  agreed,"  (says  Cicero,)  "  that  we  should  take  our 
*'  afternoon's  walk  in  the  academy,  as  at  that  lime  of  the  day 
"  it  was  a  place  where  there  was  no  resort  of  company.  Ac- 
"  cordingly,  at  the  hour  appointed,  we  went  to  Piso's.  We 
"  passed  the  time  in  conversing  On  different  matters  during 
"  our  short  walk  from  the  double  gate^  till  we  came  to  the 
"  academy,  that  justly  celebrated  spot ;  which,  as  we  wished, 
"  we  found  a  perfect  solitude."  "  I  know  not,"  (said  Piso,) 
"  whether  it  be  a  natural  feeling,  or  an  illusion  of  the  imagina- 
"  tion  founded  on  habit,  that  we  are  more  powerfuily  affected 
"  b}'  the  sight  of  those  places  which  have  been  much  fre- 
"  quentcd  by  illustrious  men,  than  when  we  either  listen  to 
"  the  recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their  great  actions.  At 
"  this  moment,  1  feel  strongly  that  emotion  which  1  speak  of. 
"  I  see  before  me  the  perfect  form  of  Plato,  who  was  wont  to 
"  dispute  in  this  very  place  :  these  gardens  not  only  recal  him 
"  to  my  memory,  but  present  his  very  person  to  my  senses. 
"  1  fancy  to  myself,  that  here  stood  Speusippus  ;  there  Xen- 
*'  ocrates.  and  here,  on  this  bench,  sat  his  disciple  Polemo. 
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"  To  me,  our  ancient  senate-house  seems  peopled  with  the 
"  like  visionary  forms  ;  for,  often,  when  I  enter  it,  the  shades 
"  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and  of  Laelius,  and,  in  particular,  of  my 
"  venerable  grandfather,  rise  to  my  imagination.  In  short, 
"such  is  the  effect  of  local  situation  in  recalling  associated 
"  ideas  to  the  mind,  that  it  is  not  without  reason,  some  phr- 
*'  losophers  have  founded  on  this  principle  a  species  of  arti- 
"  ficial  memory." 

This  influence  of  perceptible  objects,  in  awakening  asso- 
fciated  thoughts  and  associated  feelings,  seems  to  ai-ise,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  their  permanent  operation  as  exciting  or 
suggesting  causes.  When  a  train  of  thought  takes  its  rise 
from  an  idea  or  conception,  the  first  idea  soon  disappears, 
and  a  series  of  others  succeeds,  which  are  gradually  less  and 
less  related  to  that  with  which  the  train  commenced  ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  perception,  the  exciting  cause  remains  steadily 
before  us,  and  all  the  thoughts  and  feehngs  which  have  any 
relation  to  it,  crowd  into  the  mind  in  rapid  succession, 
strengthening  each  other's  effects,  and  all  conspiring  in  the 
same  general  impression. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  connections,  which  ex- 
ist among  our  thoughts,  have  been  long  familiarly  known  to 
the  vulgar,  as  well  as  to  philosophers.  It  is,  indeed,  only  of 
late,  that  we  have  been  possessed  of  an  appropriated  phrase 
to  express  them  ;  but  that  the  general  fact  is  not  a  recent  dis- 
covery, may  be  inferred  from  many  of  the  common  maxims  of 
prudence  and  of  propriety,  which  have  plainly  been  suggest- 
ed by  an  attention  to  this  part  of  our  constitution.  When 
we  lay  it  down,  for  example,  as  a  general  rule,  to  avoid  in 
conversation  all  expressions,  and  all  topics  of  discourse,  which 
have  any  relation,  however  remote,  to  ideas  of  an  unpleasant 
nature,  we  plainly  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  there  are 
certain  connections  among  our  thoughts,  which  have  an  in- 
fluence over  the  order  of  their  succession.  It  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  remark,  how  much  of  the  comfort  and  good  humour  of 
social  life  depends  on  an  attention  to  this  consideration.  Such 
attentions  are  more  particularly  essential  in  our  intercourse 
with  men  of  the  world  ;  for  the  commerce  of  society  has  a  won- 
vor..  I.  27 
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derful  effect  in  incfedsingthe  quickness  and  the  facility,  with 
which  we  associate  all  ideas  which  have  any  reference  to  life 
iand  tnahnefs  ;*  andj  of  consequence,  it  must  render  the  sen- 
sibility  alive  to  many  circumstances  which,  from  tne  remote- 
ness of  their  relation  to  the  situation  and  history  of  the  par^ 
ties,  U'ould  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed. 

When  an  idea,  bowevef,  is  thus  suggested  by  association, 
it  produces  a  slighter  impression,  or,  at  least,  it  produces  its 
impression  more  gradually,  than  if  it  were  presented  more 
dii'ectly  and  immediately  to  the  mind.  And  hence,  when  we 
iare  under  a  necessity  of  communicating  any  disagreeable 
information  to  another,  delicacy  leads  us,  instead  of  mention- 
ing the  thing  itself,  to  mention  something  else  from  which 
our  meaning  may  be  understood.  In  this  manner,  we  pre- 
pare our  hearers  for  the  unwelcome  intelligence. 

l^he  distinction  between  gross  and  delicate  flattery,  is 
founded  upon  the  sattie  principle.  As  nothing  is  more  of- 
fensive than  flattery  which  is  direct  and  pointed,  praise  is 
considered  as  happy  and  elegant,  in  proportion  to  the  slight- 
ness  of  the  associations  by  which  it  is  conveyed. 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  introduce 
another,  philosophers  have  given  the  name  of  the  Association 
of  ideas  ;  and,  as  I  would  not  wish,  excepting  in  a  cas6  of 
necessity,  to  depart  from  common  language,  or  to  expose 
myself  to  the  charge  of  delivering  old  doctrines  in  a  new 
form,  1  shall  continue  to  make  use  of  the  same  expression. 
\  am  sensible,  indeed,  that  the  expression  is  by  no  means  un- 
fexceptiofmble  ;  and  that,  if  it  be  used  (as  it  frequently  has 
been)  to  comprehend  those  laws  by  which  the  succession  of 
all  our  thoughts  and  of  all  our  mental  operations  is  regulated,- 
the  Word  idea  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  is  commonly  employed  in.     It  is  very  justly 

*  The  superiGi'ity  which  the  man  of  the  world  possesses  over  the  recluse  student, 
in  his  ifnowledse  of  mankind,  is  partly,  the  result  of  this  quickness  and  facility  of  as- 
Soci-ltioh.  Those  trifling  circumstances  in  conversation  and  hehaviour,  which,  to  the 
latter,  convey  only  their  most  obvioi's  and  aNowed  nieanini;;,  lay  open  to  the  former 
main  of  the  trains  of  thought  which  are  coniiected  with  them,  and  frequently  give 
him  a  distinct  view  of  a  character,  on  that  very  side  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  most 
concealed  from  his  observation. 
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remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  "  memory,  judgment,  reason 
"  ing,  passions,  affections,  and  purposes  ;  in  a  word,  every 
"  operation  of  the  mind,  excepting  those  of  sense,  is  excited 
"  occasionally  in  the  train  of  our  thoughts  :  so  that,  if  »ve 
"  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be  only  a  train  of  ideas, 
■'  the  word  idea  must  be  understood  to  denote  all  these  ope- 
"  rations/'  In  continuing,  therefore,  to  employ,  upon  this 
subject,  that  language,  which  has  been  cojnsecratpd  by  the 
practice  of  our  best  philosophical  writers  in  England,  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  dispute  the  advantages  which  might  be 
derived  from  ihe  introduction  of  a  new  phrase,  more  precise 
and  more  applicable  to  the  fact. 

The  ingenious  author  whom  I  last  quoted,  seems  to  thiok 
that  the  association  of  ideas  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a^ 
an  original  principle,  or  as  an  ultimat  •  fact  in  our  nature. 
"  I  believe,"  (says  he,)  "  that  the  original  principles  of 
"  the  mind,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account,  but  ih-it  such 
"  is  our  constitution,  are  more  in  number  than  is  commonly 
^'  thought.  But  we  ought  not  to  muhiply  them  without  ne- 
"  ces.sity.  That  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repe- 
"  tition,  have  become  familiar,  should  spontaneously  offer 
"  themselves  to  our  fancy,  seems  to  require  no  other  original ., 
"  quality  but  the  power  of  habit." 

With  this  observation  I  cannot  agree  ;  because  I  think  it 
more  philosophical  to  resolve  the  power  of  habit  into  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  than  to   resolve  the  association  of  ideas 

into  habit. 

The  word  ha:hit,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  era- 
ployed,  expresses  that  facility  which  the  mind  acquires,  in 
all  its  exertions,  both  animal  and  intellectual,  in  consequence 
of  practice.  We  appl;y  it  to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman  ; 
to  the  extemporary  fluency  of  the  orator  ;  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  arithmetical  accountant.  That  this  facility  is  the  eftect 
of  practice,  we  know  from  experience  to  be  a  fact  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  ultimate  fact,  nor  incapable  of 
analysis. 

In  the  Essay  on  Attention,  I  shewed  that  the  effects  of 
practice  are  produced  partly  on  the  body,  and  partly  on 
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the  mind.  The  muscles  which  we  employ  in  mechanical 
operations,  become  stronger,  and  become  more  obedient  to 
thf  will.  This  is  a  fact,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  philo- 
sophy will  never  be  able  to  give  any  explanation. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  effects  of  practice 
are  produced  partly  on  the  mind ;  and,  as  far  as  this  is  the 
eahc,  they  are  resolvable  into  what  philosophers  call  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas  ;  or  into  that  general  fact,  which  Dr.  Reid 
himself  has  stated,  "  that  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  fre- 
"quent  repetition,  have  become  familiar,  spontaneously  of- 
"  fer  themselves  to  the  mind."  In  the  case  of  habits  which 
are  purely  intellectual,  the  effects  of  practice  resolve  them- 
selves completely  into  this  principle  :  and  it  appears  to  me 
more  precise  and  more  satisfactory,  to  state  the  principle  it- 
self as  a  law  of  our  constitution,  than  to  slur  it  over  under 
the  concise  appellation  of  habit,  which  we  apply  in  common 
to  mind  and  to  body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  associate  or  connect 
its  thoughts  together,  is  sometimes  called  (but  very  improper- 
ly) the  imagination.  Between  these  two  parts  of  our  consti- 
tution, there  is  indeed  a  very  intimate  relation  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  relp.tion,  that  they  have  been  so  generally 
conlounded  under  the  same  name.  When  the  mind  is  occu- 
pied about  absent  objects  of  sense,  (which,  I  believe,  it  is 
habitually  in  the  great  majority  of  mankind,)  its  train  of 
thought  is  merely  a  series  of  conceptions  ;  or,  in  common  lan- 
guage, of  imaginations.*  In  the  case,  too,  of  poetical  ima- 
gination, it  is  the  association  of  ideas  that  supplies  the  male- 
rials  out  of  which  its  combinations  are  formed ;  and  when 
such  an  imaginary  combination  is  become  familiar  to  the  mind, 
it  is  the  association  of  ideas  that  connects  its  different  parts 
together,  and  unites  them  into  one  whole.  The  association 
of  ideas,  therefore,  although  perfectly  distinct  from  the  power 
of  imagination,  is  immediately  and  essentially  subservient  to 
all  its  exertions. 

*  Accordinp;ly,  Kobbes  calls  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind,  ?'  Consequentia  sive 
series  imaginationum."  "i'er  serieni  imaginationum  intelligo  snccessionem  unins 
cogiiafionis  ad  aliam."-;— JLeviatha>^,  cap.,ii5. 
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The  last  observation  seems  to  me  to  point  out,  also,  the 
circumstance  which  has  led  the  greater  part  of  English  wri- 
ters, to  use  the  words  Imagination  and  Fancy  as  synonymous. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  creative  imagination,  when  a  person  pos- 
sesses it  so  habitually  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  implies  a  power  of  sum- 
moning up,  at  pleasure,  a  particular  class  of  ideas,  and  of 
ideas  related  to  each  other  in  a  particular  nianner;  which 
power  can  be  the  result  only,  of  certain  habits  of  association, 
■which  the  individual  has  acquired.  It  is  to  this  power  of  the 
mind,  which  is  evidently  a  particular  turn  of  thought,  and  not 
one  of  the  common  principles  of  our  nature,  that  our  best 
writers  (so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge)  refer,  in  general,  when 
they  make  use  of  the  word  fancy :  I  say,  in  general ;  for  in 
disquisitions  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  best  writers  are  seldom 
precise  and  steady  in  the  employment  of  words,  it  is  only  to 
their  prevailing  practice  that  we  can  appeal  as  an  authority. 
What  the  particular  relations  are,  by  which  those  ideas  are 
connected  that  are  subservient  to  poetical  imagination,  I  shall 
not  inquire  at  present.  1  think  they  are  chiefly  those  of  re- 
semblance and  analogy.  But  whatever  they  may  be,  the 
power  of  summoning  up  at  pleasure  the  ideas  so  related,  as 
it  is  the  ground-work  of  poetical  genius,  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  the  human  constitution  to  deserve  an  appropri- 
ated n^me  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  v/ord  fancy  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  convenient  that  our  language  affords. 

Dr.  Reid  has  somewhere  observed,  that  "the  part  of  our 
^'  constitution  on  which  the  association  of  ideas  depends,  was 
'^called,  by  the  older  English  writers,  the  fantasy  or  fancy  ^^^ 
an  use  of  the  word,  we  may  remark,  which  coincides,  in  many 
instances,  with  that  which  I  propose  to  make  of  it.  It  differs 
from  it  only  in  this,  that  these  writers  applied  it  to  the  associ- 
ation of  ideas  in  general,  whereas  I  restrict  its  application  to 
(liiat  habit  of  association,  which  is  subservient  to  poetical 
imagination. 

According  to  the  explanation,  which  has  now  been  given 
of  the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is  to  collect  raa- 
fprials  for  the  Imagination  ;  and  therefore  the  latter  power 
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presupposes  the  former,  while  the  former  does  not  necessarily 
suppose  the  latter.  A  man  whose  habits  of  association  pre- 
sent to  him,  for  illustrating  or  embellishing  a  subject,  a  num- 
ber of  resembling  or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a  man  of  fan- 
cy ;  but  for  an  eftbrt  of  imagination,  various  other  powers 
are  necessary,  particularly  the  powers  of  taste  and  of  judg* 
ment;  without  which,  we  can  hope  to  profiuce  nothing  that 
will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  others.  It  is  the  power  of 
fancy  which  au])plies  the  poet  with  metaphorical  language, 
and  with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of  hi? . 
allusions;  but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination  that  creates  the 
complex  scenes  he  describes,  and  the  fictitious  characters  he 
delineates.  To  fancy,  we  apply  the  epithets  of  rich  or  lux- 
uriant ;  to  imagination,  those  of  beautiful  or  sublime. 


SECTION  11. 

Of  the  Principles  of  Association  among  our  Ideas. 

The  facts  which  I  stated  in  the  former  section,  to  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  a  perception,  or  of  an  idea,  to  suggest  ideas 
I'elated  to  it,  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  matter  of  common  re- 
mark. But  the  relations  which  connect  all  our  thoughts  to- 
©•ether,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  succession,  were 
but  tittle  attended  to  before  th€  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's 
writings. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  least  conversant 
with  the  present  state  of  metaphysical  science,  that  this  emi- 
nent writer  has  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  principles  of  as- 
sociation among  our  ideas  to  three  :  Resemblance,  Contigui- 
ty in  time  and  place,  and  Cause  and  Effect.  The  attempt 
was  great,  and  worthy  of  his  genius  5  but  it  has  been  shewn 
by  several  writers  since  his  time,*  that  his  enumeration  is  not 
€^nly  incomplete^  but  that  it  is  even  indistinct,  so  far  as  it  goes. 


-  See,  in  particular,  Lord  Kaimes's  Elements  of  Criticism,  and  Dr.  Gerard's  Essay 
on  Genius.     See  also  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  something  like  an  attempt  to  enumerate  the  laws 
of  association  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle  ;  who,  in  speaking  of  Recollection,  insinuates, 
with  his  usual  brevity,  that  "  the  relations,  by  which  we  are  led  from  one  thought  to 
'•'  another,  in  tracing  out,  or  hunting  after,"  (as  he  calk  it,)  "  any  particular  thought 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose,  that  I  should 
enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume's 
system  ;  or  that  I  should  attempt  to  specify  those  principles 
of  association  which  he  has  crnifted.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me,  that  the  problem  admits  of  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion ;  for  there  is  no  possible  relation  among  the  objects  of 
our  knowledge,  which  may  not  serve  to  connect  them  together 
in  the  mirjd  ;  and,  therefore,  although  one  enumeration  may 
be  more  comprehensive  than  another,  a  perfectly  complete 
enumeration  is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  consequence  of  the  relations  among 
things,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  associated  :  they  are  fre- 
quently coupled  together  by  means  of  relations  among  the 
v/ords  whicn  denote  them  ;  such  as  a  similarity  of  sound,  or 
other  circumstances  still  more  trifling.  The  alliteration 
which  is  so  common  in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial  sayings, 
seems  to  arise,  partly  at  least,  from  associations  of  ideas 
founded  on  the  accidental  circumstance,  of  the  two  words 
which  express  them  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

"  But  thousands  die,  wilhout  or  this  or  that, 
"  Die  ;  and  endow  a  College,  or  a  Cat." 

Pope's  Ep.  to  Loi-d  Bathurst. 
"  Ward  tried,  on  Puppies,  and  the  Poor,  his  drop." 

Id.  linitat.  of  Horace. 
"  Puffs,  powders,  patches  ;  Bibles,  billets-doux," 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

This  indeed  pleases  only  on  slight  occasions,  when  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  mind  is  in  some  degree  playful,  and  under 
the  influence  of  those  principles  of  association  which  com- 
monly take  place  when  we  are  careless  and  disengaged. 
Every  person  must  be  offended  with  the  second  line  of  the 

"  which  docs  not  immediately  occur,  are  chiefly  three  ;  Resemblance,  Contrariety, 
"  and  Contiguity."     See  Dissei-lations,  Moral  and  Critical,  p.  9.    Also  p.  145. 

The  passage  to  whifh  'li .  Bc'i'lie  relers,  is  us  follows  : 

'Orccf   av    ctvctf^if^yi]<rKaf^c6x     KtViiu,e$x    tuv    zr^ors^uv    riigt 
iclv*io-£6»i,    e»)i    uv  KtvriOuiiLev,  fteB-'   jjv    tTcetvt)   siaBe.      Ate  tccii    To 

oi^otu,  n  eyxyrm,  j>  th  c-vviyyvi.     At»  r»r»  ytfereti  v  u*aft.vti<ric. 
Aristot.  de  Me7nor.  et  Kemihisc,  vol.  i.  p.  681,  Edit.  Dv  ViT . 
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following  couplet,   which  forms  part  of  a  very  sublime  de- 
scription of  the  Divine  power  : 

"  Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mprtal  part, 
"  As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  Hair  as  Heart." 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 

To  these  observations,  it  may  be  added,  that  things  which 
have  no  known  relation  to  each  other,  are  often  associated, 
in  consequence  of  their  producing  similar  effects  on  the  mind. 
Some  of  the  finest  poetical  allusions  are  founded  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  accordingly,  if  the  reader  is  not  possessed  of  sen- 
sibility congenial  to  that  of  the  poet,  he  will  be  apt  to  ovet- 
look  their  meaning,  or  to  censure  them  as  absurd.  To  such 
a  critic  it  would  not  be  easy  to  vindicate  the  beauty  of  the  fol- 
lowing stanza,  in  an  Ode  addressed  to  ai  lady  by  the  author 
of  the  Seasons, 

Oil  thou,  whose  tender,  serious  eye 

Expressive  speaks  the  soul  I  love ; 
The  gentle  azure  of  the  sky, 

The  pensive  shadows  of  the  grove. 

1  have  already  said,  that  the  view  of  the  subject  which  I 
propose  to  take,  does  not  require  a  complete  enumeration  of 
our  principles  of  association.  There  is,  however,  an  impor- 
tant distinction  afnong  them,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion . 
fi-equently  to  refer,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
hitherto  attracted  the  notice  of  philosophers.  The  relations 
upon  which  some  of  ihem  are  founded,  are  perfectly  obvious 
to  the  mind  ;  those  which  are  the  foundation  of  others,  are 
discovered  only  in  consequence  of  particular  efforts  of  atten- 
tion. Of  the  former  kind,  are  the  relations  of  Resemblance 
and  Analogy,  of  Contrariety,  of  Vicinity  in  time  and  place^ 
and  those  which  arise  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the 
sound  of  different  words.  These,  in  general,  connect  our 
thoughts  together,  when  they  are  suffered  to  take  their  natu- 
ral course,  and  when  we  are  conscious  of  little  or  no  active 
exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind,  are  the  relations  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  of  Means  and  End,' of  Premises  and  Conclusion;  and 
those  others,  which  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind 
of  the  philosopher,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  inves- 
ti<ratlon. 
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It  is  owing  to  this  distinction,  that  transitions,  which  would 
he  highly  offensive  in  philosophical  writing,  are  the  most 
pleasing  of  any  in  poetry.  In  the  former  species  of  compo- 
sition, we  expect  to  see  an  author  lay  down  a  distinct  plaa 
or  method,  and  observe  it  rigorously  ;  without  allowing 
himself  to  ramble  into  digressions,  suggested  by  the  acci- 
dental ideas  or  expressions  which  may  occur  to  him  in  his 
progress.  In  that  state  of  mind  in  which  poetry  is  read, 
such  digressions  are  not  only  agreeable,  but  necessary  to  the 
effect;  and  an  arrangement  founded  on  the  spontaneous  and 
seemingly  casual  order  of  our  thoughts,  pleases  more  than 
one  suggested  by  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  subject. 

How  absurd  would  the  long  digression  in  praise  of  Indus- 
try, in  Thomson''s  Autumn,  appear,  if  it  occurred  in  a  prose 
essay  ! — a  digression,  however,  which,  in  that  beautiful 
poem,  arises  naturally  and  insensibly  from  the  view  of  a  luxr 
uriarit  harvest  ;  and  which  as  naturally  leads  the  Poet  back 
io  the  point  where  his  excursion  began  : 

A'l  is  the  g-ifi  of  Industry  ;  whate'er 
Exalts,  embellishe.^,  and  renders  life 
Delightful.    Pensive  Winter,  cheer'd  by  hiroj 
Bits  at  the  social  fire,  and  happy  hears 
Th'  excluded  tempest  idly  rave  along  ; 
His  harden'd  fin;4;ersdeck  the  gaudy  Spring  ; 
Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  waste  ; 
Nor  to  ih'  Autumnal  months  could  thus  transmit 
Those  full,  mature,  i  in  measurable  stores. 
That  waving  round,  rccal  my  wand'ring  Song. 

In  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  the  transitions  are  managed  with 
consummate  skill  ;  and  yet,  how  different  from  that  logical 
method  which  would  be  suited  to  a  philosophical  discourse 
on  the  state  of  society  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe! 
Some  of  the  finest  are  suggested  by  the  associating  principle 
of  Contrast.  Thus,  after  describing  the  effeminate  and  de- 
based Romans,  the  Poet  proceeds  to  the  Swiss  : 

My  soul,  turn  froin  them — turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nohler  race  dis  lay. 

And,  after  painting  some  defects  in  the  manners  of  this  gal- 
lant but  unrefined  people,  his  thoughts  are  led  to  those  of 
Uic  French  : 

VQL.  I.  28 
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To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn — and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 

The  transition  which  occurs  in  the  following  lines,  seems 
to  be  suggested  by  the  accidental  mention  of  a  word  ;  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  happiest  in  our  language. 

Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  Sires  of  old  1 
Rough,  poor,  content ,  ungovernably  bold  ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  treedmn  on  each  brow  J 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now  ! — 
— Fired  at  the  sound,  my  Genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies,  wh  re  Britain  courts  the  western  spring. 

Numberless  illustrations  of  the  same  remark  might  be  col- 
lected from  the  ancient  Poets,  more  particularly  from  the 
GeorgicvS  of  Virgil,  where  the  singular  felicity  of  the  transi- 
tions has  attracted  the  notice  even  of  those,  who  have  been 
the  least  disposed  to  indulge  themselves  in  philosophical  re- 
finements concerning  the  principles  of  Criticism.  A  cele- 
br;Ued  instance  of  ihis  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  first 
Booi'  ; — the  consideration  of  the  weather  and  of  its  common 
progtiostics  leading  the  fancy,  in  the  first  place,  to  those 
moi-e  extraordinary  phenomena  which,  according  to  the  su- 
perstitious belief  of  the  vulgar,  are  the  forerunners  of  politi- 
cal revolutions  ;  and,  afterwards,  to  the  death  of  Caesar,  and 
the  batdes  of  Pharsalia  and  Philippi.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Poet  returns  to  his  original  subject,  displays  that  exqui- 
site art  which  is  to  be  derived  only  from  the  diligent  and 
enlightened  study  of  nature. 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  ciim  finibus  illis 
Agricola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 
Exesa  inveniet  scabra  rubigine  pila  ; 
Aut  gravibus  rastris  galeaspulsabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris. 

The  facility  with  which  ideas  are  associated  in  the  mind, 
is  very  different  in  different  individuals  :  a  circumstance 
which,  a5  I  shall  afterwards  shew,  lays  the  foundation  of  re- 
markable varieties  among  men,  both  in  respect  of  genius 
and  of  character.  I  am  inclined,  too,  to  think  that,  in  the 
other  sex  (probably  in  consequence  of  early  education) 
ideas  are  more  easily  associated  together,  than  in  the  minds 
of  men.     Hence  the  liveliness  of  their  fancy,  and  the  supe- 
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riority  they  possess  in  epistolary  writing,  and  in  tho'^e  kinds 
of  poetry,  in  which  the  principal  recommendations  are  ease 
of  thought  and  expression.  H^nce,  too,  the  facility  with 
which  they  contract  or  lose  habits,  and  accommodate  theii; 
minds  to  new  situations  ;  and,  1  may  add,  the  disposition 
they  have  to  that  species  of  superstition  which  is  founded  on. 
accidental  combinations  of  circumstances.  The  influpnce 
which  this  facility  of  association  has  on  the  power  of  Taste, 
shall  be  afterwards  considered. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  ihe  Power  which  the  Minrl  has  over  the  Train  of  its  Thoughts. 

By  means  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  a  constant  current 
of  thoughts,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  mind  while  we  are  awake.  Sometimes  the  cur- 
rent is  interrupted,  and  the  thoughts  diverted  into  a  new 
channel,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  other  men, 
or  of  the  objects  of  perception  with  which  we  are  surround- 
ed. So  completely,  however,  is  the  mind  in  this  particular 
subjected  to  physical  laws,  that  it  has  been  justly  observed,* 
we  cannot,  by  an  effort  of  our  will,  call  up  any  one  thought; 
and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas  depends  on  causes  which  ope- 
rate in  a  manner  inexplicable  by  us. 

This  observation,  although  it  has  been  censured  as  para» 
doxical,  is  almost  self-evident  ;  for,  to  call  up  a  particular 
thought,  supposes  it  to  be  already  in  the  mind.  As  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasion,  however,  to  refer  to  the  observrition 
afterwards,  1  shall  endeavour  to  obviate  the  only  objection 
which,  I  think,  can  reasonably  be  urged  against  it  ;  and 
which  is  founded  on  that  operation  of  the  mind,  which  is 
commonly  called  recollection  or  intentional  memory. 

It  is  evident,  that  before  we  attempt  to  recollect  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  any  event,  that  event  in  general 
must  have  been  an  object  of  our  attention.  We  rememher 
the  outlines  of  the  story,  but  cannot  at  first  give  a  complete 
account  of  it.     If  we  wish  to  recal  these  circumstances,  there 

"  By  Lord  Kaimjcs.  and  others! 
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are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  proceed.  We  must 
either  foro]  different  suppositions,  and  then  consider  which 
of  these  tallies  best  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
event  ;  or,  by  revolving  in  our  mind  the  circumstances  wc 
remember,  we  must  endeavour  to  excite  the  recollection  of 
the  other  circumstances  associated  with  them.  The  first  of 
these  processes  is,  properly  speaking,  an  inference  of  reason, 
and  plainly  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  doctrine  already 
delivered.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  other  mode  of  re- 
collection, when  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence in  reciting  a  composition  that  we  do  not  perfectly  re- 
member ;  in  which  case  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two  or 
three  times,  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
in  order  to  call  up  the  other  words  which  used  to  be  connect- 
ed with  theni  in  the  memory.  In  this  instance,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  circumstances  vve  desire  to  remember,  are  not  recal- 
led to  the  mind  in  immediate  consequence  of  an  exertion  of 
volition,  but  are  suggested  by  some  other  circumstances  with 
which  they  are  connected,  independently  of  our  will,  by  the 
laws  of  our  constitution. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  immediate  dependence  of 
the  train  of  our  thoughts  on  the  laws  of  association,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  will  possesses  no  influence  over  it. 
This  influence,  indeed,  is  not  exercised  directly  and  immedi- 
ately, as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the 
subject :  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  extensive  iq  its  effects  ; 
and  the  different  degrees  in  which  it  is  possessed  by  differ- 
ent individuals,  constitute  some  of  the  most  striking  inequali- 
ties  among  men,  in  point  of  intellectual  capacity. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  possesses  over  the  train  of 
its  thoughts,  the  most  obvious  is  its  power  of  singling  out  any 
one  of  them  at  pleasure  ;  of  detaining  it  :  and  of  making  it  a 
particular  object  of  attention.  By  doing  so,  we  not  only  stop 
the  succession  that  would  otherwise  take  place,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  bringing  to  view  the  less  obvious  relations 
among  our  ideas,  we  frequently  divert  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  If,  for  example,  when  I  am 
indolent  and  inactive,  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  acciden- 
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tally  occur  to  me,  it  will  perhaps  suggest,  one  after  another, 
the  names  of  some  other  eminent  mathematicians  and  astro- 
nomers, or  of  some  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries  and 
friends  :  and  a  number  of  them  may  pass  in  review  before 
me,  without  engaging  my  curiosity  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree. In  a  different  state  of  mind,  the  name  of  Newton  will 
lead  my  thoughts  to  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life,  and 
the  more  striking  features  of  his  character:  or,  if  my  mind 
be  ardent  and  vigorous,  will  lead  my  attention  to  the  sublime 
discoveries  he  made,  and  gradually  engage  me  in  some  phi- 
losophical investigation.  To  every  object,  there  are  others 
which  bear  obvious  and  striking  relations  ;  and  others,  also, 
whose  relation  to  it  does  not  readily  occur  to  us,  unless  we 
dwell  upon  it  for  some  time,  and  place  it  before  us  in  differ- 
ent points  of  view. 

But  the  principal  power  we  possess  over  the  train  of  our 
ideas,  is  founded  on  the  influence  which  our  habits  of  thmk- 
ing  have  on  the  laws  of  Association  ;  an  influence  which  is 
so  great,  that  we  may  often  form  a  pretty  shrewd  judgment 
concerning  a  man's  prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the 
transitions  he  makes  in  conversation  or  in  writing.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  by  means  of  habit,  a  particular  asso- 
ciating principle  may  be  strengthened  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  give  us  a  command  of  all  the  different  ideas  in  our  mind, 
which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other  ;  so  that  when 
any  one  of  the  class  occurs  to  us,  we  have  almost  a  certainty 
that  it  will  suggest  the  rest.  What  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  must  a  speaker  possess,  when  he  rises  without  pre- 
meditation, in  a  popular  assembly,  to  amuse  his  audience 
with  a  lively  or  an  humorous  speech  !  Such  a  confidence,  it 
is  evident,  can  only  arise  from  a  long  experience  of  the 
strength  of  particular  associating  principles. 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  part  of  our  constitution  may 
be  influenced  by  habit,  appears  from  facts  which  are  fami- 
liar to  every  one.  A  man  who  has  an  ambition  to  become  a 
punster,  seldom  or  never  fails  in  the  attainment  of  his  object; 
that  is,  he  seldom  or  never  fails  in  acquiring  a  power  which 
Dther  men  have  not;  of  summoning  up,  on  a  particular  occa- 
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sion,  a  number  of  words  different  from  each  other  in  maim- 
ing, and  resembling  each  other,  more  or  less,  in  sound.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  even  genuine  wit  is  a  habit  acquired 
in  a  similar  way  ;  and  that,  although  some  individuals  may, 
from  natural  constitution,  be  more  fitted  than  others  to  ac- 
quire this  habit,  it  is  founded  in  every  case  on  a  jDccuIiarly 
strong  association  among  certain  classes  of  our  ideas,  which 
gives  the  person  who  possesses  it,  a  command  over  those 
ideas  which  is  denied  to  ordinary  men.  But  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  effect  of  habits  of  association  is  more 
remarkable,  than  in  those  men  who  possess  a  facility  of 
rhyming.  That  a  man  should  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts 
perspicuously  and  elegantly,  under  the  restraints  which 
rhyme  imposes,  would  appear  to  be  incredible,  if  we  did 
not  know  it  to  be  fact.  Such  a  power  implies  a  wonderful 
command  both  of  ideas  and  of  expressions,  and  yet  daily 
experience  shews  that  it  may  be  gained  with  very  little 
practice.  Pope  tells  us  with  respect  to  himself,  that  he 
could  express  himself  not  only  more  concisely,  but  more 
easily,  in  rhyme  than  in  prose.* 

Nor  is  it  only  in  these  trifling  accomplishments  that  we 
may  trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  association.  In  every 
instance  of  invention,  either  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  or  in  the  sciences,  there  is  some  new  idea,  or  some  new 
combination  of  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor.  This, 
undoubtedly,  may  often  happen  in  a  way  which  he  is  unable 
to  explain  ;  that  is,  his  invention  may  be  suggested  to  him  by 
some  lucky  thought,  the  origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to  trace. 
But  when  a  man  possesses  a  habitual  fertility  of  invention 
in  any  particular  art  or  science,  and  can  rely  with  confidence 
on  his  inventive  powers,  v/henever  he  is  called  upon  to  exert 
them,  he  must  have  acquired,  by  previous  habits  of  study,  a 
command  over  certain  classes  of  his  ideas,  which  enables  him, 
at  pleasure,  to  bring  them  under  his  review.     The  illustra- 

«  «  When  habit  is  once  gained,  nothing  so  easy  as  practice.  Cicero  writes,  that 
Antipater  the  Sidonian  could  pour  forth  hexameters  extempore  ;  and  that,  whenever 
be  chose  to  versify,  words  followed  him  of  course.  We  may  add  to  Antipater,  the 
ancient  rhapsodi'sts  of  the  Greeks,  and  tlie  modern  improvisator!  of  the  Italians  " 

Harris's  Phil.  Inq.  108, 11* 
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tion  of  these  subjects  may  throw  light  on  some  processes  of 
the  mind  which  are  not  in  general  well  understood  :  and  I 
shall,  accordingly,  in  the  following  section,  offer  a  few  hints 
with  respect  to  those  habits  of  association  which  are  the 
foundation  of  wit ;  of  the  power  of  rhyming  ;  of  poetical  fan- 
cy ;  and  of  invention  in  matters  of  science. 


SECTION  rv. 

IHustrations  of  the  Doctrine  staled  in  the  preceding  Section, 

I.  OF  WIT. 

According  to  Locke,  Wit  consists  "  in  the  assemblage  of 
"  ideas  ;  and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  va- 
"  riety,   wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congrui- 
"  ty."*   H  would  add  to  this  definition,  (rather  by  way  of 
comment  than  of  amendment,)  that  wit  implies  a  power  of 
calling  u|)  at  pleasure  the  ideas  which  it  combines  :  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  entertainment  which  it  gives 
to  the  hearer,  is  founded,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  his  sur- 
prise at  the  command  which  the  man  of  wit  has  acquired  over 
a  part  of  the  constitution,  which  is  so  little  subject  to  the  will. 
That  the  effect  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  least,  on  the  cir- 
cumstance now  mentioned,  appears  evidently  from  this,  that 
we  are  more  pleased  with  a  hon  mot,  which  occurs  in  conver- 
sation, than  with  one  in  print ;  and  that  we  never  fail  to  receive 
disgust  from  wit,  when  we  suspect  it  to  be  premeditated. 
The  pleasure,  too,  we  receive  from  wit,  is  heightened,  when 
the  original  idea  is  started  by  one  person,  and  the  related 
idea  by  another.     Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked,  that  "  a  wit- 
"  ty  repartee  is  infinitely  more  pleasing  than  a  witty  attack; 
"and  that  an  allusion  will  appear  excellent  when  thrown  out 
"  extempore  in  conversation,  which  would  be  deemed  exe- 
"  arable  in  print."     In  all  these  cases,  the  wit  considered 
absolutely  is  the  same.     The  relations  which  are  discovered 
between  the  co;ri pared  ideas  are  equally  new:  and  yet,  as 

"Essay on  Human  Understanding,  book  ii.  chap,  11. 
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soon  as  we  suspect  that  the  wit  was  premeditated,  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  it  is  infinitely  diminished.  Instances  indeed 
may  be  mentioned,  in  which  we  are  pleased  with  contemplat- 
ing an  unexpected  relation  between  ideaSj  without  any  refe* 
rence  to  the  habits  of  association  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
who  discovered  it.  A  bon  mot  produced  at  the  game  of  cross- 
purposes  would  not  fail  to  create  amusement ;  but  im  such 
cases,  our  pleasure  seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  the  surprise 
we  feel  at  so  extraordinary  a  coincidence  between  a  question 
and  an  answer  coming  from  persons  who  had  no  direct  com- 
munication with  each  other. 

Of  the  eflect  added  to  wit  by  the  promptitude  with 
which  its  combinations  are  formed,  Fuller  appears  to  have 
had  a  very  just  idea,  from  what  he  has  recorded  of  the  social 
hours  of  our  two  great  English  Dramatists.  "  Johnson's 
"  parts  wf>rc  not  so  ready  to  run  of  themselves,  as  able  to 
"  answer  the  spur  ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  oi  him,  that 

-  "  he  had  an  elaborate  wit,  wrought  out  by  his  own  industry. — 
"  Many  were  the  wit-combats  between  him  and  Shakespeare, 
"  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an 
*'  English  man  of  war.  Johnson  (like  the  former)  was  built 
"  far  higher  in  learning;  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performancesii 
"  Shakespeare,  with  the  English  man  of  war,  lesser  in  bulk, 

'  "  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about 
"  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his 
'■'  wit  and  inventioiu"* 

I  before  observed,  that  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  wit 
is  increased,  when  the  two  ideas  between  which  the  relation 
is  discovered,  are  suggested  by  different  persons.  In  the 
case  of  a  bon  mot  occurring  in  conversation,  the  reason  of 
this  is  abundantly  obvious  ;  because,  when  the  related  ideas 
are  suggested  by  different  persons,  wc  have  a  proof  that  the 
wit  was  not  premeditated.  But  even  in  a  written  composi- 
tion, we  are  much  more  d,elighted  when  the  subject  was  fur- 
nisbed  to  the  author  by  another  person,  than  when  he  chooses 
the  topic  on  which  he  is  to  display  his  v/it.  How  much  would 
the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  Key  to  the  Lock  be  dimr- 

'  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England.    London,  1662, 
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nished,  if  we  suspected  that  the  author  had  the  key  in  view^ 
when  he  wrote  that  poem  ;  and  that  he  introduced  some  ex- 
pressions, in  order  to  furnish  a  subject  for  the  wit  of  the 
commentator?  How  totally  would  it  destroy  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  a  parody  on  a  poem,  if  we  suspected  that  both 
were  productions  of  the  same  author  ?  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  when  both  the  related  ideas  are  suggested  by  the 
same  person,  we  have  not  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  any 
thing  uncommon  in  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  author.  We 
may  suspect  that  both  ideas  occurred  to  him  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  dullest  and  most  phlegmatic 
minds,  such  extraordinary  associations  wiH  sometimes  tak^ 
place.  But  when  the  subject  of  the  wit  is  furnished  by  one 
person,  and  the  wit  suggested  by  another,  we  have  a  proof, 
not  only  that  the  author's  mind  abounds  with  such  singular 
associations,  but  that  he  has  his  wit  perfectly  at  command. 

As  an  additional  confirmation  of  these  observations,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  more  an  author  is  limited  by  his  sub- 
ject, the  more  we  are  pleased  with  his  wit.  And.  therefore, 
the  effect  of  wit  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  unexpected 
relations  which  it  presents  to  the  mind,  but  arises,  in  part, 
from  the  surprise  it  excites  at  those  intellectual  habits  which 
give  it  birth.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  author  is  cir- 
cumscribed in  the  choice  of  his  materials,  the  greater  must 
be  the  command  which  he  has  acquired  over  those  associat- 
ing principles  on  which  wit  depends,  and  of  consequence, 
according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  the  greater  must  be  the 
surprise  and  the  pleasure  which  his  wit  produces.  In  Addi- 
son's celebrated  verses  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his  picture 
of  George  the  First,  in  which  he  compares  the  painter  to 
Phidias,  and  the  subjects  of  his  pencil  to  the  Grecian  Deities, 
the  range  of  the  Poet's  wit  was  necessarily  confined  within 
very  narrow  bounds;  and  what  principally  delights  us  in 
that  performance  is,  the  surprising  ease  and  felicity  with 
which  he  runs  the  parallel  between  the  English  history  and 
the  Greek  mythology.  Of  all  the  allusions  which  the  follow- 
ing passage  contains,  there  is  not  one.  taken  singly,  of  very 
extraordinary  merit  j  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  un- 

VOL.  I.  29 
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commonly  great,  from  the  singular  power  of  combination^ 
which  so  long  and  so  difficult  an  exertion  discovers. 

"  Wise  Phidias  tlius,  his  skill  to  prove, 
"  Through  many  a  god  advanc'd  to  Jove, 
"  And  taught  the  polish'd  rocks  to  shine 
"  With  airs  and  lineamen's  divine, 
"  Till  Greece  ainaz'd  and  half  afraid, 
"  Th'  Assembled  Deilies  survey'd. 

"  Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  faii> 
"  And  lov'd  the  S|.)reading  oak,  was  there  j 
"  Old  Saiurn,  loo,  with  up-cast  eyes, 
"  Bf  held  his  abdicated  skies  ; 
"  And  micchty  Mars  for  war  renown'd, 
<'  In  adtimantine  armour  frown'd; 
"  By   lim  the  childless  Goddess  rose, 
"  Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
"  Her  twisted  threads;  the  web  she  strung,. 
"  And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung  ; 
"  Theti-.  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 
"  Mat<h'd  with  a  mortal  next  was  seen, 
"  Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 
"  Her  short-liv'd  darling  son  Lo  mourn  ; 
"  The  leist  was  he,  whose  thunder  slew 
"  The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 
"  That  from  a  hundred  hills  ally'd, 
"  111  impious  league  their  King  dely'd." 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature 
of  Wit,  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  that  assemblage  of  ideas 
which  it  presents,  is  greatly  heightened  and  enlivened  by 
our  surprise  at  the  command  displayed  over  a  part  of  the 
constitution,  which,  in  our  own  case,  we  find  to  be  so  little 
subject  to  the  will.  We  consider  Wit  as  a  sort  of  feat  or 
trick  of  intellectual  dexterity,  analogous,  in  some  respects, 
to  the  extraordinary  performances  of  jugglers  and  rope- 
dancers  ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  pleasure  we  receive  from 
the  exhibition,  is  explicable  in  part,  (I,  by  no  means,  say 
entirely,)  on  the  same  principles. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  those  men  who  are  most  deficient  in  the  power 
of  prompt  combination,  will  be  most  poignantly  affected  by 
it,  when  exerted  at  the  will  of  another  :  and  therefore,  the 
charge  of  jealousy  and  envy  brought  against  rival  Wits, 
when  disposed  to  look  grave  at  each  other's  jests,  may  per- 
haps be  obviated  in  a  way  less  injurious  to  their  character. 
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The  same  remarks  suggest  a  limitation,  or  rather  an  ex- 
planation, of  an  assertion  of  Lord  Chesterfield's,  that  •' genu- 
"  ine  wit  never  made  any  man  laugh  since  the  creation  of 
"  the  world."  The  observation,  I  believe,  to  be  just,  i*  by 
genuine  wit,  we  mean  wit  wholly  divested  of  ever\  oiixiure 
of  humour  :  and  if  by  laughter  we  mean,  that  convulsive  and 
noisy  agitation  which  is  excited  by  the  ludicrous. — But  there 
is  unquestionably  a  smite  appropriated  to  the  flashes  of 
wit ; — a  smile  of  surprise  and  wonder  ; — ^^not  altogether  un- 
like the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  and  the  countenance,  by 
a  feat  of  legerdemain  when  executed  with  uncommon  success. 

II.      OF   RHYME. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  seems  also  to 
arise,  partly,  from  our  surprise  at  the  command  which  the 
Poet  must  have  acquired  over  the  train  of  his  ideas,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  express  himself  with  elegance  and  the  appearance 
of  ease,  under  the  restraint  which  rhyme  imposes.  In  wit- 
ty or  in  humorous  performances,  this  surprise  serves  to  enli- 
ven that  which  the  wit  or  the  humour  produces,  and  renders 
its  effects  more  sensible.  How  flat  do  the  liveliest  and  most 
ludicrous  thoughts  appear  in  blank  verse  ?  And  how  won- 
derfully is  the  wit  of  Pojie  heightened,  by  the  easy  and  hap- 
py rhymes  in  which  it  is  expressed  ? 

it  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  either  in  the  case  of 
wit  or  of  rhyme,  that  the  pleasure  arises  solely  from  our 
surprise  at  the  uncommon  habits  of  association  which  the 
author  discovers.  In  the  former  case,  there  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  an  unexpected  analogy  or  relation  be- 
tween different  ideas  :  and  perhaps  other  circumstances  must 
concur  to  render  the  wit  perfect.  If  the  combination  has 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  together  two  ideas 
which  never  met  before,  we  may  be  surprised  at  its  oddity, 
but  we  do  not  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  wit.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  want  of  any  analogy  or  relation  between  the  com- 
bined ideas,  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  the  one  did  not  sug 
gest  the  other,  in  consequence  of  any  habits  of  association  ; 
but  that  the  two  were  brought  together  by  study,  or  by  mere 
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accident.     All  that  I  affirm  is,  that  when  the  analogy  or  re- 
lation is  pleasing  in  itself,  our  pleasure  is  heightened  by  our 
surprise  at  the  author's  habits  of  association  when  compared 
with  our  own.     In  the  case  of  rhyme,  too,  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  arising  from  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  sound.     We  frequently  observe  children  amuse 
themselves  with  repeating  over  single  words   which  rhyme 
together  :  and  the  lower  people,   who  derive  little  pleasure 
from  poetry,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  ear,  are  so 
pleased  with  the  echo  of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read 
verses  where  it  is  not  perfect,   they  are  apt  to  supply  the 
Poet's  defecls,  by  violating  the  common  rules  of  pronuncia- 
tion.    This  pleasure,  however,  is  heightened  by  our  admi- 
ration at   the  miraculous  powers  which  the  poet  must  have 
acquired  over  the  train  of  his  ideas,  and  overall  the  various 
modes  of  expression  which  the  language  affords,  in  order  to 
convey  instruction  and  entertainment,  without  transgressing 
the  established  laws  of  regular  versification.     In  some  of  the 
lower  kinds  of  poetry  ;  for  example,  in  acrostics,  and  in  the 
lines    which  are  adapted  to  bouts-rimes,   the  merit  lies  en* 
tirely  in  this  command  of  thought  and  expression  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  a   command  of  ideas  founded  on  extraordinary 
habits  of  association.     Even  some  authors  of  a  superior  class 
occasionally  shew  an  inclination  to  display  their  knack  at 
rhyming,  by  introducing,  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  a  coup- 
let, some  word  to  which  the  language   hardl)'  affords  a  cor- 
responding sound.  Swift,  in  his  more  trifling  pieces,  abounds 
with  instances  of  this  ;   and  in  Hudibras,  when  the  author 
uses  his  double  and  triple  rhymes,  many  couplets  have  no 
merit  whatever  but  what  arises  from  difficulty  of  execution. 
The  pleasure  we  receive  from  rhyme  in  serious  composi- 
tions, arises  from  a   combination  of  different  circumstances 
which  my  present   subject  does  not  lead  me  to  investigate 
particularly.*     I  am   persuaded,  however,  that  it  arises,  in 
part,  from  our  surprise  at  the  Poet's  habits  of  association, 

*  In  Elegiac  poetr}',  the  recurrence  of  the  same  sound,  and  the  uniformity  in  the 
Structure  of  the  versification  which  this  necessarily  occasions,  aie  peculiarly  suiteot 
?o  the  inactivily  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  slow  and  equable  succession  of  its  ideas, 
when  rnider  the  influence  of  tender  or  melancholy  passions;  and,  accordingly,  in 
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which  enable  him  to  convey  his  thoughts  with  ease  and 
beaiitv,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits  within  which  his 
choico  of  expression  is  confined.  One  proof  of  this  ii,  that 
if  there  appear  any  mark  of  constraint,  either  in  the  ideas 
or  in  the  expression,  our  pleasure  is  proportionally  diminish- 
ed. The  thoughts  must  seem  to  suggest  each,  other,  and  the 
rhymes  to  be  only  an  accidental  circumstance.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  on  the  measure  of  the  verse.  When 
in  its  greatest  perfection,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  labour,  but  to  be  dictated  by  nature,  or  prompted  by  in- 
spiration. In  Pope's  best  verses,  the  idea  is  expressed  with 
as  little  inversion  of  style,  and  with  as  much  conciseness, 
precision,  and  propriety,  as  the  author  could  have  attained, 
had  he  been  writing  prose  :  without  any  apparent  exertion 
on  his  part,  the  words  seem  spontaneously  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  most  musical  numbers. 

"  While  still  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
"  I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 

This  facility  of  versification,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and  proba^- 
bly  is,  in  most  cases,  only  apparent :  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
think,  that  in  the  most  perfect  poetical  productions,  not  only 
the  choice  of  words  but  the  choice  of  ideas,  is  influenced  by 
the  rhymes. — In  a  prose  composition,  the  author  holds  on  in 
a  direct  course  according  to  the  plan  he  has  previously  form- 
ed ;  but  in  a  poem,  the  rhymes  which  occur  to  him  are  per- 
petually diverting  him  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  by  sug- 
gesting ideas  which  do  not  naturally  rise  out  of  his  subject. 
This,  I  presume,  is  Butler's  rpeaning  in  the  following  couplet : 

"  Rhymes  the  rudder  are  of  verses 

*'  With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses  " 

But  although  this  may  be  the  case  in  fact,  the  poet  must  em- 
ploy all  his  art  to  conceal  it:  insomuch  that  if  he   finds  him- 

sucli  cases,  even  the  Latin  poets,  though  the  genius  of  their  language  be  very  ill 
fitted  for  compositions  in  rhyme,  occasionally  indulge  themselves  in  somethino"  very 
nearly  approaching  to  it  : 

"  Memnona  si    maior,  mater  ploravit  Achillcm, 

"  Et  tanganl   magnas  iristia  fata  Dms  ; 

"  Flebilis  indignos   Klegeia  solve  capillos, 

"  Ah  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  erit." 
Many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  produced  from  the  Elegiac  verses 
of  Ovid  and  Tibullus, 
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self  under  a  necessity  to  introduce,  on  account  of  the  rhymes, 
a  superfluous  idea,  or  an  awkward  expression,  he  rriusi  place 
it  in  the  first  line  of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  second  ;  for 
the  reader  naturally  presuming  that  the  lines  were  composed 
in  the  order  in  which  the  author  arrangr-s  them,  is  more  apt 
to  suspect  the  second  line  to  be  accommodated  to  the  first, 
than  the  first  to  the  second.  And  this  slight  artifice  is,  in 
general,  sufficient  to  impose  on  that  degree  of  attention  with 
■which  poetry  is  read.  Who  can  doubl  that,  in  the  following 
lines,  Pope  wrote  the  first  for  the  sake  of  the  second  ? 

"  A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 

"  An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Were  the  first  of  these  lines,  or  a  line  equally  unmeaning, 
placed  last,  the  couplet  would  have  appeared  execrable  to  a 
person  of  the  most  moderate  taste. 

It  affords  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, that  the  Poets  of  some  nations  have  delighted  in  the 
practice  of  alliteration,  as  well  as  of  rhyme,  and  have  even 
considered  it  as  an  essential  circumstance  in  versifintion. 
Dr.  Beattie  observes,  that  "  some  ancient  English  poems  are 
"  more  distinguished  by  alliteration,  than  by  any  other  poet- 
"  ical  contrivance.  In  the  works  of  Langland,  even  when 
"  no  regard  is  had  to  rhyme,  and  but  little  to  a  rude  sort  of 
"anapaestic  measure,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  rule,  that  three 
"  words  at  least  of  each  line  should  begin  with  the  same  let- 
"  ter."  A  late  author  informs  us,  that,  in  the  Icelandic  poet- 
ry, alliteration  is  considered  as  a  circumstance  no  less  essen- 
tial than  rhyme.*  He  mentions  also  several  other  restraints, 
which  must  add  wonderfully  to  the  difficulty  of  versification  ; 
and  which  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious. If  that  really  be  the  case,  the  whole  pleasure  of  the 
reader  or  hearer  arises  from  his  surprise  at  the  facility  of  the 
Poet's  composition  under  these  complicated  restraints  ;  that 

*  "  The  Icelandic  poetry  requires  two  things  ;  viz.  words  with  the  same  initial  let- 
ters, and  words  uf  the  same  sound.  It  was  divided  into  stanzas,  each  of  which  con- 
sisted of  four  coujjieis  :  and  each  of  these  couplets  was  again  composed  of  two  hemis- 
tics,  of  which  every  one  contained  six  syllables  ;  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  augment 
this  number,  except  in  cases  of  the  greatest  necessity."  See  Van  Troil's  Letters  oifi 
Iceland,  p.  208. 
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is,  from  his  surprise  at  the  command  which  the  Poet  has  ac- 
quired over  his  thoughts  and  expressions.     In  our  rhyme,  I 
acknowledge,  that  the  coincidence  of  sound  is  agreeable  in, 
itself;  and  only  affirm,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  ear  receives 
from  itj  is  heightened  by  the  other  consideration. 


III.   OF  POETICAL   FANCV. 

There  is  another  habit  of  association,  which,  in  some  men, 
is  very  remarkable;  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  Poetical 
Fancy  :  a  talent  which  agrees  with  Wit  in  some  circum- 
stances, but  which  differs  from  it  essentially  in  others. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  Wit,  agrees  in  one  particular 
with  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  poetical  allusions;  that 
in  both  cases  we  are  pleased  with  contemplating  an  analogy 
bftween  two  different  subjects.  But  they  differ  in  this,  that 
the  man  of  Wit  has  no  other  aim  than  to  combine  analogous 
ideas  ;*  whereas  no  allusion  can,  with  propriety,  have  a  place 
in  serious  poetry,  unless  it  either  illustrate  or  adorn  the  prin- 
cipal subject.  Il  it  has  both  these  recommendations,  the  al- 
lusion is  perfect.  If  it  has  neither,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
the  allusions  of  Coivley  and  of  Young,  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet 
degenerates  into  Wit. 

If  these  observations  be  well-founded,  they  suggest  a  rule 
with  respect  to  poetical  allusions,  which  has  not  always  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.  It  frequently  happens,  that  two  sub- 
jects bear  an  analogy  to  each  other  in  more  respects  than 
one  ;  and  where  such  can  be  found,  they  undoubtedly'-  furnish 
the  most  favourable  of  all  occasions  for  the  display  of  Wit. — 
Bui,  in  serious  poetry,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  however 
striking  these  analogies  may  be,  and  although  each  of  them 
might,  with  propriety,  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  separate 
allusion,  it  is  improper,  in  the  course  of  the  same  allusion,  to 
include  more  than  one  of  them  ;  as,  by  doing  so,  an  author 
discovers  an  affectation  of  Wit,  or  a  desire  of  tracing  analo- 

*  I  speak  here  of  pure  and  liiimixed  vvil,  and  not  o(  wit.  Wfnded;  as  it  is  most  com* 
monly,  with  some  degree  of  humour. 
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gies,  instead  of  illustrating  or  adorning  the  subject  of  his 
composition* 

I  formerly  defined  Fancy  to  be  a  power  of  associating  ideas 
according  to  relations  of  resemblance  and  analogy.  This 
definition  will  probably  be  thought  too  general ;  and  to  ap- 
proach too  near  to  that  given  of  Wit.  In  order  to  discover 
the  necessary  limitations,  we  shall  consider  what  the  circum- 
stances  are,  which  please  us  in  poetical  allusions.  As  these 
allusions  are  suggested  by  Fancy,  and  are  the  most  striking 
instances  in  which  it  displays  itself,  the  received  rules  of 
Critics  with  respect  to  them,  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
menial  power  which  gives  them  birth. 

1.  An  allusion  pleases,  by  illustraiing  a  subject  compara- 
tively obscure.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  that 
allusions  from  the  intellectual  world  to  the  material,  are  more 
pleasing,  than  from  the  material  worll  to  the  iniellpclual. 
Masoii,  in  his  Ode  to  Memory,  compares  the  infiuence  of  that 
faculty  over  our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a  general  over  his 
troops : 

"  thou,  whose  ?vvaj' 

"  The  thronjr'd  ideal  hosts  obey  ; 

"  Who  bidst  their  ranks  now  \'anish,  now  appear, 

"  Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear." 

Would  the  allusion  have  been  equally  pleasing,  from  a  gene- 
ral marshalling  his  soldiers,  to  Memory  and  the  succession 
.of  ideas  ? 

The  effect  of  a  literal  and  spiritless  translation  of  a  work 
of  genius,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  figures  which  we 
see,  when  we  look  at  the  wrong  side  of  a  beautiful  piece  of 
tapestry.  The  allusion  is  ingenious  and  happy;  but  the 
pleasure  which  we  receive  from  it  arises,  not  merely  from  the 
analogy  which  it  presents  to  us,  but  from  the  illustration 
which  it  affords  of  the  author's  idea.  No  one,  surely,  in 
speaking  of  a  piece  of  tapestry,  would  think  of  comparing 
the  diflerence  between  its  sides,  to  that  between  an  original 
composition  and  a  literal  translation  ! 

Cicero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illustrating  the  diffi- 
culty of  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  have 
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compared  the  Mind  to  the  Eye,  which  sees  every  object 
around  it,  but  is  invisible  to  itsplf.  To  have  compared  the 
Eye,  in  this  respectj  to  the  Mind,  would  have  been  absurd. 

Mr.  Po})e's  comparison  of  the  progress  of  youthful  curiosi- 
Jy,  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  to  that  of  a  traveller  among  the 
Alps,  has  been  much,  and  justly,  admired.  How  would  the 
beauty  of  the  allusion  have  been  diminished,  if  the  Alps  had 
furnished  the  original  subject,  and  not  the  illustration  ! 

But  although  this  rule  holds  in  general,  1  acknowledge, 
that  instances  may  be  produced,  from  our  mo.st  celebrated 
poetical  performances,  of  allusions  from  materia!  obj-cts, 
both  to  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  worlds.  These,  how- 
ever, are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are  not  to  be 
found  in  descriptive  or  in  didactic  works,  but  in  composi- 
tions v.Titten  under  the  influence  of  some  particular  passion, 
or  which  arc  meant  to  express  some  peculiarity  in  the  mind 
of  the  author.  Thus,  a  melancholy  man,  who  has  met  with 
many  misfortunes  in  life,  will  be  apt  to  moralize  on  every  phy- 
sical event,  and  every  appearance  of  nature  ;  because  his  at- 
tention dwells  more  habitually  on  human  life  and  conduct, 
than  on  the  material  objects  around  him.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  banished  Duke,  in  Shakespeare's  As  you  like  it,  who, 
in  the  language  of  that  Poet, 

"  Fiiid^  tongues  in  trees,  hooks  in  (lie  ninniiin-  brooks, 
"  Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

But  this  is  plainly  a  distempered  state  of  the  mind  ;  and  the 
allusions  please,  not  so  much  by  the  analogies  they  present,  as 
by  the  picture  they  give  of  the  character  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  have  occurred. 

2.  An  allusion  pleases,  by  presenting  a  new  and  beautiful 
image  to  the  mind.  The  analogy  or  the  resemblance  between 
this  image  and  the  principal  subject  is  agreeable  of  itself, 
and  is  indeed  necessary,  to  furnish  an  apology  for  the  transi- 
tion which  the  writer  makes;  but  the  pleasure  is  wonderfully 
heightened,  wiien  tlie  new  image  thus  presented  is  a  beauti- 
ful one.  The  i'ollowing  allusion,  in  one  of  Mr.  Home's  tra- 
gedies, appears  to  me  to  unite  almost  every  excellence  : 

VOL.  I.  30 
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. "  Hope  and  fear,  alternate,  sway'd  his  breast ; 

"Like  light  and  shade  upon  a  waving  field, 
"  Coursing  each  oiher,  when  the  flying  clouds 
"   Now  h.de,  and  now  reveal,  the  Sun." 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfect ;  not  only  between 
Jigbl  and  hope,  and  between  darkness  and  fear,  but  between 
the  rapid  succession  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  momentary 
influences  of  these  opposite  emotions  :  vvhile,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  new  image  which  is  presented  to  us,  recals  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  impressive  incidents  in  rural  scenery. 

The  forcr;oing  observations  suggest  a  reason  why  the 
principal  stores  of  Fancy  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  bor^ 
rowed  ir-om  the  material  world.  Wit  has  a  more  extensive 
province,  aiid  delights  to  display  its  power  of  prompt  and 
unex[)rftfd  combination  over  all  the  various  classes  of  our 
id(-as  :  hut  the  favonrite  excursions  of  Fancy,  are  from 
inleihctual  and  moral  subjects  to  the  appearances  with 
which  our  senses  are  conversant.  The  truth  is,  that  such 
allusions  please  more  than  any  others  in  poetry.  Ac- 
cording to  this  hmited  idea  o"  Fancy,  it  presupposes,  where 
it  is  possessed  in  an  eminent  dfgree,  an  extensive  ob- 
servation of  fiatural  objects,  and  a  mind  susceptible  of 
strong  impressions  from  th^m.  h  is  thus  only  that  a  stock  of 
images  can  be  acquired  ;  and  that  these  images  will  be  ready 
to  present  themselves,  whenever  any  analogous  subject  occurs. 
And  hence  probably  it  is,  that  poetical  genius  is  almost  al- 
ways united  wiih  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of 
nature. 

Befor-e  leaving  the  subject  of  fancy,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  remark,  that  its  two  qualities  are,  liveliness  and  luxu- 
riancy.  The  word  lively  refers  to  the  quickness  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  word  rich  or  luxuriant  to  the  variety  of  as- 
sociated ideas. 

IV,   OF   INVENTION   IN   THE    ARTS   AND    SCIENCES. 

To  these  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  invention  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  striking  resemblance.  Like 
then,  it  implies  a  comm.and  over  certain  classes  of  ideas, 
which  in  ordinary  men  are  not  equally  subject  to  the  will : 
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and   like  them,  too,  it  is  the  result  of  acquired  habits,  and 
not  the  original  gift  of  nature. 

Of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  scientific  invention,  I  pro- 
pose afterwards  to  treat  fully  under  the  article  of  Reasoning; 
and  I  shall  therefore  confine  inyself  at  present  lo  a  feu-  de- 
tached remarks  upon  some  views  of  the  subject  which  are 
suggested  by  the  foregoing  inquiriea. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the 
disdnction  between  Invention  and  Discovery.  'J'he  rhjoct 
of  the  fom)cr,  as  has  been  frequent iy  rejiiarked,  is  to  pro- 
duce something  which  had  no  existence  before  ;  that  of  the 
latter,  to  bring  to  light  sotnething  which  did  exi.st.  ul  which 
was  concealed  fiom  conimon  ooservation.  Thus  we  say, 
Otto  Gu'^rricke  invented  the  air-punp  ;  S:in<:iorius  invented 
the  thermometer  ;  Newton  and  Gregory  invented  the  reflect- 
ing telescope  :  Galileo  discovered  the  solar  spots;  and  Har- 
vey discovered  the  circula  ion  of  the  blood.  Ii  appears, 
therefore,  that  imfirovi  meiits  in  the  Arts  are  properly  called 
inventions  ;  and  that  facts  brought  to  light  by  means  o!  O/b- 
servation,  are  properly  cdiUvd  discoveries. 

Agreeable  to  this  analogy  is  the  use  which  we,mai<t  ~A 
these  words,  when  we  apply  them  to  subjects  purely  int^el- 
lectual.  As  truth  is  eternal  and  immutable,  and  has  no  de- 
pendence on  our  belief  or  disbelief  of  it,  a  person  who 
brings  to  light  a  truth  formerly  unknown,  is  said  to  mak'-  a 
discovery.  A  person,  on  the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a 
new  method  of  discovering  truth,  is  caJled  an  inveritf)r.  Py- 
thagoras, we  say,  discovered  the  forty-seventh  proj)Osition  of 
Euclid's  first  book;  Newton  discovered  the  binomial  theo- 
rem :  but  he  invented  the  n^cthod  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios  ;  and  he  invented  the  method  of  fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is  consider- 
ed as  a  discovery  ;  every  contrivance  by  which  we  produce 
an  effect,  or  accomplish  an  end,  is  considered  as  an  inven- 
tion. Discoveries  in  science,  therefore,  unless  they  are 
made  by  accident,  imply  the  exercise  of  invention  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  word  invention  is  commonly  used  to  express 
originality  of  genius  in  the  Sciences,  a«  well  as  in  the  Arts* 
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It  is  in  this  general  .sense  that  I  employ  it  in  the  following 
observations. 

It  WHS  before  remarked,  that  in  every  instance  of  inven- 
tion, there  is  some  new  idea,  or  some  new  combination  of 
id-^as,  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor;  and  that,  al- 
though this  may  sometimes  happen,  in  a  way  which  he  is  un-. 
ablp  to  explain,  yet  when  a  man  posses.nes  an  habitual  fer- 
tility of  inveniion  in  any  particular  Art  or  Science,  and  can 
reiy,  with  confi<lence,  on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever  he 
is  'ailed  upon  to  exert  them;  he  must  have  acquired,  by 
previous  hdbits  of  study,  a  command  over  those  classes  of  his, 
idrMs,  which  are  subservient  to  the  particular  effort  that  ha 
vishes  to  make.  In  what  manner  this  comniand  is  acquired, 
it  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  explain  completely  ;  but  it  ap-» 
pears  to  me  to  be  chiefly  in  the  two  follov/ing  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  by  his  habits  of  speculation,  he  may  have  arranged 
his  knowledge  in  such  a  manner  as  may  render  it  easy  for 
him  to  combine,  at  pleasure,  all  the  various  ideas  in  hismind^ 
which  have  any  relation  to  the  subject  about  which  he  is  oc- 
cupied :  or,  secondly,  he  may  have  learned  by  experience 
certain  general  rules,  by  means  of  which  he  can  direct  the 
train  of  his  thoughts  into  those  channels  in  which  the  ideas 
he  is  in  quest  of  may  be  most  likely  to  occur  to  him. 

I.  The  formci'  of  these  observations  I  shall  not  stop  to  il- 
lustrate particularly  at  present,  as  the  same  subject  will  oc- 
cur afterwards,  under  the  article  of  Memory.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  in  this  chapter,  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of 
speculation  have  a  tendency  to  classify  our  ideas,  by  leading 
us  to  refer  particulur  facts  and  particular  truths  to  general 
principles  :  and  as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and  compari- 
son of  related  ideas,  that  new  discoveries  in  most  instances 
result ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher,  even  supposing 
that  it  is  not  more  extensive,  is  arranged  in  a  manner  much 
more  favourable  to  invention,  than  in  a  mind  unaccustomed 
to  system. 

How  much  invention  depends  on  a  proper  combination  of 
the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears  from  the  resources 
which  occur  to  men  of  the  lowest  degree  of  ingenuity,  when 
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they  are  pressed  by  any  alarming  difficulty  and  danger,  and 
from  the  unexpected  exertions  made  by  very  ordinary  cha- 
racters, when  called  to  situations  which  rouse  their  latent 
powers.  In  such  cases,  I  take  for  granted,  that  necessity 
operates  in  producing  invpntion,  chiefly  by  concentrating  the 
attention  of  the  mind  to  one  set  of  ideas,  by  leading  us  to 
view  these  in  every  light,  and  to  combine  them  variously  with 
each  other.  As  the  same  idea  may  be  connected  with  an  in- 
fini-'e  variety  of  others  by  different  relations,  it  may,  accor- 
ding to  circumstances,  at  one  time,  suggest  one  of  these  ideas, 
and,  at  another  timp,  a  ditfcrent  one.  When  we  dwell  long 
on  the  same  idea,  we  obtain  all  the  others  to  which  it  is  any 
way  related,  and  thus  are  furnished  with  materials  on  which  our 
powers  of  juda,ment  and  reasoning  may  be  employed.  The 
effect  of  the  division  of  labour  in  multiplying  mechanical  con- 
trivances, is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the  same  principle. 
It  limits  the  attention  to  a  particular  subject,  and  familiarizes 
to  the  mind  all  the  possible  combinations  of  ideas  which  have 
jany  relation  to  it. 

These  observations  suggest  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween Invention  and  Wit.  The  former  depends,  in  most  in- 
stances, on  a  combination  of  those  ideas,  which  are  connec- 
ted by  the  less  obvious  principles  of  association  ;  anditjnay 
be  called  forth  in  almost  any  mind  by  the  pressure  of  exter- 
nal circumstances,  ^'he  ideas  which  must  be  combined,  in 
order  to  produce  the  latter,  are  chiefly  such  as  are  associated 
by  those  shghter  connections  which  take  place,  when  the 
mind  is  careless  and  disengaged.  "  If  you  have  real  wit," 
says  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  it  will  flow  spontaneously,  and  you 
''  need  not  aim  at  it ;  for  in  that  case,  the  rule  of  the  gospel 
■'  is  reversed  ;  and  it  will  prove,  seek  and  you  shall  not  find." 
Agreeably  to  this  observation,  wit  is  promoted  by  a  certain 
degree  of  intoxication,  which  prevents  the  exercise  of  that 
attention  which  is  necessary  for  invention  in  matters  of  Sci- 
ence. Hence  too  it  is,  that  those  v»'ho  have  the  reputation 
of  Wits,  are  commonly  men  confident  in  their  own  powers, 
who  allow  the  train  of  their  ideas  to  follow,  in  a  great  measure, 
i's  natural-  course,  and  hazard,  in  company,  every  thing,  good 
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er  bad,  that  occurs  to  them.  Men  of  modesty  and  taste  sel- 
dom attempt  wit  in  a  promiscuous  society,  or  if  they  are  for- 
.ced  to  make  such  an  exertion,  they  are  seldom  successful. 
Such  men,  however,  in  the  cncle  of  their  friends,  to  whom 
ihey  can  unbosom  themselves  without  reserve,  are  frequently 
the  most  amusing  and  the  most  interesting  of  companions  ; 
as  the  viv'cicity  of  their  wit  is  tempered  by  a  correct  judg- 
ment, and  refined  manners,  and  as  its  effect  is  heightened  by 
that  sensibility  and  delicacy  with  which  we  so  rarely  find  it 
accomfjanied  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life. 

When  a  man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  distinguish  him- 
self, his  sallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetched  to  please.  He 
brings  bis  mmd  into  a  state  approaching  to  that  of  the  in- 
ventor, and  becomes  rather  ingf^nious  than  witty.  This  is 
often  the  case  with  the  writers  whom  Johnson  distinguishes 
by  the  narap  of  the  Metaphysical  Poets. 

Those  powers  of  invention,  which  necessity  occasionally 
calls  forth  in  uncultivated  minds,  some  individuals  possess 
habitually.  The  related  ideas  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  are  brought  together  by  the  slow  efforts  of  attention 
and  recollection,  present  themselves  to  the  latter,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  more  systematical  arrangement  of  their  know- 
ledge. The  instantaneousness  with  which  such  remote  com- 
binations  are  effected,  sometimes  appear  so  wonderful,  that 
we  are  apt  to  ascribe  it  to  something  like  inspiration  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  when  any  subject  strongly  and 
habitually  occupies  the  thoughts,  it  gives  us  an  interest  in 
the  observation  of  the  most  trivial  circumstance  which  we 
suspect  to  have  any  relation  to  it,  however  distant  ;  and  by 
thus  rendering  the  common  objects  and  occurrences  which 
the  accidents  of  life  present  to  us,  subservient  to  one  particu- 
lar employment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  establishes  in  the 
memory  a  connection  between  our  favourite  pursuit,  and  all 
the  materials  with  which  epsperience  and  reflection  have  supv 
plied  us  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  it. 

II.  I  observed,  in  the  second  place,  that  invention  may  be 
facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the  inventor  to  di- 
rect the  train  of  his  thoughts  Hito  particular  channels.   These 
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niles  (to  ascertain  which  ought  to  be  one  principal  object  of 
the  logician)  will  aftf-rwards  fall  under  my  consideration, 
when  I  come  to  examine  those  intellectual  processes  which 
are  subservient  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  At  present,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks  ;  in  stating 
which  I  have  no  other  aim,  t'  an  tn  si'.ew,  to  how  great  a  de- 
gree invention  depends  on  cultiv^iion  and  habit,  even  in 
those  sciences  in  which  it  is  generally  supposed  that  every- 
thing depends  on  natural  genius. 

When  we  consider  the  geometrical  discoveries  of  the 
ancients,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibited  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  works  which  have  survived  to 
our  times,  it  is  seldom  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  they  were  led  to  their  conclusions  :  and,  indeed,  the 
objects  of  this  science  are  so  unlike  those  of  all  others,  that 
it  is  not  unnatural  for  a  person  when  he  enters  on  the  study, 
to  be  dazzled  by  its  novelty,  and  to  form  an  exaggerated 
conception  of  the  genius  of  those  men  who  first  brought  to 
light  such  a  variety  of  truths,  so  profound  and  so  remote 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  our  speculations.  We  find, 
however,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  ancient  analysis 
was  unknown  to  the  moderns,  such  mathematicians  as  had 
attended  to  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  concluded  a  priori^  that  the  discoveries  erf  the  Greek 
geometers  did  not,  at  first,  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  staled  in  their  writings.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion  was,  that  they  had  possessed  some  secret 
method  of  investigatipn,  which  they  carefully  concealed 
from  the  world  ;  and  that  they  published  the  result  of  their 
labours  in  such  a  form,  as  they  thought  would  be  most  likely 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  readers.  "  O  quam  bene 
*'  foret,"  says  Petrus  J^onius,  "  si  qui  in  scientiis  mathe- 
"  maticis  scripserint  authores,  s^ripta  reliqnissent  inventa 
"  sua  eadem  mclhodo,  et  per  cosdem  discui-sus,  quibus  ipsi 
"  in  ea  primum  inciderunt  ;  et  non,  ut  in  mechanica  lo- 
"  quitur  Aristoteles  de  artificibus,  qui  nobis  foris  ostendunt 
"  suas  quas  fecerint  machinas,  sed  artifcium  abscondunt, 
"  ut  magis   appareanl    admirabiles.      Est    utique    inventi© 
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"  in  arte  qualibet  diversa  miiltum  a  traditione  :  nequd 
"  putandum  est  plurimas  Euclidis  et  Archimedis  proposi- 
"  tiones  fuisse  ab  illis  ea  via  inventas  qua  nobis  iili  ipsas 
"  tradiderunt."*  The  revival  of  the  ancient  analysis  by 
some  late  mathematicians  in  this  country,  has,  in  part,  justi- 
fied these  remarks,  by  shewing  to  how  great  a  degree  the 
inventive  powers  of  the  Greek  geometers  were  aided  by  that 
method  of  investigation  ;  and  by  exhibiting  some  striking 
specimens  of  address  in  the  practical  application  of  it. 

The  solution  of  problems,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  is  but 
one  mode  in  which  mathematical  invention  may  be  displayed. 
The  discovery  of  new  truths  is  what  we  chiefly  admire  in  an 
original  genius ;  and  the  method  of  analysis  gives  us  no  sa- 
tisfaction with  respect  to  the  process  by  which  they  are 
obtained. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explaining  all  the 
various  ways  in  which  new  theorems  may  be  brought  to  light, 
would  lead  to  inquiries  foreign  to  this  work.     In  order,  how- 
ever, to  render  the  process  of  the  mind,  on  such  occasions,  a 
little  less  mysterious  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  most  copious  source  of 
discoveries  is  the  investigation  of  pi-olilcms  ;  which  seldom 
fails,  even  althougii  we  should  not  succeed  in  the  attainment 
of  the  object  which  we  have  in  view)  to  exhibit  to  us  some 
relations  jbrmerly   unobserved  among  the   quantities  which 
are  under  consideration.     Of  so  great  importance  iif  it  to  con- 
centrate the  attention   to  a  particular  subject,  and  to  check 
that  wandering  and  dissipated  habit  of  thought,  which,  in  the 
ease  of  most  persons,  renders  their  speculations  barren  of  any 
profit  either  to  themselves  or  to  others.    Blany  theorems,  too, 
have  been  suggested   by  analogy  ;   many  have  been  investi- 
gated from  truths  formerly  known,  by  altering  or  by  general- 
izing the  hypothesis  ;  and  many  have  been  obtained  by  a  spe- 
cies of  induction.     An  illus'.ration  of  these  various  processes 
©f  the  mind  would  not  only  lead  to  new  and  curious  remarks, 

*  See  some  o'her  passages  10  the  srimc  piirpo=r,  -aoied  from  different  writers,  t>y 
Dr.  Simion,  in  ihe  preface  to  lii-  Rc-tnraiion  "i  ihe  Lof-i  "Jani  of  AppoUoniiis 
rcrsrrcus  Glasj.   1749. 
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but  would  contribute  to  diminish  that  blind  admiration  of  ori- 
ginal genius,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  im- 
provement of  science. 

The  history  of  natural  philosophy,  before  and  after  the 
time  of  Lord  Bacon,  affords  another  proof,  how  much  the 
powers  of  invention  and  discovery  may  be  assisted  by  the 
study  of  method  :  and  in  all  the  sciences,  without  exception, 
whoever  employs  his  genius  with  a  regular  and  habitual  suc- 
cess, plainly  shews,  that  it  is  by  means  of  general  rule->,  that  his 
inquiries  are  conducted.  Of  these  rules,  ther-  may  be  many 
which  the  inventor  never  stated  to  himself  in  words  ;  and,  per- 
haps, he  may  even  be  unconscious  of  the  assistance  which  he 
derives  from  them  ;  but  their  influence  on  his  genius  appears 
unquestionably  from  the  uniformity  with  which  it  proceeds; 
and  in  proportion  as  they  can  be  ascertained  by  his  own  spe- 
culations, or  collected  by  the  logician  from  an  esammatioa 
of  his  researches,  similar  powers  of  invention  will  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  other  men,  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
same  study. 

The  following  remarks,  which  a  truly  philosophical  artist 
lias  applied  to  painting,  may  bfe  extended,  with  some  trifling 
alterations,  to  all  the  different  employments  of  our  intel- 
lectual powers. 

"  What  we  now  call  genius,  begins,  not  where  rules,  ab- 
''  stractedly  taken,  end  ;  but  where  known,  vulgar,  and  trite 
"  rules  have  no  longer  any  place. — It  must  of  necessity  be, 
"  that  works  of  genius,  as  well  as  every  other  effect,  as  it 
"  must  have  its  cause,  raiist  likewise  have  its  rules  ;  it  can- 
*'  not  be  by  chancfe,  that  excellencies  are  produced  with  any 
"  constancy,  or  any  certainty,  for  this  is  not  the  nature  of 
"  chance  ;  but  the  rules  by  which  men  of  extraordinary 
"  parts,  and  such  as  are  called  men  of  genius,  work,  arc 
"  either  such  as  they  discover  by  their  own  peculiar  obser- 
"  vation,  or  of  such  a  nice  texture  as  not  easily  to  admit 
"  handling  or  expressing  in  words. 

"  Unsubstantial,  however,  as  these  rules  may  seem,  and 
'*  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writing,  they  are 
"  still  seen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  ;  and  he  works 
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"  from  them  with  as  much  certainty,  as  if  they  were  embo- 
"  died,  as  I  may  say,  upon  paper.  It  is  true,  these  refined 
"  principles  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like  the  more 
"  gross  rules  of  Art ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the 
"  mind  may  be  put  in  such  a  train,  that  it  shall  perceive, 
"  by  a  kind  of  i^cientific  sense,  that  propriety,  which  words 
"  can  but  very  feebly  suggest."* 


SECTION  V. 

Application  of  the  Principles  stated  in  the  foregoino;  Sections  of  this  Chapter,  tw 
explain  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming. 

With  respect  to  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming,  three  dif- 
ferent qiiestions  may  be  proposed.  First ;  What  is  the  state 
of  the  mind  in  sleep  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  faculties  then 
coniinue  to  operate,  and  what  faculties  are  then  suspended  ? 
Secondly  ;  how  far  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influenced 
by  our  bodily  sensations  ;  and  in  what  respects  do  they 
rary,  according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  body  in 
health,  and  in  sickness?  Thirdly  ;  what  is  the  change  which, 
sleep  produces  on  those  parts  of  the  bodi/,  with  which  our 
mental  operations  are  more  immediately  connected  ;  and 
how  does  this  change  operate,  in  diversifying,  so  remarka- 
bly, the  phenomena  which  our  minds  then  exhibit,  from 
those  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our  waking  hours  ?  Of 
these  three  questions,  the  first  belongs  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  Human  Miod  ;  and  it  is  to  this  question  that  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  is  almost  entirely  confined.  The  second  is  more 
particularly  interesting  to  the  medical  inquirer,  and  does  not 
properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  third  seems 
to  me  to  relate  to  a  subject,  which  is  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  hutiian  faculties. 

It  will  be  granted,  that,  if  we  could  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  mind  in  sleep,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resolve  the  various 
phenomena  of  dreaming  into  a  smaller  number  of  general 
principles  ;  and  still  more,  if  we  could  resolve  them  into  one 

*  Discourses  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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general  fact,  we  should  be  advanced  a  very  important  step 
in  our  inquiries  upon  this  subject  ;  even  although  w^^  >.liould 
find  it  impossible  to  shew,  in  what  manner  this  change  in  the 
state  of  the  mind  results  from  the  change  which  sleep  pro- 
duces in  the  state  of  the  body.  Such  a  step  would  at  least 
gratify,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  disposition  of  our  nature 
which  prompts  us  to  ascend  from  particular  facts  to  general 
laws,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  philosophical 
researches  :  and,  in  the  present  instance,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  it  carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfect  faculties 
enable  us  to  proceed. 

In  conducting  this  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
mind  in  sleep,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  that  some  light 
may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  rircumslan^es 
which  accelerate  or  retard  its  approach  5  for  when  we  are 
disposed  to  rest,  it  is  natural  to  iiiiagine,  that  the  state  of 
the  mind  approaches  to  its  state  in  sleep,  more  nearly,  fhan 
when  we  feel  ourselves  alive  and  active,  and  capable  of  ap- 
plying all  our  various  faculties  to  their  proper  purposes. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  approach  of  sleep 
is  accelerated  by  everj'  circumstance  which  diminishes  or 
suspends  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  and  is  retarded 
by  every  thing  which  has  a  contrary  tendency.  When  we 
wish  for  sleep,  we  naturally  endeavour  to  withhold,  as  much 
as  possible,  all  the  active  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  disen- 
gaging our  attention  from  every  interesting  subject  of  thought. 
When  we  are  disposed  to  keep  awake,  we  naturally  fix  our 
attention  on  sok  e  subject  which  is  calculated  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  our  intellectual  powers,  or  to  rouse  and  exercise 
the  active  principles  of  our  nature. 

It  is  well  known,  that  <<herc  is  a  particular  class  of  sounds 
which  compose  us  to  sleep.  The  hum  of  bees  ;  the  mur- 
mur of  a  fountain  ;  the  reading  of  an  uninteresting  discourse, 
have  this  tendency  in  a  remarkable  degree.  If  we  examine 
this  class  of  sounds,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  wholly  of 
such  as  are  fitted  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  from 
its  own  thoughts,  and  are,  at  the  same  ti'iie,  not  sufficiently 
interesting  to  engage  its  attention  to  themselves. 
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It  is  also  iDatter  of  common  observation,  that  children  and 
persons  O;  little  refit  ction,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  about 
fiensioie  ./bjects,  and  whose  mental  activity  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, susjjended,  as  soon  as  their  perceptive  powers  are 
unemployed,  find  it  extremely  diflicult  to  continue  awake, 
when  ihfv  are  deprived  of  their  usual  engagements.  The 
same  thing  has  h^en  remarked  of  savages,  whose  time,  like 
thai  of  the  lower  animals^  is  almost  completely  divided  be? 
twcen  sleep   and  their  bodily  exertions.* 

From  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  in  sleep  those  operations  of  the  mind  are 
suspended,  which  depend  on  our  volition  ;  for  if  it  be  certain, 
that  before  we  fall  asleep,  we  must  withhold,  as  much  as  we 
are  able,  the  exercise  of  all  our  different  powers,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  imagined,  that,  as  soon  as  sleep  commences,  these 
powers  should  again  begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more  probable 
conclusion  is,  that  when  we  are  desirous  to  procure  sleep,  we 
briiig  both  mind  and  body,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  into  that  state 
in  which  they  are  to  continue  after  sleep  commences.  The 
ditference,  therefore,  between  the  state  of  the  mind  when  we 
are  inviting  sleep,  and  when  we  are  actually  asleep,  is  this ; 
that  in  the  former  case,  although  its  active  exertions  be  sus- 
pended, we  can  renew  them,  if  we  please.  In  the  other  case, 
the  will  loses  its  influence  over  all  our  powers  both  of  mind 
and  body,  in  consequence  of  some  physical  alteration  in  the 
system,  which  we  shall  never,  probably,  be  able  to  explain. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  conclusion  a  little  farther,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  if  the  suspension  of  our  voluntary 
operations  in  sleep  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  there  are  only  two 
suppositions  which  can  he  formed  concerning  its  cause.  The 
one  is,  that  the  power  of  volition  is  suspended  ;  the  other, 
that  the  will  loses  its  influence  over  those  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  those  members  of  the  body,  which,  during  our  wak- 
ing hours,  are  subjected  to  its  authority.     If  it  can  be  shewn, 

*  "  The  existence  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  America,  appears  to  participate  more  oi 
sensation  than  reflection.  To  this  must  be  ascribed,  their  disposition  to  sleep  when 
ab>lrac  ed  from  their  diversions,  and  unemployed  in  their  labour.  An  animal  whose 
liody  !  at  rest,  and  who  .oes  not  reflect,  must  he  disposer!  to  sleep  of  course." — JVote^ 
&n  Virginia^  by  Mr.  JjEf  person,  p.  225, 
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then,  ihat  the  former  supposition  is  not  agreeable  to  fact,  the 
truth  of  the  latter  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

1.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  suspended  during  sleep, 
appears  from  the  efforts  which  we  are  conscious  of  making 
while  in  that  situation.  We  dream,  for  example,  that  we  are 
in  danger,  and  we  attempt  to  call  out  for  assistance.  The 
attempt,  indeed,  is,  in  general,  unsuccessful ;  and  the  sounds 
which  we  emit,  are  feeble  and  indistinct ;  but  this  only  con- 
firms, or,  rather,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  supposi- 
tion, that,  in  sleep,  the  connection  between  the  will  and  our 
voluntary  operations,  is  disturbed  or  interrupted.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  power  of  volition  is  demonstrated  by  the 
^effoii,  however  in^ itectual. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  course  of  an  alarming  dream,  we  are 
sometimes  coosck-us  of  making  an  exertion  to  save  ourselves, 
by  t^ight,  from  an  apj^rehended  danger,  but  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  we  continue  in  bed.  In  such  cases,  we  commonly 
dream,  that  we  are  attempting  to  escape,  and  are  prevented  by 
some  external  obstacle  ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  bo- 
dy is,  at  that  time,  not  subject  to  the  will.  During  the  dis- 
turbed rest  which  we  sometimes  have  when  the  body  is  in- 
disposed, the  mind  appears  to  retain  some  power  over  it ;  but 
as,  even  in  these  case-?,  the  motions  which  are  made,  consist 
rather  of  a  general  agitation  of  the  whole  system,  than  of  the 
regular  exertion  of  a  particular  member  of  it,  with  a  view  to 
produce  a  certain  effect,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that,  in 
perfectly  sound  sleep,  the  mind,  although  it  retains  the  power 
of  volition,  retains  no  influence  whatever  over  the  bodily 
ergans. 

In  that  particular  condition  of  the  system,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  incubus,  we  are  conscious  of  a  total  want  of 
power  over  the  body  :  and,  1  believe,  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  this  v/ant  of  power  which  distinguishes  the  incubus 
from  all  the  other  modifications  of  sleep.  But  the  more  pro- 
bable supposition  seems  to  be,  that  every  species  of  sleep  is 
accompanied  with  a  suspension  of  the  faculty  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion ;  and  that  the  incubus  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it  but  this, 
that  the  uneasy  sensations  which  are  produced  by  the  acci- 
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dental  posture  of  the  body,  and  which  we  find  it  impossible 
to  remove  by  our  own  efforts,  render  us  distinctly  conscious 
of  our  incapacity  to  move.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
instant  of  our  awaking,  and  of  our  recovering  the  command 
of  our  bodily  organs,  is  one  and  the  same. 

2.  The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  different  view 
of  the  subject.  It  is  probable,  as  was  already  observed,  that 
when  we  are  anxious  to  procure  sleep,  the  state  into  which 
we  naturally  bring  the  mind,  approaches  to  its  state  after 
sleep  commences.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  the  means  which 
'nature  directs  us  to  employ  on  such  occasions,  is  not  to  sus- 
pend the  power  of  volition,  but  to  suspend  the  exertion  of 
those  powers  whose  exercise  depends  on  volition.  If  it 
were  necessary  that  volition  should  be  suspended  before  we 
fall  asleep,  it  would  be  injpossible  for  us,  by  our  own  efforts, 
to  hasten  the  moment  of  rest.  The  very  supposition  of  such 
efforts  is  absurd,  for  it  implies  a  continued  will  to  suspend 
the  acts  of  the  will. 

According  to  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  the  effect  which  is  produced  on 
our  mental  operations,  is  strikingly  analogous  to  that  which 
is  produced  on  our  bodily  powers.  From  the  observations 
which  have  been  already  made,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  sleep, 
the  body  is,  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  subject 
to  our  command.  The  vital  and  involuntary  motions,  how- 
ever, suffer  no  interruption,  but  go  on  as  when  we  are  awake, 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  some  cause  unknown  to 
us.  In  like  manner,  it  wou.ld  appear,  that  those  operations 
of  the  mmd  which  depend  on  our  volition  are  suspended ; 
while  certain  other  operations  are,  at  least,  occasionally,  car- 
ried on.  This  analogy  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  al! 
our  mental  operations,  which  are  independent  of  our  will, 
may  continue  during  sleep ;  and  that  the  phenomena  of 
dreaming  may,  perhaps,  be  produced  by  these,  diversified  in 
their  apparent  effects,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of 
our  voluntary  powers. 

If  the  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  during  sleep, 
are  found  to  be  explicable  on  this  general  principle,  it  will 
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possess  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  ad- 
mits of. 

It  was  formerly  shewn,  that  the  train  of  thought  in  the- 
mind  does  not  depend  immediately  on  our  will,  but  is  regu- 
lated by  certain  general  laws  of  association.  At  the  same 
time,  it  appeared,  that  among  the  various  subjects  which 
thus  spontaneously  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  we  have 
the  power  of  singling  out  any  one  that  we  choose  to  consi- 
der, and  of  making  it  a  particular  object  of  attention  ;  and 
that  by  doing  so,  we  not  only  can  stop  the  train  that  would 
otherwise  have  succeeded,  but.  frequently  can  divert  the  cur- 
rent of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  It  also  appeared, 
that  we  have  a  power  (which  may  be  much  imjiroved  by  ex- 
ercise) oi  recalling  past  occurrences  to  the  memory,  by  a 
voluntary  effort  of  recollection. 

The  indirect  influence  which  the  mind  thus  possesses  over 
the  train  of  its  thoughts  is  so  great,  that  during  the  whole 
lime  we  are  awake,  excepting  in  those  cases  in  which  we 
fall  into  v.'hat  is  called  a  reverie,  and  suffer  our  thoughts  to 
follow  their  natural  course,  the  order  of  their  succession  is  al- 
ways regulated  more  or  less  by  the  will.  The  will,  indeed, 
in  regulating  the  train  of  thought,  can  operate  only  (as  I  al- 
ready shewed)  by  availing  itself  of  the  established  laws  of 
association  ;  but  still  it  has  the  power  ol  rendering  this  train 
very  different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  these  laws 
had  taken  place  without  its  interference. 

From  these  principles,  combined  with  the  general  fact 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  with  respect  to  the 
stale  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  two  obvious  consequences  follow  : 
First,  That  when  we  are  in  this  situation,  the  succession  of 
our  thoughts,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion, may  be  carried  on  by  the  operation  of  the  same  un- 
known causes  by  which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake  ; 
and.  Secondly,  that  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  in  these  two 
states  of  the  mind,  must  be  very  different ;  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
one,  it  depends  solely  on  the  laws  of  association,  and  in  the 
other,  on  these  laws,  combined  with  our  own  voluntary  ex- 
ertions. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  these  conclusions  are  agree- 
able to  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  them  with  the  known 
phenomena  of  dreaming.  For  v^hich  purpose,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  shew,  First,  That  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in 
sleep  is  regulated  by  the  same  general  laws  of  association, 
to  which  it  is  subjected  while  we  are  awake  ;  and,  Secondly, 
That  the  circumstances  which  discriminate  dreaming  from 
our  waking  thoughts,  are  such  as  must  necessarily  arise  from 
the  suspension  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 

1.  That  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in  sleep,  is  regula- 
ted by  the  same  general  laws  of  association,  which  influence 
the  mind  while  we  are  awake,  appears  from  the  following 
considerations* 

1 .  Our  dreams  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  by  bodily 
sensations  :  and  with  these,  it  is  well  known,  from  what  we 
experience  while  awake,  that  particular  ideas  are  frequently 
very  strongly  associated.  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend,  that 
having  occasion,  in  consequence  of  an  indisposition,  to  ap- 
ply a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed^ 
he  dreamed  that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of 
Mount  iEtna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  al- 
most insupportable.  Another  person,  having  a  blister  ap- 
plied to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of 
Indians.  I  believe  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  dream- 
ing, will  recollect  instances,  in  his  own  case,  of  a  similar 
nature. 

2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing  temper  of 
the  mind  ;  and  vary,  in  their  coni'plexion,  according  as  our 
habitual  disposition,  at  the  time,  inclines  us  to  cheerfulness 
or  to  melancholy.  Nor  that  this  observation  holds  without 
exception  ;  but  it  holds  so  generally,  as  must  convince  us, 
that  the  state  of  our  spirits  has  some  effect  on  our  dreams, 
as  well  as  on  our  waking  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the  latter 
case,  no  less  than  in  the  former,  this  effect  may  be  counter- 
acted, or  modified,  by  various  other  circumstances. 

After  having  made  a  narrow  escape  from  any  alarming 
danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  course  of  our  sleep,  with 
sudden  starting^,  imagining  that  we  are  drowning,  or  on  the 
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brink  of  a  precipice.  A  severe  misfortune,  which  has  af- 
fected the  mind  deeply,  influences  our  dreams  in  a  similar 
way,  and  suggests  to  us  a  variety  of  adventures,  analogous, 
in  some  measure,  to  that  event  from  which  our  distress  arises. 
Such,  according  to  Virgil,  were  the  dreams  of  the  forsaken 
Dido. 

" Agit  ipse  fiirentem, 

"  In  soiTinis  fei'us  Mneas  ;  semperque  relinqui, 
"  Sola  sibi ;  semper  longam  incomitata  videiurj 
"  Ire  viam,  et  Tyrios  deserta  quserere  terra." 

3.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  our  prevailing  habits  of 
association  while  awake. 

In  a  former  part  of  tins  work,  I  considered  the  extent  of 
that  power  which  the  mind  may  acquire  over  the  train  of  its 
thoughts  ;  and   I  observed,  that  those  intellectual  diversities 
among  men,   which  we  commonly  refer  to  peculiarities  of 
genius,   are,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,    resolvable  into 
differences  in  their  habits  of  association.      One  man  posses- 
ses a  rich  and  beautiful  fancy,  which  is  at  all  times  obedient 
to  his  will.     Another  possesses  a  quickness  of  recollection, 
which  enables  him,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  bring  together 
all  the  results  of  his  past  experience,  and  of  his  past  reflec- 
tions, which  can  be  of  use  for  illustrating  any  proposed  sub- 
ject.    A  third  can,  without  effort,  collect  his  attention  to  the 
most  abstract  questions  in   philosophy,  can  perceive,   at  a 
glance,  the  shortest  and   the  most  effectual   process  for  ar- 
riving at  the  (ruth,  and  can    banish   from  his  mind  every  ex- 
traneous  idea,  which   fancy  or  casual   association  may  sug- 
gest, to  distract  his  thoughts,  or  to  mislead   his  judgment. 
A  fourth  unites  all  these  powers  in  a  capacity  of  perceiving 
truth  with  an  almost   intuitive  rapidity,  and  in  an  eloquence 
which  enables  him  to  command,  at  pleasure,   whatever  his 
memory  and  his  fiincy  can  supj)ly,  to  illustrrtte  and  to  adorn 
it.     The  occasional  exercise  which  such  men  make  of  their 
powers,  may  undoubtedly   be  said,   in  one   sense,  to   be  un- 
premeditated or  unstudied  ;   but  they  all  indicate  previous 
habits  of  meditation  or  study,  as  unquestioni^bly,  as  the  dex- 
terity of  the  expf'it  riocouutant,  or  the  rapid  execution  of 

the  {)rofessional  musician. 
VOL.  r.  32 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  a  train  of 
thought  which,  in  one  man,  would  require  a  painful  effort  of 
study,  may,  in  another,  be  almost  spontaneous  ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  reveries  of  studious  men,  even  when 
they  allow,  as  much  as  they  can,  their  thoughts  to  follow 
their  own  course,  are  more  or  less  connected  together  by 
those  principles  of  association,  which  their  favourite  pur- 
suits tend  mare  particularly  to  strengthen. 

The  influence  of  the  same  habits  may  be  traced  distinctly 
in  sleep.  There  are  probably  few  mathematicians,  who 
jbave  not  .'reamed  of  an  interesting  problem,  and  who  have 
not  even  fancied  that  they  were  prosecuting  the  investiga- 
tion of  it  with  much  success.  They  whose  ambition  leads 
them  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  are  frequently  conscious, 
during  sleep,  of  a  renewal  of  their  daily  occupations  ;  and 
SOfnetimes  feel  themselves  possessed  of  a  fluency  of  speech, 
which  they  never  experienced  before.  The  Poet,  in  his 
dreams,  is  transported  info  Elysium,  and  leaves  the  vulgar 
and  uDsatisfactory  enjoy  ments  of  humanity,  to  dwell  in  those 
region?  of  enchantment  and  rapture,  which  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  divine  imaginations  of  Virgil  and  of  Tasso. 

'-  And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
"  Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace  ; 
*'  O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Eiysian  gleams, 
"  That  play'd,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place, 
"  And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  Nature's  face. 
"  Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 
"  So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  ethereal  space  ; 
"  Nor  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
"  As  loose  on  flower3'  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 
"  No,  fair  illusions  !  artful  phantoms,  no  ! 
"  My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land  : 
"  She  has  no  colours,  that  like  your's  can  glow  ; 
"  To  catch  your  vivid  scenes,  too  gross  her  hand."* 

As  a  farther  proof  that  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in 
dreaming,  is  influenced  by  our  prevailing  habits  of  associa- 
tion ;  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  scenes  and  occurrences 
which  most  frequently  present  themselves  to  the  mind  while 
we  are  asleep,  are  the  scenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood, 
and  early  youth.     The  facility  of  association  is  then  much 

*  Castle  of  Indolence. 
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greater  than  in  more  advanced  years  ;  and  although,  during 
the  day,  the  memory  of  the  events  thus  associated,  may  be 
banished  by  the  objects  and  pursuits  which  press  upon  our 
-senses,  it  retains  a  more  permanent  hold  of  the  mind  than 
any  of  our  subsequent  acquisitions  ;  and,  like  the  knowledge 
which  we  possess  of  our  mother  tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  inter- 
\voven  and  incorporated  with  all  its  most  essential  habits. 
Accordingly,  in  old  men,  whose  thoughts  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, disengaged  from  the  world,  the  transactions  of  their 
middle  age,  which  once  seemed  so  important,  are  often  ob- 
literated ;  while  the  mind  dwells,  as  in  a  dream,  on  the  sports 
and  the  companions  of  their  inancy. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  on  this  head,  that  in  our 
dreams,  as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occasionally  make  use  of 
words  as  an  instrument  of  thought.  Such  dreams,  however, 
do  not  affect  the  mind  with  such  emotions  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain,  as  those  in  which  the  imagination  is  occupied  with  par- 
ticular objects  of  sense.  The  effect  of  philosophical  studies, 
in  habituating  the  mind  to  the  almost  constant  employment 
of  this  instrument,  and.  of  consequence,  its  effect  in  weaken- 
ing the  imagination,  was  formerly  remarked.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  our  dreams  ;  which,  in  youth,  com- 
monly involve,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  the  exercise  of 
imagination  ;  and  affect  the  mind  with  much  more  powerful 
emotions,  than  when  we  begin  to  employ  our  maturer  facul- 
ties in  more  general  and  abstract  s[)eculations. 

II.  From  these  different  observations,  we  are  authorized  to 
conclude,  that  the  same  laws  of  association  which  regulate 
the  train  of  our  thoughts  while  we  are  awake,  continue  to 
operate  during  sleep.  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  far 
the  circumstances  which  discriminate  dreaming  from  our 
waking  thoughts,  correspond  with  those  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  suspension  of  the  influence  of  the 
will. 

1.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  suspended  during  sleep, 
all  our  voluntary  operations,  such  as  recollection,  reasoning, 
izG.  must  also  be  suspended. 
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That  this  really  is  the  case,  the  extravagance  and  incon- 
sistency of  our  dreams  are  sufficient  proofs.  We  frequently 
confound  together  times  and  places  the  most  remote  from 
each  other  ;  and.  in  the  course  of  the  same  dream,  conceive 
the  same  person  as  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Sometimes  we  imagine  ourselves  conversing  with  a  dead 
friend,  without  remembering  the  circumstance  of  his  death, 
although  perhaps  it  happened  but  a  fev/  days  before,  and 
affected  us  deeply.  All  this  proves  clearly,  that  the  subjects 
which  then  occupy  our  thoughts,  are  such  as  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  spontaneously  :  and  that  we  have  no  pow- 
er of  employing  our  reason  in  comparing  together  the  differ-r 
ent  parts  of  our  dreams,  or  even  of  exerting  an  act  of  recol- 
lection, in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  consistent  and 
possible. 

The  processes  of  reasoning,  in  which  we  sometimes  fancy 
ourselves  to  be  engaged  during  sleep,  furnish  no  exception 
lo  the  foregoing  observation  ;  for  although  every  such  pro- 
cess, the  first  time  we  form  it.  implies  volition;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, implies  a  recollection  of  the  premises,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  ;  yet  when  a  number  of  truths  have  been 
often  presented  to  us  as  necessarily  connected  with  each 
other,  this  series  may  afterwards  pass  through  the  mind,  ac? 
cording  to  the  laws  of  association,  without  any  more  activity 
on  our  part,  than  in  those  trains  of  thought  which  are  the 
most  loose  and  incoherent.  Nor  is  this  mere  theory.  I  may 
venture  to  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  every  man  accus- 
tomed lo  dream,  whether  his  reasonings  during  sleep  do  not 
seem  to  bo  carried  on  without  any  exertion  of  his  will,  and 
with  a  degree  of  facility,  of  which  he  was  never  conscious 
while  awake.  Mr.  Addison,  in  one  of  his  Spectators,  has 
made  this  observation  ;  and  his  testimony,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  no  particular 
theory  on  the  subject  to  support.  "There  is  not,"  (says  he) 
"  a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  mvention,  yet  in 
"  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity,  that  we  are 
•'  not  sensible  when  the  faculty  is  employed.  For  instance, 
"  I  believe  every  one,  -some  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is 
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"  reading  papers,  bo  ks,  or  letters  ;  in  which  case  the  inven- 
"  tion  prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  on,  and 
"  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for  the  composition  of  an- 
^'  other."* 

2.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  during  sleep  be  suspended, 
the  mind  will  remain  as  passive,  while  its  thoughts  change 
from  one  subject  to  another,  as  it  does  during  our  waking 
hours,  while  different  perceptible  objects  are  presented  to 
our  senses. 

Of  this  passive  state  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  proofs  ;  as  it  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  with 
which  they  are  accompanied.  If  our  dreams,  as  well  as  our 
waking  thoughts,  were  subject  to  the  will,  is  it  not  natural  to 
conclude,  that,  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we 
would  endeavour  to  banish,  as  much  as  we  could,  every  idea 
which  had  a  tendency  to  disturb  us  ;  and  detain  those  only 
which  we  found  to  be  agreeable  ?  So  far,  however,  is  this 
power  over  our  thoughts  from  being  exercised,  that  we  are 
frequently  oppressed,  in  spile  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contra- 
ry, with  dreams  which  affect  us  with  the  most  painful  emo- 
tions. And,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of  vulgar  remark,  that  our 
dreams  are,  in  every  case,  involuntary  on  our  part ;  and  that 
they  appear  to  be  obtruded  on  us  by  some  external  cause. 
This  fact  appeared  so  unaccountable  to  the  late  Mr.  Baxter, 
that  it  gave  rise  to  his  very  whimsical  theory,  in  which  he  as- 
cribes dreams  to  the  immediate  influence  of  separate  spirits 
on  the  mind. 

3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  he  suspended  during  sleep, 
the  conceptions  which  we  then  form  of  sensible  objects  will  be 
attended  with  a  belief  of  their  real  existence,  as  much  as  the 
perception  of  the  same  objects  is  while  we  are  awake. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  Conception,  I  formerly  obser- 
ved, that  cur  belief  of  the  separate  and  independent  exis- 
tence of  the  objects  of  our  perceptions,  is  the  result  of  expe- 
rience ;   which  teaches  us  that  these  perceptions  do  not  de- 

"  No.  487. 
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pend  on  our  will.  If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  my- 
self from  seeing  the  prospect  before  me.  The  case  is  diffe- 
rent with  respect  to  our  conceptions.  While  they  occupy 
the  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else,  I  endeavoured 
to  shew,  that  they  are  always  accompanied  with  belief;  but 
as  we  can  banish  them  from  the  mind,  during  our  waking 
hours,  at  pleasure,  and  as  the  momentary  belief  which  they 
produce,  is  continually  checked  by  the  surrounding  objects 
of  our  perceptions,  we  learn  to  consider  them  as  fictions  of 
our  own  creation  ;  and,  excepting  in  some  accidental  cases, 
pay  no  regard  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  life.  If  the  doctrine, 
however,  formerly  stated  with  respect  to  conception,  be  just, 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  allowed,  that  sleep  suspends 
the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  we 
should  naturally  be  led  to  expect,  that  the  same  belief  which 
accompanies  perception  while  we  are  awake,  should  accom- 
pany the  conceptions  which  occur  to  us  in  our  dreams.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remark,  how  strikingly  this 
conclusion  coincides  with  acknowledged  facts. 

May  it  not  be  considered  as  some  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going doctrine,  that  when  opium  fails  in  producing  complete 
sleep,  it  commonly  produces  one  of  the  effects  of  sleej),  by- 
suspending  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a 
reverie  ;  and  that  while  we  are  in  this  state,  our  conceptions 
frequently  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  ob- 
jects conceived  were  present  to  our  senses  ?* 

Another  circumstance  with  respect  to  our  conceptions  du- 
ring sleep,  deserves  our  notice.  As  the  subjects  which 
%ve  then  think  upon,  occupy  the  mind  exclusively  ;  and  as  the 
attention  is  not  diverted  by  the  objects  of  our  external  senses, 
our  conceptions  must  be  proportionably  lively  and  steady. 
Every  person  knows  how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we 
form  of  any  thing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  comparison  of  what 
we  can  form  v;ith  our  eyes  shut :  and  that,  in  proportion  as 
we  can  suspend  the  exercise  of  all  our  other  senses,  the  live- 
liness of  our  conception  increases.  To  this  cause  is  to  be 
ascribed,  in  part,  the  effect  which  the  dread  of  spirits  in  the 

*  See  the  Baron  de  Tott's  Account  of  the  Opinm-takers  at  Constantinople. 
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(lark  has  on  some  persons,  who  are  fully  convinced  in  specu- 
lation, that  their  apprehensions  are  groundless  ;  and  to  this 
also  is  owing  the  effect  of  any  accidental  perception  in  giving 
them  a  momentary  relief  from  their  terrors.  Hence  the 
remedy  which  nature  points  out  to  us,  when  we  find  our- 
selves overpowered  by  imagination.  If  every  thing  around 
us  be  silent,  we  endeavour  to  create  a  noise,  by  speaking 
aloud,  or  beating  with  our  feet^  that  is,  we  strive  to  divert 
the  attention  from  the  subjects  of  our  imagination,  by  pre- 
senting an  object  to  our  powers  of  perception.  The  conclu- 
sion which  I  draw  from  these  observations  is,  that,  as  there 
is  no  state  of  the  body  in  which  our  perceptive  powers  are 
so  totally  unemployed  as  in  sleep,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that 
the  objects  which  we  conceive  or  imagine,  must  then  make 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  beyond  comparison  greater,  than 
any  tlting  of  which  we  can  have  experience  while  awake. 

From  these  principles  may  be  derived  a  simple,  and,  I 
think,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  some  writers  have  re- 
presented as  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  dreaming;  the  inaccurate  estimates  we  are  apt 
to  form  of  Time,  while  we  are  thus  employed  ; — an  inaccu- 
racy which  sometimes  extends  so  far,  as  to  give  to  a  single 
instant  the  appearance  of  hours,  or  perhaps  of  days.  A  sud- 
den noise,  for  example,  suggests  a  dream  connected  with 
that  perception  ;  and,  the  moment  afterwards,  this  noise  has 
the  effect  of  awaking  us,  and  yet,  during  that  momentary  in- 
terval, a  long  series  of  circumstances  has  passed  before  the 
imagination.  The  story  quoted  by  Mr.  Addison*  from  the 
Turkish  Tales,  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  a  Mahometan 
Doctor  to  convince  an  infidel  Sultan,  is,  in  such  cases,  nearly 
verified. 

The  facts  I  allude  to  at  present  are  generally  explained  by 
supposing,  that,  in  our  dreams,  the  rapidity  of  thought  is  great- 
er than  while  we  are  awake  :  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  such  a  supposition.  The  rapidity  of  thought 
is,  at  all  times,  such,  that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  crowd 

*  SpEGTATOK,  Ne.  94, 
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of  ideas  may  pass  before  us,  to  which  it  would  require  a  lono- 
discourse  to  give  utterance  ;  and  transactions  may  be  conceiv- 
ed, which  it  would  require  days  to  realize.     But,  in  sleep, 
the  conceptions,  of  the  mind  are  mistaken  for  realities;  and 
therefore,  our  estimates  of  time  will  be  formed,  not  accordmg 
to  our  experience  of  the  rapidity  of  thought,  but  according  to 
our  experience  of  the  time  requisite   for  realizing  what  we 
conceive.     Something  perfectly  analogous  to  this  may  be  re- 
marked in  the  perceptions  we  obtain  by  the  sense  of  sight. 
When  !  look  into  a  shew-box,  where  the  deception  is  iraf)er- 
fect,  I  see  only  a  set  of  paltry  d'^ubings  of  a  few  inches  dia- 
meter, but  if  the  representation   be  executed  with  so  much 
skill,  as  to  convey  to  me  the  idea  of  a  distant  prospect,  every 
object  before  me  swells  in  its  dinjensions,   in   proportion  to 
the  extent  of  space  which  I  conceive  it  to  occupy,  and  what 
seemed  before  to  be  shut  up  within  the  limits  of  a  small  wood- 
en frame,   is  magnified,  in  my  apprehension,  to  an  immense 
landscape  of  woods,  rivers,  and  mountains. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  hitherto  explained,  take 
place   when   sle»^p  seems   to  be  coniplete;  that  is,  when  the 
mind  loses  its  influence  over  all  those  powers  whose  exercise 
depends  on  its   will.     There  are,  however,  many  cases  in 
which  sleep  seems  to  be  partial ;  that  is,  when  the  mind  loses 
its   influence  over  some  powers,  and  retains  it  over  others. 
In  the  case  of  the  somyiambuli,  it  retains   its  power  over  th€ 
limbs,  but  it  possesses  no  influence  over  its  own   thoughts, 
and  scarcely  any  over  the  body,  excepting  those  particular 
members  of  it  which  are  emj)loyed  in  walking.     In  madness, 
the  powers  of  the  will  over  the  body  remains  undiminished, 
while  its  influence  in  regulating  the   train  of  thought  is  in  a 
great  measure  suspended  ;  either  in  consequence  of  a  parti- 
cular idea,  which  engrosses  the  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  thing  else,  and  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  banish 
by  our  efforts  ;  or  in  consequence  of  our  thoughts  succeeding 
each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  we  are  unable  to  stop  the 
train.     In  both  of  these  kinds  of  madness,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  conceptions  or  imaginations  of  the  mind  becom- 
ing independent  of  our  will,  they  arc  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
actual  perceptions,  and  to  affect  us  in  the  same  manner. 
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By  means  of  this  supposition  of  a  partial  sleep,  any  appa» 
rent  exceptions  which  the  history  of  dreams  may  afford  to 
the  general  principles  already  stated,  admit  of  an  easy  ex- 
planation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  observations,  it  does  not  oc- 
cur to  me,  that  I  have  in  any  instdnce  transgressed  those  rules 
of  philosophizing,  which,  since  the  time  of  Newton,  are  com- 
monly appealed  to,  as  the  tests  of  sound  investigation.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  I  have  not  supposed  any  causes  which  are 
not  known  lo  exist ;  and  secondly,  I  have  shewn  that  the  phe-? 
nomena  under  our  consideration  are  necessary  consequences 
of  the  causes  to  which  I  have  referred  them.  I  have  not  sup- 
posed, that  the  mind  acquires  in  sleep  any  new  faculty  of 
which  we  are  not  conscious  while  awake;  but  only  (what 
we  know  to  be  a  fact)  that  it  retains  some  of  its  powers,  while 
the  exercise  of  others  is  suspended :  and  I  have  deduced 
synthetically  the  known  phenomena  of  dreaming,  from  the 
operation  of  a  particular  class  of  our  faculties,  uncorrected 
by  the  operation  of  another.  I  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that 
this  inquiry  will  not  only  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  the 
mind  in  sleep,  but  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  illustrate 
the  mutual  adaptation  and  subserviency  which  exists  among 
the  different  parts  of  our  constitution,  when  we  are  in  com- 
plete possession  of  all  the  faculties  and  principles  which  be- 
long to  our  nature** 

^  See  Note  (O.) 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 
PART  SECOND. 

e,F  THE  INFLOENCE     OF     AS30CIATI0S     ON    THK     INTELLECTUAI*    ASH     ON     IBS 
ACTIVK    POWERS. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  inllaence  of  casual  Associations  on  our  speculative  Conclusions. 

1  HE  Association  of  Ideas  has    a  tendency    to  warp  .our 
speculative  opinions  chiefly  in  the  three  following  ways  : 

First,  by  blending  together  in  our  apprehensions  things 
which  nre  really  distinct  in  their  nature  ;  so  as  to  introduce 
perpievjty  and  error  into  every  process  of  reasoning  in 
which  they  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  misleading  us  in  those  anticipations  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  which  our  constitution  disposes  us 
to  form,  and  which  are  the  great  foundation  of  our  conduct 
in  life. 

Thirdly,  by  connecting  in  the  mind  erroneous  opinions 
with  truths  which  irresistibly  command  our  assent,  and  which 
we  feel  to  be  of  importance  to  human  happiness. 

A  short  illustration  of  these  remarks  will  throw  light  on 
the  origin  of  various  prejudices  ;  and  may,  perhaps,  suggest 
some  practical  hints  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
derstanding. 

I.  I  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention  several  instances  of 
very  intimate  associations  formed  between  two  ideas  which 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is,  that  which  exists  in  every  person's  mind 
between  the  notions  of  colour  and  of  extension.  The  former 
of  these  words  expresses  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
commonly  employ  it)  a  sensation  in  the  mind  ;  the  latter  de- 
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notes  a  quality  of  an  external  object ;  so  that  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  more  connection  between  the  two  notions  than  between 
those  of  pain  and  of  solidity  ;*  and  yet,  in  consequpuce  of 
our  always  perceiving  extension,  at  the  same  tinse  ai  whicli 
the  sensation  of  colour  is  excited  in  the  mind,  we  find  it 
impossible  to  think  of  that  sensation,  without  conceiving 
extension  along  with  it. 

Another  intimate  association  is  formed  in  every  mind  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  space  andof  fi'me.  When  we  think  of  an 
interval  of  duration,  we  always  conceive  it  as  something 
analogous  to  a  line,  and  we  apply  the  same  language  to 
both  subjects.  We  speak  of  a  long  and  short  time,  as  well 
as  of  a  iong  and  short  distarice  ;  and  we  are  not  conscious  of 
any  metaphor  in  doing  so.  Nay,  so  very  perfect  does  the 
analogy  appear  to  us,  that  Boscovich  mentions  it  as  a  cu- 
rious circumstance,  that  extension  should  have  three  di* 
mensions,  and  duration  only  one. 

This  apprehended  analogy  seems  to  be  founded  wholly 
on  an  association  between  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  time> 
arising  from  our  always  measuring  the  one  of  these  quan- 
tities by  the  other.  We  measure  time  by  motion,  and  mo- 
lion  by  extension.  In  an  hour,  the  hand  of  the  clock  moves 
over  a  certain  space  ;  in  two  hours,  over  double  the  space  ; 
and  so  on.  Hence  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  time  become 
very  intimately  united,  and  we  apply  to  the  latter  the  words 
long  and  short,  before  and  after,  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
the  former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation  which  the 
different  notes  in  the  scale  of  music  bear  to  each  other,  and 
the  relation  of  superiority  and  inferiority,  in  respect  of  po- 
sition, among  material  objects,  arises  also  from  an  acciden- 
tal association  of  ideas. 

What  this  association  is  founded  upon,  I  shall  not  take 
«pon  me  to  determine  ;  but  that  it  is  the  effect  of  accident, 
appears  clearly  from  this,  that  it  has  not  only  been  confined 
to  particular  ages  and  nations,  but  is  the  vei'y  reverse  ot  an 
association  which   was  once  equally  prevalent.     It  is  ob- 

^  See  Note  (P.) 
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served  by  Dr.  Gregory,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Eu- 
clid's works,  that  the  more  ancient  of  the  Greek  writer* 
looked  upon  grave  sounds  as  high,  and  acute  ones  as  low  ; 
and  that  the  present  mode  of  expression  on  that  subject, 
Was  an   innovation   introduced  at  a  later  period.* 

In  the  instances  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  our  habits 
of  combining  the  notions  of  two  things  becomes  so  strong, 
that  we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  the  one,  without  think- 
ing at  the  same  time  of  the  other.  Various  other  examples 
of  the  same  species  of  combination,  although,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  so  striking  in  degree,  might  easily  be  collected 
from  the  subjects  about  which  our  metaphysical  speculations 
are  ertployed.  The  sensations,  for  instance,  which  are  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  by  esternal  objects,  and  the  perceptions  of 
material  qualities  which  follow  these  sensations,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  only  by  long  habits  of  patient 
reflection.  A  clear  conception  of  this  distinction  may  be 
regarded  £s  the  key  to  all  Dr.  Reid's  reasonings  concern- 
ing the  process  of  nature  in  perception  ;  and,  till  it  has  once 
been  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  a  great  part  of  his  wri- 
tings must  appe??  unsatisfactory  and  obscure. — In  truth,  our 
progress  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  depends  much 
more  on  that  severe  n)ir]  discriminating  judgment,  which  ena- 
bles  us  to  separate  ideas  which  nature  or  habit  have  imme- 
diately combined,  than  on  acuteness  of  reasoning  or  fertility 
of  invention.  And  hence  it  is,  that  metaphysical  studies  are 
the  best  of  all  preparations  for  those  philosophical  pursuits 
which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  life.  In  none  of  these  do  we 
meet  with  casual  combinations  so  intimate  and  indissoluble 
as  those  which  occur  in  metaphysics  ;  and  he  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  such  discriminations  as  this  science  requires, 
will  not  easily  be  imposed  on  by  that  confusion  of  ideas, 
which  warps  the  judgments  of  the  multitude  in  moral,  reli- 
gious, and   political  inquiries. 

From  the  fads  which  have  now  been  stated,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  has  a 
tendency  to  mislead  the  judgment,  in  the  first  of  (he  three 

*  See  Mote  (Q.) 
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cases  already  enumerated.     When  two  subjects  of  thought 
are  so  intimately  connected   together  in  the  mind,  that  we 
find   it  scarcply  possible  to  consider  them  apart,  it  must  re- 
quire no  common  efforts  of  attention,  to  conduct  any  process 
of  reasoning  which  relates  to  either.     I  formerly  look  notice 
of  ihe  errors  to  which   we  are  exposed   in  consequence   of 
the  ambiguity  of  words  ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  frequently 
checking  and  correcting  our  general  reasonings  by  means  of 
particular  examples  ;    but  in  the  cases  to  which  I  allude  at 
present,  there  is  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  an  ambiguity 
oi  things  ;  so  that  even  when  the  mind  is  occupied  about 
particulars,  it  finds  it  difficult  to  separate  the  proper  objects 
of  its  attention  from  others  with  which  it  has  been  long  ac- 
cusiomed  to  blend  them.     The  cases,  indeed,  in  which  such 
obstinate  and  invincible  associations  are  formed  among  dif- 
ferent subjects  of  thpught,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  occur 
chiefly  in  our  metaphysical  researches ;  but  in  every  mind, 
casual  combinations,  of  an  inferior  degree  of  strength,  have 
an  habitual  effect  in  disturbing  the  intellectual  power.?,  and 
are  not  to  be  conquered  without  persevering  exertions,  of 
which   few  men  are  capable.     The  obvious  effects  Avhich 
this  tendency  to  combination  produces  on  the  judgment,  in 
confounding  together  those  ideas  which  it  is  the  province  of 
the  metaphysician   to  distinguish,  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
mode  of  its  operation  in  those  numerous  instances,  in  which 
its  influence,  though  not  so  complete  and  striking,  is  equally 
real,  and  far  more  dangerous. 

II.  The  association  of  ideas  is  a  source  of  speculative  er- 
ror, by  misleading  us  in  those  anticipations  of  the  future 
from  the  past,  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  conduct  in  life. 

The  great  object  of  philoso{)hy,  as  I  have  already  remark- 
ed more  than  once,  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  succession  of  events,  both  in  the  physical  and  moral 
worlds,  in  order  that,  when  called  upon  to  act  in  any  particu- 
lar combination  of  circumstances,  we  may  be  enabled  to  an- 
ticipate the  proba  le  course  of  nature  from  our  past  expe- 
Fience,  and  to  regulate  our  conduct  accordingly. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  rstablished  connections  among 
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events  is  the  foundation  of  sagacity  and  of  skill,  both  in  the 
practical  arts,  and  in  the  conduct  of  life,  nature  has  not  only 
given  to  all  men  a  strong  disposition  to  remark,  with  atten- 
tion and  curiosity,  those  phenomena  which  have  been  ob-  * 
served  to  happen  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but  has  beautiful- 
ly adapted  to  the  uniformity  of  her  own  operations,  the  laws 
of  association  in  the  human  mind.  By  rendering  contigvily 
in  time  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  associating  principles,  she 
has  conjoined  together  in  our  thoughts,  the  same  events 
which  we  have  found  conjoined  in  our  experience,  and  has 
thus  accommodated  (without  any  effort  on  our  part)  the  or- 
der of  our  ideas  to  that  scene  in  which  we  are  destined  to  act. 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  animal  existence,  is  acquired  by  all  men 
without  any  particular  efforts  of  study.  The  laws  of  nature, 
which  it  is  most  material  for  us  to  know.,  are  exposed  to  the 
immediate  observation  of  our  senses,  and  establish,  by  means 
of  the  principle  of  association,  a  corresponding  order  in  oup 
thoughts,  long  before  the  dawn  of  reason  and  reflection  ;  op 
at  least  long  before  that  period  of  childhood,  to  which  ouf 
recollection  afterwards  extends. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  associate  together  events 
which  have  been  presented  to  it  nearly  at  the  same  time,  al- 
though, on  the  whole,  it  is  attended  with  infinite  advantages, 
yet,  like  many  other  principles  of  our  nature,  may  occasion- 
ally be  a  source  of  inconvenience,  unless  we  avail  ourselves 
of  our  reason  and  of  our  experience  in  keeping  it  under  pro- 
per regulation.  Among  the  various  phenomena  which  are 
continually  passing  before  us,  there  is  a  great  proportion, 
whose  vicinity  in  time  does  not  indicate  a  constancy  of  con- 
junction ;  and  unless  we  be  careful  to  make  the  distinction 
between  these  two  classes  of  connections,  the  order  of  our 
ideas  will  be  apt  to  correspond  with  the  one  as  well  as  with 
the  other,  and  our  unenlightened  experience  of  the  past,  will 
fill  the  mind,  in  numberless  instances,  with  vain  expecta- 
tions, or  with  groundless  alarms,  concerning  the  future.  This 
disposition  to  confound  together  accidental  and  permanent 
connections,  is  one  great  source  of  popular  superstitions. 
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Hence  the  regard  which  is  paid  to  unlucky  days,  to  unlucky 
colours,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  planets  ;  apprehensions 
which  render  human  life,  to  many,  a  continued  series  of  ab- 
surd terrors.  Lucretius  compares  them  to  those  which  chil- 
dren feel,  from  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  spirits  in  the  dark. 

"  Ac  veluti  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  ctecis 
"  In  teoebris  meUiunt,  sic  nos  in  luce  Uinemuo) 
"  Interdum  aiiiilo  quie  sum  metuenda  inagis." 

Such  spectres  can  be  dispelled  by  the  light  of  philosophy 
only  ;  which,  by  accustoming  us  to  trace  established  connec- 
tion?, teaches  us  to  despise  those  which  are  casual ;  and,  by 
givint^a  proper  direction  to  that  bias  of  the  mind  which  is  the 
foundation  of  superstition,  prevents  it  from  leading  us  astray. 
I»  the   instances  which   we   have   now   been  considering, 
events  come  to  be  combined  together  in  the  mind,  merely 
fro;n  the  accidental  circumstance  of  their  contiguity  in  time, 
at  the  moment  when  we  perceived  them.     Such  combinations 
are  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  uncultivated  and  unen- 
Jishtcned  minds,  or  to  those  individuals  who,  from  nature   or 
education,  have  a  more  than  ordinary  facility  of  association* 
But  there  are  other  accidental  combinations  which  are   apt 
to  lay  hold  of  the  most  vigorous  understandings ;  and  from 
which,  as  they  are  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  a 
limited    experience,   no  superiority  of  intellect  is   sufficient 
to  preserve  a  philosopher,  in  the  infancy  of  physical  science. 
As  the  connections  among  physical  events  are  discovered 
to  us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident,  that  when  we  see  a 
phenomenon  preceded  by  a  number  of  different  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  by  any  reasoning 
fi priori,  which  of  these  circumstances  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  constant,  and  which  as  the  accidental,  antecedents  of  the 
effect.     It,  in  the  course  of  our  experience,  the  same  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  is  always  exhibited  to  us  without  any 
alteration,  and  is  invariably  followed  by  the  same  result,  we 
must  forever  remain  ignorant,  whether  this  result  I  e  connect- 
ed with  the  whole  combination,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the 
circumstances  combined ;  and  therefore  if  we  are  anxious, 
tipon  any  occasion,  to  produce  a  similar  effect,  the  only  rule 
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that  we  can  follow  with  perfect  security,  is  to  imitate  in  every 
particular  circumstance  the  combination  which  we  have  seen. 
It  is  only  where  we  have  an  opportunity  of  separating  8uch 
circumstances  from  each  other;  of  combining  them  variously 
together  :  and  of  observing  the  effects  which  result  from  these 
different  experiments,  that  we  can  ascertain  with  precision, 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  strip  physical  causes  of  their 
accidental  and  unessential  concomitants. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  example.     Let  us  suppose  that  a 
savage,  who,  in  a  particular  instance,  had  found  himself  re- 
lieved of  some  bodily  indisposition  by  a  draught  of  cold  waier, 
is  a  second  time  afflicted  with  a   similar  disorder,  and  is  de- 
sirous to  repeat  the  same  remedy.     With  a  limited  degree  of 
experience  which  we  have  here  supposed  him  to  possess,  it 
Vvould  be  impossible  for  the  acutest  philosopher  in  his  situa- 
tion to  determine,  whether  the  cure  was  owing  to  the  water 
xvhich  was  drunk,  to  the  cup  in  which  it  was  contained,  to  the 
fountain  from  which  it  was  taken,  lo  the  particular  day  of  the 
month,  or  to  the  particular  age  of  the  moon.     In  order,  there- 
fore, to  ensure  the  success  of  the  remedy,  he  will  very  natu- 
iilly,  and  very  wisely,  copy,  as  far  as  he  can  recollect,  every 
circumstance  which  accompanied  the  first  application  of  it. 
He  will  make  use  of  the  same  cup,  draw  the  water  from  the 
!*ame  fountain,  hold  his   body  in  the  same  posture,   and  turn 
his  face  in  the  same  direction ;  and  thus  all  the  accidental 
circumstances  in  which  the  first  experiment  was  made,  will 
come  to  be  associated  equally  in  his  mind  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced.    The  fountain  from  which  the  water  was  drawn,  will 
be  considered  as  possessed  of  particular  virtues:  and  the 
rup  from  which  it  was  drunk,  will  be  set  apart  from  vulgar 
uses,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  ap|)ly   the   remedy.     It  is  the  enlargement  of  ex- 
perience alone,  and  not  any  progress  in  the  art  of  reasoning, 
which  can  cure  ihe  mind  of  these  associations,  and  free  the 
practice   of  medicine    from -those  superstitious  observances 
with  which  we  always  find  it  encumbered  among  rude  nations. 
Many  instances  of  this  species  of  superstition  might  be  pro- 
duced from  the  works  of  philosophers  who  have  flourished  in 
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more  enlightened  ages.  In  particular,  many  might  be  produced 
from  the  writings  of  those  physical  inquirers  who  immediate- 
ly succeeded  to  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  who,  convinced  by  his  ar- 
guments, of  the  folly  of  all  i-easonings  a  priori,  concerning  the 
laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to  run  into  the  opposite 
extiemt,  by  recording  evej-y  circumstance,  even  the  most 
ludicrous  and  the  most  obviously  inessential,  which  attended 
their  experiments.* 

The  observations  v.'hich  have  been  hitherto  made,  relate 
entirely  to  associations  founded  on  casual  combinations  of 
material  objects,  or  of  physical  events.  The  effects  which 
these  associations  produce  on  the  understanding,  and  which 
are  so  palpable  that  they  cannot  fail  to- strike  the  most  care- 
less observer,  will  jjrcpare  t!,c  reader  for  the  remarks  I  am 
now  to  make,  on  soriie  analogous  prejudices  which  warp  our 
Oj)inion3  on  still  more  important  subjects. 

As  the  established  laws  of  the  material  world,  which  have 
been  exhibited  to  our  senses  from  our  infancy,  gradually  ac- 
commodate to  themselves  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  so  the 
most  arbitrary  and  capricious  institutions  and  customs,  by  a 
long  and  constant  and  exclusive  operation  on  the  mind,  ac- 
quire such  an  influence  in  forming  the  intellectual  habits,  that, 
every  deviation  from  them  not  only  produces  surprise,  but  is 
apt  to  excite  sentiments  of  contempt  and  of  ridicule.  A  per- 
son who  has  ni!\ev  extended  his  views  beyond  that  society  of 
which  he  himself  is  a  member,  is  apt  to  consider  many  pecu- 
liarities in  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen  as 
founded  on  (he  universal  principles  of  the  human  constitution  ; 
and  when  he  hears  of  other  nations,  whose  practices  in  simi- 
lar cases  are  difTcrcnt,  he  is  apt  to  censure  them  as  unnatural, 
and  to  despise  them  as  absurd.  There  are  two  classes  of 
men  who  have  more  particularly  been  charged  with  this 
weakness  ;  those  who  are  j^laced  at  the  bottom,  and  those 

V  *  The  reiider  will  scarcely  Ijelieve,  ihat  the  following  cure  for  a  clyienierV;  is  copied 
verlialim  from  tlie  woiliS  of  Mr  Bovie  : 

"  Take  ihe  ihigh-bone  of  a  liun-ed  iiiiin,  (ju^rliaps  asiollicr  may  serve,  but  this  was 
"sill  made  use  of,)  ctdcine  it  to  wliitriKss,  and  having  purged  the  patient  with  an 
•"  aiitiuionial  medicine,  give  him  one  dram  of  this  white  powder  for  cm'  do~e,  in  some 
•^'  good  cordial,  vvhelher  consei  ve  or  liquor." 

VOL.  I,  34 
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who  have  reached  the  summit  of  the  scale  of  refinement ;  the 
former  from  ignorance,  and  the  latter  from  national  vanity. 

For  curing  this  class  of  prejudices,  the  obvious  expe- 
dient which  nature  points  out  to  us,  is  to  extend  our  acquain- 
tance with  human  aftairs,^  either  by  means  of  books,  or  of 
personal  observation.  The  effects  of  travelling,  in  enlarging 
and  in  enlightening  the  mind,  are  obvious  to  our  daily  ex- 
perience ;  and  similar  advantages  may  be  derived  (although, 
perhaps,  not  in  an  equal  degree)  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  manners  of  past  ages  or  6f  distant  nations,  as  they  are 
described  by  the  historian.  In  making,  however,  these 
attempts  for  our  intellectual  improvement,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  us  to.  vary,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  ob- 
jects of  our  attention  ;  in  order  to  prevent  any  danger  ofouF 
acquiring  an  exclusive  preference  for  the  caprices  of  any 
one  people,  whose  political  situation,  or  whose  moral  char- 
acter, may  attach  us  to  them  as  faultless  models  for  our  im- 
itation. The  same  weakness  and  versatility  of  mind,  the 
same  facility  of  association,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  has  never  extended  his  views  beyond  his  own  commu- 
nity, is  a  source  of  national  prejudice  and  of  national  bigo- 
try, renders  the  mind,  when  forced  into  new  situations,  easily- 
susceptible  of  other  prejudices  no  less  capricious  ;  and  fre- 
quently prevents  the  time,  which  is  devoted  to  travelling, 
or  to  study,  from  being  subservient  to  any  belter  purpose, 
than  an  importation  of  foreign  fashions,  or  a  ^till  more  ludi- 
crous imitation  of  ancient  follies. 

The  philosopher  whose  thoughts  dwell  habitually,  not 
merely  upon  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  but  upon  what  is  best 
and  most  expedient  for  mankind,  who,  to  the  study  of  books, 
and  the  observation  of  manners,  has  added  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  principles  of  the  human  constitution,  and  of 
those  which  ought  to  regulate  the  social  order,  is  the  only 
person  who  is  effectually  secured  against  both  the  weaknes- 
ses which  I  have  described.  By  learning  to  separate  what 
is  essential  to  morality  and  to  happiness,  from  those  adven- 
titious trifles  which  it  is  the  province  of  fashion  to  direct, 
he  is  equally  guarded  against  the  follies  of  national  preju- 
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dice,  and  a   weak  deviation,  in  matters  of  indifference,  from 
established  ideas.     Upon  his  mind,  thus  occupied   with  im- 
jDortant  subjects  of  reflection,  the  fluctuating  caprices  and 
fashions  of  the  times  lose  their  influence  ;  while  accustomed 
to  avoid  the  slavery  of  local  and  arbitrary  habits,  he  posses- 
ses, in   his  own   genuine  simplicity  of  character,  the  same 
power  of  accommodation   to  external  circumstances,  which 
men  of  the  world  derive  from  the  pliabilitj^   of  their  taste, 
and  the  versaiiJity  of  their  manners.     As  the  order,  too,  of 
his  ideas  is  accommodated,  not  to  what  is  casually  present- 
ed from  without,    but  to  his   own    systematical   principles, 
his  associations  are  subject  only  to  those  slow  and  [deasing 
changes  which  arise  from   his  growing  light  and  improving 
reason  ;    and,  in  such  a  period  of  the  world  as  the  present, 
when  the  press  not  only  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  per- 
manent retrogradation  in  human  affairs,  but  operates  with  an 
irresistible  though  gradual  progress,  in  undermining  prejudi- 
ces and  in  extending  the  triumphs  of  philosophy,  he   may 
reasonably  indulge  the  hope,  that  society  will  every  day 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  he  wishes  it  to  be.     A 
man  of  such  a  character,  instead  of  looking  back  on  the  past 
with  regret,  finds  himself  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  more 
at  home  in  the  world,  and  more  satisfied   with  its  order,  the 
longer  he  lives  in  it.     The  melancholy  contrasts  which  old 
men  are  sometimes  disposed  to  state,  between  its  condition, 
when  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  and  that  in   which  they 
found  it  at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  arise,  in  most 
cases,  from  the  unlimited  influence  which  in  their  early  years 
they  had  allowed  to  the   fashions  of  the  times,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  characters.     How   different  from  those  senti- 
ments and  prospects  which  dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot, 
and  brightened  the  declining  years  of  Franklin  i 

The  querulous  temper,  hov/ever,  which  is  incident  to  old 
men,  alt!K)ugh  it  renders  their  manners  disagreeable  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  social  life,  is  by  no  means  the  most  contemptible 
form  in  which  the  prejudices  I  have  now  been  describing  may 
displan  their  influence.  Such  a  temper  indicates  at  least  a 
certain  degree  of  observation,  in  marking  the  vicissitudes  of 
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human  n flairs,  and  a  cerlain  degree  of  sensibility  in  early  life, 
which  has  connected  pleasing  ideas  with  the  scenes  ot~  in- 
fancy and  youth.  A  very  great  proportion  of  mankind  are. 
in  a  great  measure,  incapable  cither  of  the  one  or  of  iho  other  ; 
and,  suffering  themselves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  Vvith  the 
stream  of  fashion,  and  finding  their  opinions  and  the  ir  feelings 
always  in  the  same  relative  situation  to  the  fieetiiig  objects 
firound  tlicm,  are  perfectly  unconscious  of  any  progress  in 
their  own  ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  ihe  manners  of  their  age. 
In  vain  the  philosopher  reminds  them  of  the  opinions  they 
yesterday  held  ;  and  forewarns  them,  from  the  spirit  of  the 
limes,  of  those  which  they  are  to  hold  to-morrow.  The 
opinions  of  the  present  moment  seem  to  them  to  be  insepara- 
ble from  their  constitution  ;  and  when  the  prospects  are  reali' 
zed,  which  they  lately  treated  as  chimericaf,  their  minds  are 
so  gradually  prepared  for  the  event,  that  they  behold  it  with- 
out  any  emotions  of  wonder  or  curiosity,  and  it  is  to  the  phi- 
losopher alone,  by  v/hom  it  v.'as  predicted,  that  it  appears  to 
furnish  a  subject  worthy  of  future  reflection. 

The  prejudices  to  vvhich  tlic  last  observations  relate,  have 
their  origin  in  that  disposition  of  our  nature,  which  accommo- 
dates the  order  of  our  idea.s,  and  our  various  intellectual  ha- 
bits, to  udialever  appearances  have  been  long  and  familiarly 
presented  to  ti^c  mind.  But  th»'re  are  other  prejudices,  which, 
by  being  intimately  associated  with  the  essential  principles 
of  our  constitution,  or  with  the  original  and  universal  laws  of 
our  belief,  -cire  incomparably  n)ore  inveterate  in  their  nature, 
and  have  a  far  more  extensive  influence  on  human  character 
and  happiness. 

III.  The  mariner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  ope- 
rates in  proilucing  this  thiid  class  of  our  speculative  errors, 
may  be  conceived,  in  part,  irom  what  v.'as  formerly  said,  con- 
cerninE;  the  sunerstitious  observances,  which  are  mixed  u-itli 
the  pra<,tice  of  medicine  among  rude  nations.  As  all  the  dif- 
ferent circunistances  w.iiich  accompanied  the  nrst  administra- 
tion of  a  remedy,  come  to  bo  considered  as  essential  to  its  fu- 
ture success,  and  are  blended  together  in  our  concejitions, 
'•-•without  any  discriminaiion  of  their  relative  importance,- so. 
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whatever  tenets  and  ceremonies  we  have  been  taught  to  con- 
nect with  the  religious  creed  of  our  infancy,  become  almost  a 
part  of  our  conjstilution,  by  being  indissolubly  united  with 
truths  which  are  essential  to  happiness,  and  which  we  are 
led  to  reverence  and  to  love  by  all  the  best  dispositions  of 
the  heart.  The  astonishment  which  the  peasant  feels,  when 
he  sees  the  rites  of  a  religion  different  from  his  own,  is  not 
less  great  than  if  he  saw  some  flagrant  breach  of  the  moral  du- 
ties, or  some  direct  act  of  impiety  to  God  ;  nor  is  it  easy  for 
him  to  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any  thing  worthy  in  a  mind 
which  treats  with  indifference,  what  awakens  in  his  own  breast 
all  its  best  and  sublimest  emotions.  "  Is  it  possible,"  (says 
the  old  and  expiring  Bramin,  in  one  of  Marmonters  tales,  to 
the  young  English  officer  who  had  saved  the  life  of  his  daugh- 
ter,) "  is  it  possible,  that  he  to  whose  compassion  I  owe  the 
"  preservation  of  my  child,  and  who  now  soothes  my  last  mo- 
"  ments  with  the  consolations  of  piety,  should  not  believe  in 
"  the  god  Fistnou,  and  his  nine  metamorphoses  !" 

What  has  now  been  said  on  the  nature  of  religious  super- 
stition, may  be  applied  to  many  other  subjects.  In  particu- 
lar, it  may  be  applied  to  those  political  prejudices  which 
bias  the  judgment  even  of  enlightened  men  in  all  countries  of 
the  world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  those  impor- 
tant principles,  which  interest  the  good  man  in  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  world,  and  more  especially  in  the  prosperity  of  that 
beloved  community  to  which  he  belongs  !  How  small,  at  the 
same  time,  is  the  number  of  individuals  who,  accustomed  to 
contemplate  one  modification  alone  of  the  social  order,  are 
able  to  distinguish  the  circumstances  which  are  ess  ntial  to 
human  happiness,  from  those  which  are  indifferent  or  hurtful ! 
In  such  a  situation,  how  natural  is  it  for  a  man  of  benevo- 
lenac,  to  acquire  an  indiscriminate  and  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  all  the  institutions  under  which  he  has  been  educated  • 
as  these  institutions,  however  capricious  and  abiurd  in  them- 
selves, are  not  only  familiarized  by  habit  to  all  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  arc  consecrated  in  his  mind  by  an  indi.sso- 
IuWg  as^sociation  with  duties  which  nature  recommends  to  his 
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affections,  and  which  reason  commands  him  to  fulfil.  It  is  on 
these  accounts  that  a  superstitious  zeal  against  innovation, 
both  in  religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently  grafted  on 
piety  to  God,  and  good- will  to  mankind,  however  it  may  ex- 
cite the  sorrow  of  the  more  enlightened  philosopher,  is  justly 
entitled,  not  only  to  his  indulgence,  but  to  his  esteem  and  af- 
fection. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are  sufficient 
to  shew,  how  necessary  it  is  for  us,  in  the  formation  of  our 
philosophical  principles,  to  examine  with  care  all  those  opi- 
nions which,  in  our  early  years,  we  have  imbibed  from  our 
instructors  ;  or  which  are  connected  with  our  own  local  situ- 
ation. Nor  does  the  universality  of  an  opinion  among  men 
who  have  received  a  similar  education,  afford  any  presump- 
tion in  its  favour  ;  for  however  great  the  deference  is,  which 
a  wise  man  will  always  pay  to  common  belief,  upon  those 
subjects  which  have  employed  the  unbiassed  reason  of  man- 
kind, he  certainly  owes  it  no  respect,  in  so  far  as  he  suspects 
it  to  be  influenced  by  fashion  or  authority.  Nothing  can  be 
more  just  than  the  observation  of  Fontenelle,  that  "  the  num- 
"  ber  of  those  who  believe  in  a  system  already  established 
"  in  the  world,  does  not,  in  the  least,  add  to  its  credibility  ; 
''  but  that  the  number  of  those  ivho  doubt  of  it,  has  a  tenden- 
"  cy  to  diminish  it." 

The  same  remarks  lead,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  another 
conclusion  of  still  greater  importance  ;  that,  notwithstanding 
the  various  false  opinions  which  are  current  in   the  world, 
there  are  some  truths  which  are  inseparable  from  the  human 
understanding,  and  by  means  of  which,  the  errors  of  educa- 
tion, in  most  instances,  are  enabled  to  take  bold  of  our  belief, 
A  weak  mind,  unaccustomed  to  reflection,  and  v/hich  has 
passively  derived  its  most  important  opinions  from  habits  or 
from  authority,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  more  enlarged  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  it  finds,  that  ideas  which  it  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  sacred,  are  treated  by  enlightened 
and  worthy  men  with  ridicule,  is  apt  to  lose  its  reverence  for 
the  fundamental  and  eternal  truths  on  which  these  accessory- 
ideas  are  grafted,  and  easily  falls  a  prey  to  that  sceptical 
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philosophy  which  teaches,  that  all  the  opinions,  and  all  the 
principles  of  action  by  which  mankind  are  governed,  may  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  education  and  example.  Amidst 
the  infinite  variety  of  forms,  however,  which  our  versatile 
nature  assumes,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  an  attentive  observer, 
that  there  are  certain  indelible  features  common  to  them  all; 
In  one  situation,  we  find  good  men  attached  to  a  republican 
form  of  governm,ent_;  in  another,  to  a  monarchy  ;  but  in  all 
situations,  we  find  them  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try and  of  mankind,  and  disposed  to  regard,  with  reverence 
and  love,  the  most  absurd  and  capricious  institutions  which 
custom  has  led  them  to  connect  with  the  order  of  society. 
The  different  appearances,  therefore,  which  the  political 
opinions,  and  t!ie  political  conduct  of  men  exhibit,  while 
they  demonstrate  to  what  a  wonderful  degree  human  nature 
may  be  influenced  by  situation  and  by  early  instruction, 
evince  the  existence  of  some  common  and  original  princi- 
ples, which  fit  it  for  the  political  union,  and  illustrate  the 
uniform  operation  of  those  laws  of  association,  to  which,  in 
all  the  stages  of  society,  it  is  equally  subject. 

Similar  observations  are  applicable,  and,  indeed,  in  a  still 
more  striking  degree,  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  on  the  im- 
portant questions  of  re  ligion  and  morality.  The  variety  of 
systems  which  they  have  formed  to  themselves  concerning 
these  subjects,  has  often  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  sceptic 
and  the  libertine  ;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  variety  shews 
the  folly  of  bigotry,  and  the  reasonableness  of  mutual  indul- 
gence, the  curiosity  which  has  led  men  in  every  situation  to 
such  speculations,  and  the  influence  which  their  conclusions* 
however  absurd,  have  had  on  their  character  and  their  hap- 
piness, prove,  no  less  clearly,  on  the  other,  that  there  must 
be  some  principles  from  which  they  all  derive  their  origin  ; 
and  invite  the  philosopher  to  ascertain  what  are  these  origi- 
nal and  iumiutable  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

"  Examine"  (says  Mr.  Hume)  "  the  religious  principles 
"  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world.  You  will  scarcely  be 
"  persuaded,  that  they  are  any  thing  but  sick  men's  dreams  ; 
"  or,  perhaps,  will  regard  llicm  more  as  the  playsomc  whim- 
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"  sies  of  monkeys  in  human  shape,  than  the  serious,  positive, 
*'  dogmatical  asseverations  of  a  being,  who  dignifies  himself 
"  with  the  name  of  rational/' — "  To  oppose  the  torrent  of 
"  scholastic  religion  by  such  feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  it 
"  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ;  that 
^'  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  that  two  and  three  make 
"  five  ;  is  pretending  to  stop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush." 
But  what  is  the  inference  to  which  we  are  led  by  these  ob- 
servations ?  Is  it,  (to  use  the  words  of  this  ingenious  writer,) 
"  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  my- 
"  stery  ;  and  that  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  suspen?e,  appear 
''  the  only  result  of  our  most  acc(3rate  scrutiny  concerning 
"  this  subject?"  Or  should  not  rather  the  melancholy  histo- 
ries which  he  has  exhibited  of  the  follies  and  caprices  of 
superstition,  direct  our  attention  to  those  sacred  and  indelible 
characters  on  the  human  mind,  which  all  these  perversions  of 
reason  are  unable  to  obliterate  ;  like  that  image  of  himself, 
which  Phidias  wished  to  perpetuate,  by  stamping  it  so  deep- 
ly on  the  buckler  of  his  Minerva ;  "  ut  nemo  delere  posset 
"  aut  divcllere,  qui  totam  statuam  non  imminueret."*  In 
truth,  the  more  strange  the  contradictions,  and  the  more  lu- 
dicrous the  ceremonies  to  which  the  pride  of  human  reason 
has  thus  been  reconciled,  the  stronger  is  our  evidence  that 
religion  has  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man.  When  the 
greatest  of  modern  philosophers  declares,  that  "he  would 
"  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud, 
"  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without 
"mind  ;"t  he  has  expressed  the  same  feeling,  which,  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  has  led  good  men,  unaccustomed  to  reason- 
ing, to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed  of  their  infancy  ; — a  feel- 
ing which  affords  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
incomparably  more  striking,  than  if,  unmixed  with  error 
and  undebased  by  superstition,  this  most  important  of  all 
principles  had  commanded  the  universal  assent  of  mankind. 
Where  are  the  other  truths,'  in  the  Vv'hole  circle  of  the  scien- 
ces, which  are  so  essential  to  human  happiness,  a&  to  pro- 

*  Select  Discourses  by  JoiiN  Smith,  p.  119.    Cambridge,  1673.. 
t  Lord  Bj^con,  in  h'u  Essays. 
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cure  an  easy  access,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  what- 
ever opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended  with  them?  Where 
are  the  truths  so  venerable  and  commanding,  as  to  impart 
their  own  sublimity  to  every  trifling  memorial  which  recals 
them  to  our  remembrance  ;  to  bestow  solemnity  and  elevalioa 
on  every  mode  of  expression  by  which  they  are  conveyed ; 
and  which,  in  whatever  scene  they  have  habitually  occupied 
the  thoughts,  consecrate  every  object  which  it  presents  to 
our  senses,  and  the  very  ground  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  tread  ?  To  attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  such  im- 
pressions, by  a  detail  of  the  endless  variety  of  forms,  which 
they  derive  from  casual  associations,  is  surely  an  employment 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  philosophy.  To  the  vulgar,  it 
may  be  amusing,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  to  indulge  their 
wonder  at  Avhat  is  new  or  uncommon  ;  but  to  the  philosopher 
it  belongs  to  perceive,  under  all  these  various  disguises,  the 
workings  of  the  same  common  nature  ;  and  in  the  supersti- 
tions of  Egypt,  no  less  than  in  the  lofty  visions  of  Plato,  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  those  moral  ties  which  unite  the 
heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being. 

SECTION  IJ. 

Influence  of  ihe  Association  of  Ideas  on  our  Judgments  in  Matters  of  Taste. 

The  very  general  observations  which  I  am  to  make  in 
this  Section,  do  not  pi'esuppose  any  particular  theory  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  Taste.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose 
to  remark,  that  Taste  is  not  a  simple  and  original  faculty, 
but  a  power  gradually  formed  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion. It  implies,  indeed,  as  its  ground-work,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  natural  sensibility  ;  but  it  implies  also  the  exercise  of 
the  judgment ;  and  is  the  slow  result  of  an  attentive  examin- 
ation and  comparison  of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  ef- 
fects produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objects. 

Such  of  my  i'eaders  as  are  acquainted  with  "  An  Essay 
"  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,"  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Alison,  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  decline  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  which  he  has  treated  with  so  much  inge- 
nuity and  elegance. 

VOL.  I.  35 
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The  view  which  was   formerly  given  of  the  process,  by 
which  the  general  laws  of  the  material   world  are  investiga- 
ted, and   which  I  endeavoured   to  illustrate   by  the  slate  of 
medicine  among  rude  nations,  is  strictly  applicable  to  ihe 
history  of  Taste.     That  certain  objects  are  fitted   to  give 
pleasure,  and  others   disgust,   to  the  mind,  we  know  from 
experience  alone  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  rea- 
spning  a  priori,  to  explain  how  the  pleasure   or  the  pain  is 
produced.     In  the  works  of  nature  we  find,  in  many  instan- 
ces, Beauty  and    Sublimity  involved  among  circumstances, 
which  are  either  indiiferent,  or  which  obstruct  the  general 
effect  :  and  jt  is  onl}'^  by  a  train  of  experiments,  that  we  can 
separate   those  circumstances    from  the  rest,  and  ascertain 
with  what  particular  qualities  the  pleasing  effect  is  coiinect- 
p.d'     Accordingly,  the  inexperienced  artist,  when  he  copies 
Nature,  will  copy   her  servilely,  that   he   may  be  certain  of 
securing  the   pleasing  effect  ;  and  the  beauties  of  his  per- 
formances will  be  encumbered  with  a  number  of  superfluous 
or  of  disagreeable  concomitants.  Experience  and  observation 
alone  can  enable  him  to  make  this  discrimination,  to  exhibit 
Che  principles  of  beauty  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  to  form^ 
a  creation  of  his  own,  more  faultless  than  ever  fell  under  the 
observation  of  his  senses. 

This  analogy  between  the   progress  of  Taste  from  rude* 
riess  to  refinement,  and  the  progress  of  physical  knowledge 
from  the  superstitions  of  a  savage  tribe,  to  the  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that,  as 
in  the  material  world,  there  are  general  facts,  beyond  which 
philosophy  is  unable  to  proceed,   so,  in    the  constitution  of 
man,  there  is  an  inexplicable  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the 
objects  wilh  which  these  faculties  are  conversant  5   in  conse- 
quence of  which,  these  objects  are  fitted  to  produce  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  emotions.     In  both  cases,  reasoning  may  be 
employed   with  propriety  to  refer  particular  phenomena  to 
general  principles  ;  but  in  both  cases,  we  must  at  last  arrive 
at  principles    of  which  no  account  can  be  given,    but  that 
such  is  the  will  of  our  Maker. 
A  great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  were  made  in  the 
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last  sertion  on  the  orisiin  of  popular  prejudices,  may  ho  ap- 
plied to  explain  the  influence  of  casual  associations  on  Taste  : 
but  these  remarks  do  not  so  completely  exhaust  the  subject, 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  farther  ilhistration.    In  mat- 
ters of  Taste,  the  effects  which  we  consider,  are  produced  on 
the  Mind  itself;  and  are  accompanied  either  uith  pleasure 
or  with  pain.     Hence  the  tendency  to  casual  associaiion  is 
much  stronger  than  it  commonly  is  with  rcsppct  to  physical 
events  ;  and    when   such   associations   are  once   for '^t'i,  as 
ihey  do  not  lead  to  a-iy  important  incon\eniencp, . similar  to 
those   which  result  from  physical  mistakes,  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  correctefd  by  mere  exper^^-nce,  unassisted  by 
study.     To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  influence  of  associaiion 
on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  deformity,  is  si. ill 
more  remarkable  than  on  our  sperulative  conclusioris  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose,  that 
association  is  sufiirient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  thesi  no- 
lions,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  ofTaste^ 
founded  on  the  princijiles  of  the  human  constitution.     But 
this  is  undoubl';dly  })ushtng  the  theory  a  great  deal  too  frjr. 
The  association  of  ideas  can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a' 
new  notion,  or  of  a  pleasure  essentially  different  from  all  the 
others  which  we   know.     It  may,  indeed,  enable  us  to  ron* 
ceive  how  a  thing  indifferent  in  itself,  may  become  a  s'ource 
of  pleasure,  by  being  connected  in  the  mmd  with  something 
else   which  is  naturally  agreeable ;  but  it  presupposes,  in 
every  instance,  the  existence  of  those  notions  and  those  feel- 
ings  which  it   is  its  province  to  combine  :  insomuch  that,  I 
apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  wherever  association  produces  a 
change  in  our  judgments  on  matters  of  Taste,  it  does  so,  by 
co-operating  with  some  natural  principle  of  the  mind,  and 
implies  the  existence  of  certain  original  sources  of  pleasm-c 
and  uneasiness. 

A  mode  of  dj-ess,  which  at  first  appeared  awkward,  ac- 
quires, in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance  of  ele- 
gance. By  being  accustomed  to  see  it  worn  by  those  whom 
we  consider  as  models  of  Taste,  it  becomes  associated  with 
the  agreeable  impressions  which  we  feceive  from  the  ease 
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and  grace  and  refinement  of  their  manners.  When  it  pleases 
by  itself,  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  object  actu- 
ally  before  us,  but  to  the  impressions  with  which  it  has  been 
generally  connected,  and  which  it  naturally  recals  to  the 
mind. 

This  observation  points  out  the  cause  of  the  perpetual 
vicissitudes  in  dress,  and  in  every  thing  whose  chief  recom- 
mendation arises  from  fashion.  It  is  evident  that,  as  far  a§ 
the  agreeable  effect  of  an  ornament  arises  from  association, 
the  effect  will  continue  only  while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher 
orders.  When  it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only- 
ceases  to  be  associated  with  ideas  of  taste  and  refinement, 
but  it  is  associated  with  ideas  of  affectation,  absurd  imitation, 
and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  aside  by  the  higher 
orders,  who  studiously  avoid  every  circumstance  in  external 
apjjearance,  which  is  debased  by  low  and  common  use  ;  and 
they  are  led  to  exercise  their  invention  in  the  introduction 
of  some  new  peculiarities,  which  first  become  fashionable, 
then  common,  and  last  of  all,  are  abandoned  as  vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  after  a  certain  period  in 
the  progress  of  society,  the  public  Taste  becomes  corrupt- 
ed ;  and  the  different  productions  of  the  fine  arts  begin  to 
degenerate  from  that  simplicity,  which  they  had  attained  in 
their  state  of  greatest  perfection.  One  reason  of  this  de- 
cline is  suggested  by  the  foregoing  observations. 

Fri>m  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  Taste  in  separating  the  genuine  principles  of  beau- 
ty fiom  su[)erfluous  and  from  offensive  concomitants,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  love  of  simplici- 
ty cannot  be  carried.  No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  set  to  the 
creations  of  genius  ;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  seldom  in  an 
eminent  degree,  it  commonly  happens,  that  after  a  period  of 
great  refinement  of  Taste,  men  begin  to  gratify  their  love  of 
variety,  by  adding  superfluous  circumstances  to  the  finished 
models  exhibited  by  their  predecessors,  or  by  making  other 
trifling  alterations  on  them,  with  a  view  merely  of  diversify- 
ing the  effect.  These  additions  and  alterations,  indifferent, 
perhaps,  or  even  in  some  degree  offensive  in  themselves,  ac- 
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quire  soon  a  borrowed  beauty,  from  the  connection  in  which 
we  see  them,  or  from  the  influence  of  fashion  :  the  same 
cause  which  at  first  produced  them,  continues  perpetual- 
ly to  increase  their  number  ;  and  Taste  returns  to  barba- 
rism, by  almost  the  same  steps  which  conducted  it  to  per- 
fection 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  appear  still  more  striking 
to  those  who  consider  the  wonderful  effect  which  a  writer  of 
splendid  genius,  but  of  incorrect  taste,  has  in  misleading  the 
public  judgment.  The  peculiarities  of  such  an  author  are 
consecrated  by  the  connection  in  which  we  see  them,  and 
even  please,  to  a  certain  degree,  when  detached  from  the  ex- 
cellencies of  his  composition,  by  recalling  to  us  the  agreeable 
impressions  with  which  they  have  been  formerly  associated. 
How  many  imitations  have  we  seen  of  the  affectations  of 
Sterne,  by  men  who  were  unable  to  copy  his  beauties  ?  And  yet 
these  imitatinns  of  his  defects  ;  of  his  abrupt  manner  ;  of  his 
minute  specification  of  circumstances  ;  and  even  of  his  dashes, 
produce,  at  first,  some  effect  on  readers  of  sensibility,  but  of 
Uncultivated  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  exquisite  strokes  of 
the  pathetic,  and  the  singular  vein  of  humour,  with  which 
they  are  united  in  the  original. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  circum- 
stances which  please,  in  the  objects  of  Taste,  are  of  two 
kinds  :  First,  those  which  are  fitted  to  please  by  nature,  or 
by  associations  which  all  mankind  are  led  to  form  by  their 
common  condition  ;  and  Secondly,  those  which  please  in 
consequence  of  associations  arising  from  local  and  accidental 
circumstances.  Hence,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Taste  :  the 
one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  those  beauties  which  have  a 
foundation  in  the  human  constitution  ;  the  other,  of  such  ob- 
jects as  derive  their  principal  recommendation  from  the  in- 
fluence of  fashion. 

These  two  kinds  of  Taste,  arc  not  always  united  in  the 
same  person  :  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  they  are 
united  but  rarely.  The  perfection  of  the  one  depends  much 
upon  the  degree  in  v/hich  we  are  able  to  free  the  mind  from 
the  influence  of  casual  associations  j  that  of  the  other,  on  the 
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contrary,  depends  on  a  facility  of  association  which  ena- 
"bles  us  to  fall  in,  at  once,  with  all  the  turns  of  the  fashion, 
and  (as  Shakespeare  expresses  it,)  "  to  catch  the  tune  of 
"  the  times." 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  some  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, by  apjJying  them  to  the  subject  of  language,  which 
afFordji  numberless  instances  to  exemplify  the  influence  which 
the  association  of  ideas  has  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of 
Taste. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  an  article  of  dress  acquired 
an  appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity  from  the  persons 
by  u horn  it  is  habitually  worn,  so  a  particular  mode  of  pro- 
nut>ciation  acquires  an  air  of  fashion  or  of  rusticity,  from  the 
persons  by  whom   it  is  habitually  employed.     The  Scotch 
accent  is  surely  in  itself  as  good  as  the  English ;  and  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  yet  how  of- 
fensive does   it    appear,  even   to  us,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  from  our  infancy,  when  compared  with  that 
which  is  u.^ed  by  our  southern  neighbours  ! — No  reason  can 
Ibe  given  for  this,  but  that  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  now  be- 
come a  provincial  town,  and  London  is  the  seat  of  our  court. 
The  distinction  which  is  to  be  found,  in  the  languages  of  all 
civilized  nations,  between  low  and  polite  modes  of  expres- 
sion, arises  from  similar  causes.     It  is,  indeed,  amusing  to 
remark,  the  solicitude  with  which  the  higher  orders,  in  the 
monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  avoid  every  circumstance  in 
their  exterior  appearance   and  manner,  which,  by  the  most 
remote  association,  may,   in  the  minds  of  others,  connect 
them  with  the  idea  of  the  multitude.     Their  whole  dress  and 
deportment  and  conversation  are  studiously  arranged  to  con- 
vey an  imposing  notion  of  their  consequence  ;  and  to  recal  to 
the  spectator  by  numberless  slight  and  apparently  uninten- 
tional hints,  the  agreeable  impressions  which  are  associated 
■with  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  influence  of  association  on  language,  it  is  necessary 
for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who  wishes  to  express 
himself  with  elegance.  For  the  attainment  of  correctness  and 
purity  in  the  use  of  words,  the  ruleTs  of  grammarians  and  of 
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critics  may  be  a  sufficient  guide  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  works  of 
this  class  of  authors,  that  tie  higher  beauties  of  style  are  to 
be  studied.  As  the  air  and  manner  of  a  gentleman  can  be 
acquired  only  by  living  habituiilly  in  the  best  society,  so  grace 
in  composition  must  be  attained  by  an  habitual  acquaintance 
with  classical  writers.  It  is  indeed  necessary  for  or  in- 
formation, that  we  should  peruse  occasionally,  many  books 
which  have  no  merit  in  point  of  expression  ;  but  I  b(  li  ve  it 
to  be  extremely  useful  to  all  literary  men,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  this  miscellaneous  reading,  by  maintaining  a  constant 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  most  faultless  mo- 
dels which  the  language  affords.  For  want  of  some  standard 
of  this  sort,  we  frequently  see  an  author's  taste  in  writing  al- 
ter much  to  the  worse  in  the  course  of  his  life  ;  and  his  later 
pro(]uclions  fall  below  the  level  of  his  early  essays.  D'Alem- 
bert  tells  us,  that  Voltaire  had  always  lying  on  his  table,  the 
Petit  Careme  of  iVlassillon,  and  the  tragedies  of  Racine  5  the 
former  to  tix  his  taste  in  prose  composition,  and  the  latter  in 
poetry. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expressions  which  are  debased  by 
vulgar  use,  there  is  a  danger  of  running  into  the  other  ex- 
tre;;ie,  in  quest  of  fashionable  words  and  phrases.  Such  an 
affectation  may,  for  a  few  years,  gratify  the  vanity  of  an 
author,  by  giving  him  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world  ;  but 
the  reputation  it  bestows  is  of  a  very  transitory  nature.  The 
works  which  continue  to  please  from  age  to  age,  are  writtea 
with  perfect  simplicity  ;  while  those  which  captivate  the 
multitude  by  a  display  of  meretricious  ornaments,  if,  by 
chance,  they  should  survive  the  fashions  to  which  they  are 
accommodated.,  remain  only  to  furnish  a  subject  of  ridicule 
to  posterity.  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  the 
fashionable  dress  of  the  day,  may  please  at  the  moment  it  is 
painted  ;  nay,  may  perhaps  please  more  than  in  any  that  the 
fancy  of  the  anist  could  have  suggested  ;  but  it  is  only  in 
the  plainest  and  simplest  drapery,  that  the  most  perfect  form 
can  be  tiansraittcd  with  advantage  to  future  times. 

The  exceptions  wltirh  the  history  of  liierature  seems  to 
furnish  to  these  observations,  are  only  apparent.     That,  in 
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the  works  of  our  best  authors,  there  are  many  beauties  which 
have  long  and  generally  been  admired,  and  which  yet  owe 
their  whole  effect  to  association,  cannot  be  disputed  ;  but  in 
such  cases,  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  associations 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  pleasure,  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  been 
more  widely  diffused,  and  more  permanently  established 
among  mankind,  than  those  which  date  their  origin  from  the 
caprices  of  our  own  age  are  ever  likely  to  be.  An  admiration 
for  the  classical  remains  of  antiquity  is,  at  present,  not  less 
general  in  Europe,  than  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion :  and  such  is  the  effect  of  this  admiration,  that  there  are 
certain  caprices  of  Taste,  from  which  no  man  who  is  well 
educated  is  entirely  free.  A  composition  in  a  modern  lan- 
guage, which  should  sometimes  depart  from  the  ordinary 
modes  of  expression,  from  an  affectation  of  the  idioms 
which  are  consecrated  in  the  classics,  would  please  a  very 
wide  circle  of  readers,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
classical  associations;  and,  therefore,  such  affectations,  how- 
ever absurd,  when  carried  to  a  degree  of  singularity,  are  of  a 
far  su{}erior  class  to  those  which  are  adapted  to  the  fashions 
of  the  day.  But  still  the  general  principle  holds  true,  that 
whatever  beauties  derive  their  original  merely  from  casual 
association,  must  appear  capricious  to  thoseto  whom  the  as- 
sociation does  not  extend  ;  and  that  the  simplest  style  is  that 
which  continues  longest  to  please,  and  which  pleases  most 
universally.  In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Harris,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain classical  air,  which  will  always  have  many  admirers, 
while  ancient  learning  continues  to  be  cultivated,  but  which, 
to  a  mere  English  reader,  appears  somewhat  unnatural  and 
ungraceful,  when  compared  with  the  composition  of  Swift  or 
of  Addison. 

The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting  may  be 
©fuse  in  illustrating  these  remarks.  The  influence  of  an- 
cient times  has  extended  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  art  of 
writing  ;  and  in  this  case,  no  less  than  in  the  other,  the 
transcendant  power  of  genius  has  established  a  propriety  of 
choice  in  matters  of  indifference,  and  has,  perhaps,  consecra- 
ed,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  some  of  its  own  caprices. 
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"  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,"  (says  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds,) "  those  at  least  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given, 
"  are  transmitted  to  us,  are  adopted,  and  acquire  their  con- 
"  sequence,  from  the  company  in  which  we  have  been  used 
"  to  see  them.  As  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  fountains 
"  from  whence  have  flowed  all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that 
"  veneration  which  they  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  plea- 
"  sure  and  knowledge  which  they  have  afforded  us,  we  vo- 
*'  luntarily  add  our  approbation  of  every  ornament  and  every 
"  custom  that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the  fashion  of  their 
"  dress.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that,  not  satisfied  with 
"  them  in  their  own  place,  we  make  no  difficulty  of  dressing 
"  statues  of  modern  heroes  or  senators  in  the  fashion  of  the 
"  Roman  armour,  or  peaceful  robe  ;  and  even  go  so  far  as 
"  hardly  to  bear  a  statue  in  any  other  drapery. 

"  The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  those  nations  have  come 
"  down  to  us  in  sculpture.  In  sculpture  remain  almost  all 
**  the  excellent  specimens  of  ancient  art.  We  have  so  far 
"  associated  personal  dignity  to  the  persons  thus  represented, 
"  and  the  truth  of  art  to  their  manner  of  representation,  that 
"  it  is  not  in  our  power  any  longer  to  separate  them.  This 
"  is  not  so  in  painting :  because,  having  no  excellent  ancient 
"  portraits,  that  connection  was  never  formed.  Indeed,  we 
"  could  no  more  venture  to  paint  a  general  officer  in  a  Roman 
"  military  habit,  than  we  could  make  a  statue  in  the  present 
"  uniform.  But  since  we  have  no  ancient  portraits,  to  shew 
"  how  ready  we  are  to  adopt  those  kind  of  prejudices,  we 
"  make  the  best  authority  among  the  moderns  serve  the  same 
"  purpose.  The  great  variety  of  excellent  portraits  with 
"  which  Vandyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are  not  con- 
"tent  to  admire  for  their  real  excellence,  but  extend  our  ap- 
"  probation  even  to  the  dress  which  happened  to  be  the  fashion 
*'  of  that  age.  By  this  means,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  very 
'•  ordinary  pictures  acquired  something  of  the  air  and  effect 
"  of  the  works  of  Vandyke,  and  appeared  therefore,  at  first 
"  sight,  better  pictures  than  they  really  were.  They  appear- 
"  ed  so,  however,  to  those  only  who  had  the  means  of  making 
"  this  association."* 

*  R«irN«>j|.D's  DUcourses,  p.  513,  et  seq. 

vot.  f,  36 
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The  influence  of  association  on  our  notions  concerning 
language,  is  still  more  strongly  exemplified  in  poetry  than  in 
prose.  As  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  poet,  in  his  serious 
productions  to  elevate  the  imaginations  of  his  readers  above 
the  grossness  of  sensible  ol>jf  cts,  and  the  vulgarity  of  com- 
mon life,  if  becomes  peculiarly  necessary  for  him  to  reject  the 
use  of  all  words  and  phrases  which  are  trivial  and  hackneyed. 
Among  those  which  are  equally  pure  and  equally  perspicu- 
ous, he,  in  general,  finds  it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is 
the  least  common.  Milton  prefers  the  words  Rhene  and  Da- 
naw,  to  the  more  common  words  Rhine  and  Danube. 

"  A  niullitude,  like  which  the  populous  Nortli 
"  Pour'd  never  fiom  his  frozen  Icins,  to  pass 
"Rhene  or  the  Danaw.  "* 

In  the  following  line,. 

"  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhj'me," 

how  much  more  suitable  to  the  poetical  style  does  the  ex- 
pression appear,  than  if  the  author  had  said, 

"  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  verse." 

In  another  passage,  where,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  he  has 
made  use  of  the  last  phrase,  he  adds  an  epithet  to  remove 
it  a  little  from  the  familiarity  of  ordinary  dscoiurse, 

"  in  prose  or  numerous  verse."! 

In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  there  arises  gradually 
in  (very  language  a  poetical  diction,  which  differs  widely 
from  the  common  diction  of  prose.  It  is  much  less  subject  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  than  the  polite  modes  of  expres- 
sion in  familiar  conversation  ;  because  when  it  has  once  been 
adopted  by  the  poet,  it  is  avoided  by  good  prose  writers,  as 
being  too  elevated  for  that  species  of  composition.  It  may 
therefore  retain  its  charm  as  long  as  the  language  exists  ;  nay, 
the  charm  may  increase,  as  the  language  grows  older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  diction  must  increase  to  a 
certain  degree,  as  polite  literature  advances.  For  when  once 
a  set  of  words  has  been  consecrated  to  poetry,  the  very  sound 
of  them,  independently  of  the  ideas  they  convey,  awakens, 
every  time  we  hear  it,  the  agreeable  impressions  which  were 

*  Paradise  Losi,  book  i. !.  351. 

t  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  1,  150.    See  Newton's  edit. 
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connected  with  it  when  we  met  with  them  in  the  perform- 
ances of  our  favourite  authors.  Even  when  strung  together 
in  sentences  which  convey  no  meaning,  they  produce  some 
effect  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  sensibility  :  an  effect,  at 
least,  extremely  different  from  that  of  an  unmeaning  sentence 
in  prose. 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  the  copious- 
ness of  their  f)oetical  diction.  Our  own  possesses,  in  this 
respect,  important  advantages  over  the  French  :  not  that,  in 
this  language,  there  are  no  words  appropriated  to  ])0>  try, 
but  because  their  number  is,  compai-atively  speaking,  ex- 
tremely limited. 

The  scantiness  of  the  French  poetical  diction  is,  prob:».hly, 
attended  with  the  less  inconvenience,  that  the  phiases  which 
occur  in  good  prose  writing  are  less  degraded  by  vulgar 
application  than  in  English,  in  consequence  of  the  line  being 
more  distinctly  and  more  strongly  drawn  between  polite  and 
low  expressions  in  that  language  than  in  ours.  Our  poets, 
indeed,  by  having  a  language  appropriated  to  their  own 
purposes,  not  only  can  preserve  dignity  of  expression,  but 
can  connect  with  the  perusal  of  their  compositions,  the 
pleasing  impressions  which  have  been  produced  by  those  of 
their  predecessors.  And  hence,  in  the  higher  sorts  of  poe- 
try where  their  object  is  to  kindle,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  readers,  they  not  only  avoid,  studiously, 
all  expressions  which  are  vulgar,  but  all  such  as  are  bor- 
rowed from  fashionable  life.  This  certainly  cannot  be  done 
in  an  equal  degree  by  a  poet  who  writes  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

In  English,  the  poetical  diction  is  so  extremely  copious, 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  abused  ;  as  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of 
authors  of  no  genius,  merely  by  ringmg  changes  on  the  poet- 
ical vocabulary,  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  currency  to  the 
most  unmeaning  compositions.  In  Pope's  Song  hy  a  Person 
of  Quality,  the  incoherence  of  ideas  is  scarcely  greater  than 
what  is  to  be  found  in  some  admired  passages  of  our  fashion- 
able poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a  difference  of  word?,   that  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  poetry  is  distinguished  from  that  of  prose.  When 
a  poeUca!  arrangement  of  words  has  once  been  established 
by  authors  of  re|iutation,  the  most  common  expressions,  by 
being  presented  in  this  consecrated  order,  may  serve  to  ex- 
cite poetical  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  destroys 
thf'  cbarm  of  poetry,  than  a  string  of  words  which  the  cus- 
toTi  of  ordinary  discourse  has  arranged  in  so  invariable  an 
order,  rhai.  the  whole  phrase  may  be  anticipated  from  hear- 
ing its  commencement,  A  single  word  frequently  strikes  us 
as  tint  and  prosaic,  in  consequence  of  its  familiarity  ;  but 
two  such  words  coupled  together  in  the  order  of  conversa- 
tio!),  can  scarcely  be  introduced  into  serious  poetry  with- 
out appearing  ludicrous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  shewn  so  strikingly  as  Mif- 
ton,  the  wonderful  elevation  which  style  may  derive  from 
an  arrangement  of  words,  which,  while  it  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible, departs  widely  from  that  to  which  we  are  in  ge- 
neral accustomed.  Many  of  his  most  sublime  periods,  when 
the  order  of  the  words  is  altered,  are  reduced  nearly  to  the 
level  of  prose. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  success,  is  a  much  more  difficult 
attainment  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and,  of  consequence, 
when  it  is  acquired,  it  oecures  an  author,  to  a  great  degree, 
from  that  crcHvd  of  imitators  who  spoil  the  effect  of  whatever 
is  not  beyond  their  reach.  To  the  poet  who  uses  blank 
verse,  it  is  an  acquisition  of  still  more  essential  consequence 
than  to  him  who  expresses  himself  in  rhyme  ;  for  the  more 
that  the  structure  of  the  verse  approaches  to  prose,  the  more 
it  is  necessary  to  give  novelty  and  dignity  to  the  composition. 
And  accordingly,  among  our  magazine  poets,  ten  thousand 
catch  the  structure  of  Pope's  versification,  for  one  who  ap- 
proaches to  the  manner  of  Milton,  or  of  Thomson. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  every  other, 
increases  with  the  number  of  those  who  have  studied  it  with 
Success ;  for  the  more  numerous  the  authors  who  have  em- 
ployed their  genius  in  any  one  direction,  the  more  copious 
are  the  materials  out  of  which  mediocrity  may  select  and 
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combine,  so  as  to  escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  And, 
in  fact,  in  our  own  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  great 
resource  of  poetical  expression,  the  employment  of  appro- 
priated words,  has  had  its  effect  so  much  impaired  by  the 
abuse  which  has  been  made  of  it,  that  a  few  of  our  best 
poets  of  late  have  endeavored  to  strike  out  a  new  path  for 
themselves,  by  resting  the  elevation  for  their  composition 
chiefly  on  a  singular,  and,  to  an  ordinary  writer,  an  unat- 
tainable union  of  harmonious  versification,  with  a  natural 
arrangement  of  words,  and  a  simple  elegance  of  expression. 
It  is  this  union  which  seems  to  form  the  distinguishing  charm 
of  the  poetry  of  Goldsmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  influence 
of  the  association  of  ideas  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of 
taste,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  opinions  of  a  nation  with 
respect  to  merit  in  ihe  fine  arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  form  of  their  government,  and  the  state  of  their  man- 
ners. Voltaire,  in  his  discourse  pronounced  at  his  reception 
into  the  French  academy,  gives  several  reasons  why  the  po- 
ets of  that  country  have  not  succeeded  in  describing  rural 
scenes  and  employments.  The  principal  one  is,  the  ideas 
of  meanness,  and  poverty,  and  wretchedness,  which  the 
French  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  profession  of 
husbandry.  The  same  thing  is  alluded  to  by  the  Abbe  de 
Lille,  in  the  preliminary  discourse  prefixed  to  his  translation 
of  the  Georgics.  "  A  translation,"  says  he,  "  of  this  poem, 
"  if  it  had  been  undertaken  by  an  author  of  genius,  would 
"  have  been  better  calculated  than  any  other  work,  for  add- 
"  ing  to  the  riches  of  our  language.  A  version  of  the  iEneid 
"  itself,  however  well  executed,  would,  in  this  respect,  be  of 
"  less  utility;  inasmuch  as  the  genius  of  our  tongue  accom- 
"^  modates  itself  more  easily  to  the  description  of  heroic 
"  achievements,  than  to  the  details  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
*=  of  the  operations  of  husbandry.  To  force  it  to  express  these 
"  with  suitable  dignity,  would  have  been  a  real  conquest 
"  over  that  false  delicacy,  which  it  has  contracted  from  our 
"  unfortunate  prejudices." 

How  different  must  have  been  the  emotions  with  which 
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this  divine  performance  of  Virgil  was  read  by  an  ancient 
Roman,  while  he  recollected  that  period  in  the  history  of 
his  country,  when  dictators  were  called  from  the  plough  to 
the  defence  of  the  stale,  and  after  having  led  monarchs  in 
triumph,  returned  again  to  the  same  happy  and  independent 
occupation.  A  state  of  manners  to  which  a  Roman  author  of 
a  later  age  looked  back  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  as- 
cribes, by  a  bold  poetical  figure,  the  flourishing  state  of  agri- 
culture under  the  republic,  to  the  grateful  returns  which  the 
earth  then  made  to  the  illustrious  hands  by  which  she  was 
eullivated. — "  Gaudenle  terra  vomere  laurealo,  et  triumphali 
"  aratore."* 


SECTION  III. 

Gf  ihe  Influence  of  Association  on  our  active  Principles,  and  ou  our  nioral  Judgsvenls. 

In  order  to  illustrate  a  little  farther,  the  influence  of  the 
Association  of  ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I  shall  add  a  few 
remarks  on  some  of  its  effects  on  our  active  and  moral  prin- 
ciples. In  stating  these  remarks,  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  every  occasion  of  controversy,  by  con- 
fining myself  to  such  general  views  of  the  subject,  as  do  not 
presuppose  any  particular  enumeration  of  our  original  prin- 
ciples of  action,  or  any  particular  system  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  moral  faculty.  If  my  health  and  leisure  enable 
me  to  carry  my  plans  into  execution,  I  propose,  in  the  se- 
quel of  this  work,  to  resume  these  inquiries,  and  to  examine 
the  various  opinions  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

The  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates  in 
producing  new  principles  of  action,  has  been  explained  very 
distinctly  by  different  writers.  Whatever  conduces  to  the  gra- 
tification of  any  natural  appetite,  or  of  any  natural  desire,  is 
itself  desired  on  account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  subservient ; 
and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our  apprehension 
with  agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in  process  of 
time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itself,  independently  of 

'  P)Tn.  Nat.  Hi^t,  xvii'i.  4. 
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its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth  lifcomes,  with  many,  ah 
ultimate  object  of  pursuit  ;  although,  at  first,  it  is  undoubted- 
ly valued,  merely  on  account  of  its  subserviency  to  the  at- 
tainment of  other  objects.  In  like  manner,  men  are  led  to 
desire  dress,  equipage,  retmue,  furnittjre,  on  account  of  the 
estimation  jn  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  pub- 
lic. Such  desires  are  called  by  Dr.  Hutcheson*  secondary 
desires  :  and  their  origin  is  explained  by  him  in  the  way 
which  I  have  mentioned.  ''  Since  we  are  capable,"  says  he, 
"  of  reflection,  memory,  observation,  and  reasoning  about 
"  the  distant  tendencies  of  objects  and  actions,  and  not  con- 
"  fined  to  things  present,  there  must  arise,  in  consequence  of 
"  our  original  desires,  secondrjry  desires  of  every  thing  ima- 
"  gined  useful  to  gratify  any  of  the  primary  desires  ;  and  that 
**  with  strength  proportioned  to  the  several  original  desires, 
"  and  imagined  usefulness  or  necessity  of  the  advantageous 
*'  object." — "  Thus,"  he  continues,  "  as  soon  as  we  come 
"  to  apprehend  the  use  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of 
"  our  original  desires,  we  must  also  desire  them  ;  and  hence 
"  arises  the  universality  of  these  desires  of  wealth  and  power, 
"  since  they  are  the  means  of  gratifying  all  other  desires." 
The  only  thing  that  appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  the  fore- 
going passage  is,  that  the  author  classes  the  desire  of  power 
with  that  of  wealth  ;  whereas  I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  (for 
reasons  which  I  shall  slate  in  another  part  of  this  work,) 
that  the  former  is  a  primary  desire,  and  the  latter  a  seconda- 
ry one. 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and  even  per- 
verted, to  a  certain  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  the  same  principle.  In  the  same  manner  in  which  a  per- 
son who  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  taste  may  introduce,  bj' 
his  example,  an  absurd  or  fantastical  dress  ;  so  a  man  of 
splendid  vii-lues  ma)  attract  some  esteem  also  to  his  imper- 
fections, and,  if  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  may  ren- 
der his  vices  and  follies  objects  of  general  imitation  among 
the  multitude. 

*  See  hjs  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passien?. 
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"  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II."  says  Mr.  Smith,*  "  a  degree 
"  of  licentiousness  was  deemed  the  characteristic  of  a  liberal 
"  education.  It  was  connected,  according  to  the  notions  of 
"  those  times,  with  generosity,  sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyal- 
"  ty  ;  and  proved  that  the  person  who  acted  in  this  manner, 
"  was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity  of  manners, 
"  and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  were  alto- 
"  gether  unfashionable,  and  were  connected,  in  the  imagina- 
"  tion  of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  low 
"  manners.  To  superficial  minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  seem 
"  at  all  times  agreeable.  They  connect  them,  not  only  with 
'*  the  splendour  of  fortune,  but  with  many  superior  virtues 
"  which  they  ascribe  to  their  superiors  ;  with  the  spirit  of 
"  freedom  and  iridependency  ;  with  frankness,  generosity,  hu- 
"  raanity,  and  politeness.  The  virtues  of  the  inferior  ranks 
"  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  their  parsimonious  frugality, 
"  their  painful  industry,  and  rigid  adherence  to  rules,  seem 
"  to  them  mean  and  disagreeable.  They  connect  them  both 
"  with  the  meanness  of  the  station  to  which  these  qualities 
"  commonly  belong,  and  with  many  great  vices  which  they 
"  suppose  usually  accompany  them  ;  such  as  an  abject,  cow- 
"  ardly,  ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering  disposition." 

The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  passages  from  Hutch* 
eson  and  Smith,  is  employed  so  justly  and  philosophically  to 
explain  the  origin  of  our  secondary  desires,  and  to  account 
for  some  perversions  of  our  moral  judgments,  has  been 
thought  sufficient,  by  some  later  writers,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  all  our  active  principles  without  exception.  The 
first  of  these  attempts  to  extend  so  very  far  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  Association  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gay,  in  a  dissertation  "  concerning  the  fundamental  Pr^ci- 
"  pie  of  Virtue,"  which  is  prefixed  by  Dr.  Law  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Archbishop  King's  Essay  "  On  the  Origin  of  Evil." 
In  !his  dissertation,  the  author  endeavours  to  shew,  "  that 
*'  ovx  approbation  of  raora'lity,  and  all  afieclions  whatsoever, 
"  are  finally  resolvable  into  reason,  pointing  out  private  hap- 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentimcn!?. 
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"  piness,  and  are  conversant  only  about  things  apprehended 
"to  be  means  tending  to  tiiis  end;  and  that  wherever  this 
"end  is  not  perceived,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
"  association  of  ideas,  and  may  properly  be  called  habiis.^^ 
The  same  principles  have  been  since  pushed  to  a  much 
greater  length  by  Dr.  Hartley,  whose  system  (as  he  himself 
informs  us)  took  rise  from  his  accidentally  hearing  it  men- 
tioned as  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay,  "  that  the  association  of 
"  ideas  was  sufficient  to  account  for  all  our  intellectual  plea- 
"sures  and  pains."* 

It  must,  I  think,  in  justice,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  the- 
ory, concerning  the  origin  of  our  affections,  and  of  the  moral 
sense,  is  a  most  ingenious  refinement  upon  the  selfish  system, 
as  it  was  formerly  taught ;  and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force 
of  many  of  the  common  reasonings  against  that  system  is 
eluded.  Among  these  reasonings,  particular  stress  has  al- 
ways been  laid  on  the  instantaneousness  with  which  our  af- 
fections operate,  and  the  moral  sense  approves  or  condemn?, 
and  on  our  total  want  of  consciousness,  in  such  cases,  of  any 
reference  to  our  own  happiness.  The  modern  advocates  for 
the  selfish  system  admit  the  fact  to  be  as  it  is  stated  by  their 
opponents  ;  and  grant,  that  atter  the  moral  sense  and  our  va- 
rious affections  are  formed,  their  exercise,  in  particular  cases, 
may  become  completely  disinterested  ;  but  still  they  contend, 
that  it  is  upon  a  regard  to  our  own  happiness  that  all  these 
principles  are  originally  grafted.  The  analogy  of  avarice 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  this  theory.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  principle  of  action  is  artificial.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  purchase,  that 
money  is  originally  desired  ;  and  yet,  in  process  of  time,  by 
means  of  the  agreeable  impressions  which  are  associated 
with  it,  it  comes  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  even  con- 

'■  Mr.  Hume  too,  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  carried  this  princip'eof  the  Association  of 
Ideas  a  great  deal  too  far,  has  compared  the  universality  of  its  applications  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  to  that  of  the  principle  of  attraction  in  physics.  "  Here,"  says  he, 
"  is  a  kind  of  aitraction,  which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  found  to  have  a<  extraor- 
"  dinary  effects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  shew  itself  in  as  many  and  hs  various  forms." 

Treat,  of  Hum,  JVat.  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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tinues  to  be  an  object  of  our  pursuit,  long  after  we  have  lost 
all  relish  for  those  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  in  general,  that 
there  must  be  some  limit,  beyond  which  the  theory  of  asso- 
ciation cannot  possibly  be  carried  ;  for  the  explanation-  which 
it  gives  of  the  formation  of  new  principles  of  action,  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  there  are  other  principles  previously 
existing  in  the  mind.  The  great  question  then  is,  when  we 
are  arrived  at  this  limit ;  or,  in  other  words,  w^hen  we  are  ar- 
rived at  the  simple  and  original  laws  of  our  constitution. 

In  conducting  this  inquiry,  philosophers  have  been  apt  to 
go  into  extremes.  Lord  Kaimes,  and  some  other  authors, 
have  been  censured,  and  perhai)S  justly,  for  a  disposition  lo 
multiply  original  principles  to  an  utmecessary  degree.  It 
may  be  questioned,  whether  Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  followers, 
have  not  sometimes  been  miskd  by  too  eager  a  desire  of 
abridging  their  number. 

Of  these  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  least  common,  and 
the  least  dangerous.  It  is  the  least  common,  because  it  is 
not  so  flattering  as  the  other  to  the  vanity  of  a  theorist; 
and  it  is  the  least  dangerous,  because  it  has  no  tendency,  like 
the  other,  to  give  rise  to  a  suppression,  or  to  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts  ;  or  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  science,  by  be- 
stowing upon  it  an  appearance  of  systematical  f)erfeclion,  to 
which,  in  its  present  state,  it  is  not  entitled. 

Abstracting,  however,  from  these  inconveniences,  which 
must  always  result  from  a  precipitate  reference  of  phenome- 
na to  general  principles,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  the  the- 
ory in  question  has  any  tendency  to  weaken  the  foundation 
of  morals.  It  has,  indeed,  some  tendency^  in  common  with 
the  philosophy  of  Hobbes  and  of  Mandeville,  to  degrade 
the  dignity  of  human  nature ;  but  it  leads  to  no  sceptical 
conclusions  concerning  the  rule  of  life.  For,  although  we 
were  to  grant,  that  all  our  principles  of  action  are  acquired ; 
so  striking  a  difference  among  them  must  still  be  admitted,  as 
is  suflicient  to  distinguish  clearly  those  universal  laws  which 
were  intended  to  regulate  human  conduct,  from  the  local  ha- 
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bits  which  are  formed  by  education  and  fashion.  It  must  still 
■be  admitted,  thitt  while  some  active  principles  are  confined 
to  particular  individuals,  or  to  particular  tribes  of  men,  there 
are  others,  which,  arising  from  circumstances  in  which  all  the 
situations  of  mankind  must  agrt^e,  are  common  to  the  whole 
species.  Such  active  principles  as  fall  under  this  last  de- 
scription, at  whatever  period  of  life  they  may  appear,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  human  nature,  no  less  than  the 
instinct  of  suction;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acquired  per- 
cef  .tion  of  distance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  per- 
ceptive powers  of  man,  no  less  than  the  original  perceptions 
«f  any  of  our  other  senses. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of 
our  active  principles,  and  of  the  moral  faculty,  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  future  discussion,  I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  a 
few  remarks  of  a  more  practical  nature. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  different  writers,  how  much  of  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  material  objects  arise  from  the 
ideas  and  feelings  which  we  have  been  taught  to  associate 
with  them.  I'he  impression  produced  on  the  external  senses 
of  a  [)oet,  by  the  most  striking  scene  in  nature,  is  precisely 
the  same  with  what  is  produced  on  the  senses  of  a  peasant 
or  a  tradesman  :  yet  how  different  is  the  degree  of  pleasure 
resulting  from  this  impression !  A  great  part  of  this  differ- 
ence is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ideas  and  feelings 
which  the  habitual  studies  and  amusements  of  the  poet 
have  associated  with  his  organieal  perceptions. 

A  similar  observation  may  fee  applied  to  all  the  various 
objects  of  our  pursuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one  of  them  is  ap- 
preciated by  any  two  men  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  frequent- 
ly what  one  man  considers  as  essential  to  his  happiness,  is 
regarded  with  indifference  or  dislike  by  another.  Of  these 
differences  of  opinion,  much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to, a 
diversity  of  constitution,  which  renders  a  particular  employ- 
ment of  the  intellectual  or  active  powers  agreeable  to  one 
man,  which  is  not  equally  so  to  another.  But  much  is  also 
10  be  ascribed  to  the  effe rt  of  association  ;  which,  prior  to 
any  experience  of  human  life,  connects  pleasing  ideas  and! 
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pleasing  feelings  with  different  objects,  in  the  minds  of  differ- 
ent persons. 

In  consequence  of  these  associations,  every  man  appears 
to  his  neighbour  to  pursue  the  object  of  his  wishes,  with  a 
zeal  disproportionate  to  its  intrinsic  value  ;  and  the  philoso- 
pher (whose  principal  enjoyment  arises  from  speculation)  is 
frequently  apt  to  smile  at  the  ardour  with  which  the  active 
part  of  mankind  pursue  what  appear  to  him  to  be  mere  sha- 
dows. This  view  of  human  affairs,  some  writers  have  carried 
so  far,  as  to  represent  life  as  a  scene  of  mere  illusions,  where 
the  mind  refers  to  the  objects  around  it,  a  colouring  which  ex- 
ists only  in  itself;  and  where,  as  the  Poet  expresses  it, 

^'  Opiniin  gilds  with  varying;  rays, 

"  Those  painted  clouds  which  beautify  our  days." 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  these  representations  of  human 
life  be  useful  or  just.  That  the  casual  associations  which  the 
mind  forms  in  childhood,  and  in  early  youth,  are  frequently 
a  source  of  inconvenience  and  of  misconduct,  is  sufficiently 
obvious ;  but  that  this  tendency  of  our  nature  increases,  on 
the  whole,  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment,  appears  to  me  to  be 
indisputable  5  and  the  instances  in  which  it  misleads  us  from 
our  duty  and  our  happiness,  only  prove  to  what  important 
ends  it  might  be  subservient,  if  it  were  kept  under  proper 
regulation. 

Nor  do  these  representations  of  life  (admitting  them  in 
their  full  extent)  justify  the  practical  inferences  which  have 
been  often  deduced  from  them,  with  respect  to  the  vanity  of 
our  pursuits.  In  every  case,  indeed,  in  which  our  enjoyment 
depends  upon  association,  it  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  that 
it  arises  from  the  mind  itself ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low, that  the  external  object  which  custom  has  rrndpred  the 
cause  or  the  occasion  of  agreeable  emotions,  is  indifferent  to 
our  happiness.  The  effect  which  the  beauties  of  nature  pro- 
duce on  the  mind  of  the  poet,  is  wonderfully  heightened  by 
association,  but  his  enjoyment  is  not,  on  that  account,  the 
less  exquibite  :  nor  are  the  objects  of  his  admiration  of  the 
less  value  to  his  happinrss,  that  they  derive  their  principal 
charms  from  the  embellishments  of  his  fancv. 
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It  is  the  business  of  education,  not  to  counteract,  in  any 
instance,  the  established  laws  of  our  constitution,  but  to  di- 
rect them  to  their  proper  purposes.  That  the  influence  of 
early  associations  on  the  mind  might  be  employed,  in  the 
most  efl'fctual  manner,  to  aid  our  moral  principles,  appears 
evidently  from  the  effects  which  we  daily  see  it  produce,  in 
reconciling  men  to  a  course  of  action  which  their  reason 
forces  them  to  condemn  ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that,  by 
means  of  it,  the  happiness  of  human  life  might  be  increased, 
and  its  pains  diminished,  if  the  agreeable  ideas  and,  feelings 
which  children  are  so  apt  to  connect  with  events  and  with 
situations  which  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were  firm- 
ly associated  in  their  apprehensions  with  the  duties  of  their 
stations,  with  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  with  those  beauties 
of  nature  which  are  open  to  all. 

These  observations  coincide  nearly  with  the  ancient  sto- 
ical doctrine  concerning  the  influence  of  imagination*  on  mo- 
rals ;  a  subject,  on  which  many  important  remarks,  (though 
expressed  in  a  form  different  from  that  which  modern  philo- 
sophers have  introduced,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  so  pre- 
cise and  accurate,)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Discourses  of 
Epictetus,  and  in  the  Meditations  of  Antoninus.t  This  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoical  school,  Dr.  Akenside  has  in  view  in  the 
following  passage  : 

"  Action  treads  the  path 
"  In  which  Opinion  says  he  follows  good, 
"  Or  flies  from  evil  ;  and  Opinion  gives 
"  Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 
"  Was  drawn  by  fancy,  lovely  or  deform 'd  : 
"  Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true, 
"  Where  fancy  cheats  the  intellectual  eye 
"  With  glaring  colours  and  distorted  lines. 
«  Is  there  a  man,  who  at  the  sound  of  death 

*  According  (o  the  use  which  I  make  of  the  words  Imagination  and  Association,  in 
this  work,  their  effects  are  obviously  distinguishable.  I  have  thought  it  proper,  ho\<(i 
ever,  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  them  a  little  more  fully  in  Note  [R] 

t  See  what  Epictetus  has  remarked  on  fhe  xf^a-n    o<«   ^e7  ^uvraa-iMV. 

(Ariian,  ».  i.  c.  12.)  'Oix  ecu  -o-oXXuki^  ^tx.yr»a-6iii,  rotavrt)  a-oi   ea-rai 

3}  Stctvotct,     ^XTTTSTO,!   y«^  Ctto  tuv   <PxvTet<ria]i   t)   i^v^tj.   fixvre 

«v    uvTi)»,    T»j   c-vtcx,etM    TMv    TeiUTti)*  (pxvTtcQ-iav,  &c.  Sic.  Anton. 
I.v.o.  10. 
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"  Sees  ghastly  shapes  of  terror  conjiir'd  up, 

"  And  black  before  him  :  nought  but  death  bed  groans 

"  And  fearful  praters,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 

"  Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air, 

"  An  unknown  depth  ?  A'as  !  in  such  a  mind, 

"  If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 

"  The  image  of  his  country  ;  nor  the  pomp 

"  Of  sacred  senates,  nor  the  guardian  voice  , 

"  Of  justice  on  her  throne;  nor  aught  that  wakes 

•'The  conscious  bosom  with  a  patriot's  flame  : 

"  Will  Bvt  Opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die,  t 

"  Or  s'and  the  hazard,  is  a  greater  ill 

"  Than  to  betray  his  country  ?  And  in  act 

"  Wii]  he  not  choose  to  be  a  wretch  and  live  : 

"  Here  vice  begins  then."* 


SECTION  IV. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Subjects  treated  in  the  foregoing  S-ections  of  this  Chapter, 

In  perusing  the  foregoing  Sections  of  this  Chapter,  1  am 
aware,  that  some  of  my  readers  may  be  apt  to  think  that 
many  of  the  observations  which  I  have  made,  might  easily 
be  resolved  into  more  general  principles.  1  am  also  aware, 
that,  to  the  followers  of  Dr.  Hartley,  a  similar  objection  will 
occur  against  all  the  other  parts  of  this  work  ;  and  that  it 
will  appear  to  them  the  effect  of  inexcusable  prejudice,  that 
I  should  stop  short  so  frequently  in  the  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena ;  when  he  has  accounted  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner, 
bv  means  of  the  association  of  ideas,  for  all  the  appearances 
mrhich  human  nature  exhibits. 

To  this  objection,  I  shall  not  feel  myself  much  interested 
to  reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my  observations  are 
candidly  and  accurately  stated,  so  far  as  they  reach.  Sup- 
posing that  in  some  cases  1  may  have  slopped  short  too  soon, 
my  speculations,  although  they  may  be  censured  as  imper- 
fect cannot  be  considered  as  standing  in  opposition  to  the 
conclusions  of  more  successful  inquirers. 

May  I  be  allowed  farther  to  observe,  that  such  views  of 
the  human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this  work,  (even  sup- 
posing the  objection  to  be  well  founded,)  are,  in  my  opinion, 
Indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 

'  Pleastires  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 
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those  very  general  and  comprehensive  theories  concerning  it, 
which  srime  eminent  writers  of  the  present  age  have  been 
amhitious  to  form  ? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  these  theories,  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  give  any  judgment.  1  shall  only  remark,  that,  in 
all  the  other  sciences,  the  progress  of  discovery  has  been 
trradual,  from  the  less  general  to  the  more  general  laws  of 
nature  ;  and  that  it  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if,  in  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Human  Mind,  a  science,  which  but  a  fevf 
years  ago  was  confessedly  in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly 
labours  under  many  disadvantages  peculiar  to  itself,  a  step 
should,  all  at  once,  be  made  to  a  single  principle  compre- 
hending all  the  particular  phenomena  which  we  know. 

Supposing  such  a  theory  to  be  completely  established,  it 
would  still  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  students  to  it  by 
gradual  steps.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  theory, 
is  to  give  the  memory  a  permanent  hold,  and  a  prompt  com- 
mand of  the  particular  facts  which  we  were  previously  ac- 
quainted with  ;  and  no  theory  can  be  completely  understood, 
unless  the  mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  order  of  investiga- 
tion. 

It  is  more  particularly  useful,  in  conducting  the  studies  of 
others,  to  familiarize  their  minds,  as  com[)leteIy  as  possi- 
ble, with  those  laws  of  nature  for  which  we  have  the  direct 
evidence  of  sense,  or  of  consciousness,  before  directing  their 
inquiries  to  the  more  abstruse  and  refined  generalizations  of 
speculative  curiosity.  In  natural  philosophy,  supposing  the 
theory  of  Boscovich  to  be  true,  it  would  still  be  proper,  or 
rather  indeed  absolurely  necessary,  to  accustom  students,  in 
the  first  stage  of  their  physical  education,  to  dwell  on  those 
general  physical  facts  which  fall  under  our  actual  observa- 
tion, and  about  which  all  the  practical  arts  of  life  are  con- 
versant. In  like  manner,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  there 
are  many  general  facts  for  which  we  have  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  consciousness.  The  words  Attention,  Conception, 
Memory,  Abstraction,  Imagination,  Curiosity,  Ambition, 
Compassion,  Resentment,  express  powers  and  principles  of 
«ur  nature,  which  every  man  may  study  by  reflecting  on  hrs 
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own  internal  operations.  Words  corresponding  to  these,  are 
to  be  found  in  all  languages,  and  may  be  considered  as 
^forming  the  first  attempt  towards  a  philosophical  classifica- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena.  Such  a  classifi- 
cation, however  imperfect  and  indistinct,  we  may  be  assured, 
must  have  some  foundation  in  nature  ;  and  it  is  at  least  pru- 
dent, for  a  philosopher  to  keep  it  in  view  as  the  ground-work 
of  his  own  arrangement.  It  not  only  directs  our  attention 
to  those  facts  in  the  human  constitution,  on  which  every  solid 
theory  in  this  branch  of  science  must  be  founded  ;  but 
to  the  facts,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  appeared  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  to  be  the  most  striking  and  im- 
portant ;  and  of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of 
theorists,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  facilitate  the  study. 

There  is  indeed  good  reason  for  believing,  that  many  of 
the  facts,  which  our  consciousness  would  lead  us  to  consider, 
upon  a  superficial  view,  as  ultimate  facts,  are  resolvable  in- 
to other  principles  still  more  general.  "  Long  before  we  are 
"  capable  of  reflection,"  (says  Dr.  Reid,)  ''  the  original  per- 
"  ceptions  and  notions  of  the  mind  are  so  mixed,  compounded, 
"and  decompounded,  by  habits,  associations,  and  abstrac- 
"  tions,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  mind  to  return 
"  upon  its  own  footsteps,  and  trace  bnck  those  operations 
"  which  have  employed  it  since  it  first  began  to  think  and  to 
**  act."  The  same  author  remarks,  that,  "  if  we  could  obtain 
"  a  distinct  and  full  history  p{  all  that  hath  passed  in  the  mind 
"  of  a  child,  from  the  beginning  of  life  and  sensation,  till  it 
"  grows  up  to  the  use  of  reason  ;  how  its  infant  faculties  bc- 
"  gan  to  work,  and  how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened  all 
"  the  various  notions,  opinions,  and  sentiments,  which  we  find 
"  in  ourselves  when  we  come  to  be  capable  of  reflection  ;  this 
"  would  be  a  treasure  of  Natural  History,  which  would  proba- 
"  bly  give  more  light  into  the  human  laculties,  than  -Al  the 
"  systems  of  philosophers  about  them,  since  the  bi-ginning  of 
"  the  world."  To  accomplish  an  analysis  of  these  comjili- 
cated  phenomena  into  the  simple  and  original  principles  of  our 
constitution,  is  the  great  object  of  this  branch  of  philosophy  ; 
but,  in  order  to  succeed,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  facts  be- 
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ibre  we  begin  to  reason,  and  to  avoid  generalizing,  in  any  in- 
stance, till  we  have  completely  secured  the  ground  that  we 
have  gained.  Such  a  caution,  which  is  necessary  in  all  the 
sciences,  is,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  necessary  here, 
where  the  very  facts  from  which  all  our  inferences  must  be 
drawn,  are  to  be  ascertained  only  by  the  most  patient  atten- 
tion ;  and,  where  almost  all  of  them  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
disguised,  pardy  by  the  inaccuracies  of  popular  language, 
and  pardy  by  the  mistaken  theories  of  philosophers. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that,  although  I  have  retained  the  phrase 
of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  in  compliance  with  common  lan- 
guage, I  am  far  from  being  completely  satisfied  with  this  mode 
of  expression.  I  have  retained  it,  chiefly  that  I  might  not  ex- 
pose myself  to  the  censure  of  delivering  old  doctrines  in  a 
new  form. 

As  1  have  endeavoured  to  employ  it  with  caution,  I  hope 
that  it  has  not  often  misled  me  in  my  reasonings.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  reformation  of  the  common  language^ 
in  most  of  the  branches  of  science.  How  much  such  a  reforma- 
tion has  effected  in  Chemistry  is  well  known  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dently much  more  necessary  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
where  the  prevailing  language  adds  to  the  common  inaccura- 
cies of  popular  expressions,  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing all  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  matter.  Often,  in  the 
composition  of  this  work,  have  I  recollected  the  advice  of 
Bergman  to  Morveau  :*  "  In  reforming  the  nomenclature  of 
"  chemistry,  spare  no  word  which  is  improper.  They  whp. 
"  understand  the  subject  already,  will  suffer  no  inconvenience  j 
"  and  they  to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  will  comprehend  it 
*'  with  the  greater  facility."  But  it  belongs  to  such  authors 
alone*  as  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  science  by  their 
own  discoveiics,  to  introduce  innovations  in  language  with 
any  hopes  of  success. 

■** "  Le  savant  Professeur  d'Upsal,  M.  Bergman,  6crivoil  -i.  M.  de  Morveau  dans  les 
"  derniers  temps  de  sa  vie,  ne  faites  graces  ft  aiicune  d6noinination  impropre.  Ceai 
*•  qui  savcnt  dfija,  entendronl  loiijours ;  reux  qui  ne  savent  pas  encore,  entendront  plu; 
'*  lot."    Milhade  ck  J^ommdat,  Chemique,  par  M  M.  M'="RVkaP;  I^avoisibB;  &o. 

VOL.  f.  .38. 
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CHAPTER  SlXTtL 


OF    MEMORV, 

SECTION  T. 

General  Observations  on  Memory 

Among  the  various  powers  of  the  understanding,  there  is 
ilone  whicfe  has  been  s«  attentively  examined  by  philoso- 
phers, or  concerning  which  so  many  important  facts  and  ob- 
servations have  been  collected,  as  the  faculty  of  Memory. 
This  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  its  nature,  which  renders  it 
easily  distinguishable  from  &11  the  other  principles  of  our  con- 
M,itution,  even  by  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  meta* 
f^ysTcai  investigations,  and  partly  to  its  immediate  subservi- 
ency, not  only  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  but  to  the  ordmary 
business  of  life  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  many  of  its  most 
curious  laws  had  been  observed,  long  before  any  analysis 
was  attempted  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  have  for 
many  ages,  formed  a  part  of  the  common  maxims  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  treatise  of  education.  Some  important 
temarks  on  the  subject  may,  in  particular,  be  collected  from 
the  writings  of  thr  ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  word  Memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in  the  same 
precise  sense  ;  but  it  aUvays  expresses  some  modification  of 
that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and  presei've 
for  fufui-e  use,  the  knowledge  we  acquire ;  a  faculty  which  is 
obviously  the  groat  foundation  of  all  intellectual  improve- 
fiient,  and  wittioul  which,  no  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  the  most  enlarged  experience.  This  faculty  implies 
two  things  :  a  capacity  of  rftaining  knowledge  ;  and  a  power 
of  recalling  it  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have  occasion  to  ap- 
ply it  to  use.  The  word  Memory  is  sometimes  employed  to 
express  the  capacity,  and  sometimes  the  power.     When  we 
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apeak  of  a  retentive  memory,  we  use  it  in  the  former  sens?;  5 
when  of  a  ready  memory,  in  the  latter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compose  our  stock  ofknow- 
tedge  are,  irom  time  to  time,  recalled  to  our  thoughts,  in  one 
of  two  ways  ;  sometimes  they  recur  to  us  spontaneously,  or 
at  least  without  any  interference  on  our  part  j  in  other  cases, 
they  are  recalled,  in  consequence  qf  an  effort  of  our  wijl. 
For  the  former  operation  of  the  mind,  we  have  no  appiOi>ri- 
atod  name  in  our  language,  distinct  frum  Memory,  '^he 
latter,  too,  is  often  called  by  the  same  name,  but  is  mor^  prp^ 
perly  distinguished  by  the  word  RccoUeciion. 

There  are,  1  believe,  some  other  acceptations  besides  thege, 
in  which  the  word  Mtmory  has  been  occcisionally  employed  j 
but  as  its  ambiguities  are  not  of  such  a  nature  a§  to  mislead 
us  in  our  present  inquiries,  1  shall  not  dwell  an)  longer  on  (hfi 
illustration  of  distinctions,  which  to  the  greater  part  qf  read- 
ers might  appear  uninleresiingand  minute.  Qne  distinction 
only,  relative  to  this  subject,  occurs  to  me,  as  deserving  p^rr 
ticular  attention. 

The  operations  of  Memory  reldle  either  to  Things  and  thejf 
relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  case,  thoughts  which 
have  been  previously  in  the  mind,  may  recur  to  us,  without 
suggesting  the  idea  of  the  past,  or  of  any  modification  of  time 
whatever;  as  when  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which  1  h^ve  got 
by  heart,  or  when  I  think  of  the  features  ol  an  abseni  iriend. 
In  this  last  instance,  indeed,  philosophers  distinguish  Uw  acjt 
of  the  mind  by  the  name  of  Conception ;  but  in  ordinary  cl'i^" 
course,  and  frequently  even  in  philosophical  writing,  it  is 
considered  as  an  exertion  of  Memory.  In  these  and  similaf 
cases,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  operations  of  this  facyUy  do  not 
necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  past. 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  (he  memory  of  event?. 
When  I  think  of  these,  I  not  only  rccal  to  the  mind  l|he  for- 
mer objects  of  iis  thoughts,  but  I  refer  the  event  to  a  particu- 
lar point  of  time  ;  so  that,  of  every  such  net  of  meniory,  tiue 
idea  ol  the  past  is  a  necessary  conconiiiant. 

1  have  b;  en  Ird  to  take  notice  of  this  distinction,  in  order 
to  <>bviaie  an  objection  whiph  Bonieof  the  phenqpiwi^  ,of  Aifj- 
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mory  seem  to  present,  against  a  doctrine  which  I  formerly 
stated,  when  treating  of  the  powers  of  Conception  and  Ima- 
gination. 

it  is  evident,  that  when  I  think  of  an  event,  in  which  any 
object  of  sense  was  concerned,  my  recollection  of  the  event 
must  necessarily  involve  an  act  of  Conception.  Thus,  when 
I  think  of  a  dramatic  representation  which  I  have  recently 
seen,  my  recollection  of  what  1  sa.\v,  necessarily  involves  a 
conception  of  the  different  actijrs  by  whom  it  was  performed. 
But  every  act  of  recollection  which  relates  to  events,  is  ac- 
companied with  a  belief  of  their  past  existence.  How  then 
are  we  to  reconcile  this  conclusi  n  with  the  doctrine  formerly 
mainiained  concerning  Conception,  according  to  which  every 
exertion  of  that  power  is  accompanied  with  a  belief,  that  its 
object  exists  before  us  at  the  present  moment  ? 

The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this  difficulty, 
is  by  supposing,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  past  event  is  not 
Z  simple  act  of  the  mind  ;  but  that  the  mind  first  forms  a  con- 
ception of  the  event,  and  then  judges  from  circumstances,  of 
the  period  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred  :  a  supposi- 
tion which  is  by  no  means  a  gratuitous  one,  invented  to  an- 
swer a  particular  purpose,  but  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  is  agreeable  to  fact :  for  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will 
not  be  disputed,  of  conceiving  a  past  event  without  any  re- 
ference to  time,  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas 
or  notions  which  memory  presents  to  us,  which  is  necessari- 
ly accompanied  with  a  belief  of  past  existence,  in  a  way  ana- 
logous to  that  in  which  our  perceptions  are  accompanied  with 
a  belief  of  the  present  existence  of  their  objects  ;  and  there-r 
fore,  that  the  reference  of  the  event  to  the  particular  period 
at  which  it  happened,  is  a  judgment  founded  on  concomitant 
circumstances.  So  long  as  we  are  occupied  with  the  concep- 
tion of  any  particular  object  connected  with  the  event,  we 
believe  the  present  existence  of  the  object ;  but  this  belief, 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  only  momentary,  is  instantly  correct- 
ed by  habits  of  judging  acquired  by  experience  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  mind  is  disengaged  from  such  a  belief,  it  is  left  at  li- 
berty to  refer  the  event  to  the  period  at  which  it  actually 
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happened.  Nor  will  the  apparent  instantaneousness  of  such 
juijgments  be  considered  as  an  unsurmountable  objection  to  the 
doctrine  now  advanced,  by  those  who  have  reflected  on  the 
perception  of  distance  obtained  by  sight,  which,  although  it 
seems  to  be  as  inamediate  as  any  perception  of  touch,  has 
been  shewn  by  philosophers  to  be  the  result  of  a  judgment 
founded  on  experience  and  observation.  The  reference  we 
make  of  past  events  to  the  particular  points  of  time  at  which 
they  took  place,  will,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  more  we 
consider  the  subject,  be  found  the  more  strikingly  analogous 
to  the  estimates  of  distance  we  learn  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however,  lam,  myself,  satisfied  with  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  foregoing  reasonings  lead,  I  am  far  from 
expecting  that  the  case  will  be  the  same  with  all  my  readers. 
Some  oi  their  objections  which  [  can  easily  anticipate,  might, 
1  believe,  be  obviated  by  a  little  farther  discussion  ;  but  as 
the  question  is  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  has  no  ne- 
cessary connection  with  the  observations  I  am  to  make  ia 
this  Chapter,  I  shall  not  prosecute  the  subject  at  present.. 
The  opinion,  indeed,  we  form  concerning  it,  has  no  reference 
to  any  of  the  doctrines  maintained  in  this  work,  excepting  ta 
a  particular  speculation  concerning  the  belief  accompanying 
conception,  which  I  ventured  to  state,  in  treating  of  that  sub- 
ject, and  which,  as  it  appears  to  be  extremely  doubtful  to 
^ome  whose  opinions  I  respect,  I  proposed  with  a  degree  of 
diffidence  suitable  to  the  difficulty  of  such  aa  inquiry.  The 
remaining  observations  which  I  am  to  make  on  the  power  of 
memory,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  importance, 
will  furnish  but  little  room  for  a  diversityof  judgment  concern- 
ing their  truth. 

In  considering  this  part  of  our  constitution,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  striking  questions  that  occurs,  is,  what  the 
circumstances  are  which  determine  the  memory  to  retain 
some  things  in  preference  to  others  ?  Among  the  subjects 
which  successively  occupy  our  thoughts,  by  far  the  greater 
number  vanish,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them  ;  while 
others  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourselves,  and,  by  their 
accumulations,  lay  a  foundation  for  our  perpetual  progress 
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in  knowledge.  Without  prpicnding  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
I  .shall  content  myselt  at  present  with  a  partial  solution  of 
this  difficulty,  by  illustrating  the  dependence  of  memory  up- 
on two  principles  ot  our  nature,  with  which  it  is  plainly  very 
intimately  connected  ;  attention,  and  the  association  of  ideas. 
I  endeavoured  in  a  former  Chapter  to  shew,  that  there  is 
a  certain  act  of  the  mind,  (distinguished,  both  by  philoso- 
phers and  the  vulgar,  by  the  name  of  attention,)  without 
which  even  the  objects  of  our  perceptions  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  memory.  It  is  also  matter  of  common  remark, 
that  the  permanence  of  the  impression  which  any  ihing 
leaves  in  the  memory,  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  at- 
tention which  was  originally  given  to  it.  The  observation 
has  been  so  often  repeated,  and  is  so  manifestly  true,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  illustration  of  it.* 

I  have  only  to  observe  farther,  with  respect  to  atten- 
tion, considered  in  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  me- 
mory, that  although  it  be  a  voluntary  act,  it  requires  experi- 
ence to  have  it  always  under  command.  In  the  case  of  ob- 
jects to  which  we  have  been  taught  to  attend  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  or  which  are  calrulated  to  rouse  the  curiosity, 
or  to  affect  any  of  our  passions,  the  attention  fixes  iiself 
upon  them,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  and  wi  hout  any  effort 
on  our  part,  of  which  we  are  conscious.  How  perfeMly  do 
we  remember,  and  even  retain,  for  a  long  course  of  \  ears, 
the  faces  and  the  hand-writings  of  our  acquaintances,  al- 
though we  never  took  any  particular  priins  to  fix  them  in  the 
memory  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  object  does  not  interest 
some  principle  of  our  nature,  we  may  examine  it  again  and 
again,  with  a  wish  to  treasure  up  the  knowledge  ot  it  in  the 

*  It  geerop  to  he  oniap;  to  I'nis  clppendcnce  of  memory  on  attention,  that  it  is  ewsier 
to  get  by  heart  a  fomposition,  alter  a  very  few  readings,  with  an  attempt  to  repeat 
it  at  the  entl  of  each,  than  alter  a  hundred  readings  without  such  an  effort.  The 
efifori  roias<s  the  atlcniion  from  tirat  languid  state  in  which  it  remains,  while  the 
■wiind  is  giving  a  jiassivfi  reception  to  foreign  ideas.  The  fact  is  remarked  by  Lord 
Bacon,  and  is  explained  by  him  on  the  same  principle  to  which  I  have  referred  it. 

"  Qiife  exj;ectantur  el  aitentioncin  excitant,  melius  hRicnt  quani  cjuoe  preetervo^ 
''Ttvt.  Itaque  si  scripluin  a!it,vifid  vicies  perlegeris,  non  wm  lacile  illud  nn.C'noriter 
i'.j:;ces^  quam  si  iilud  Icga.s  decies  ten  ando  interim  ilhid  recitare,  et  t\bi  defecii 
!^v?-mriTia;  jnspicicndo  lilrnm  "       Bacpn.  JVcf.  Or?-,  lib. ii.apti.  £6 
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mind,  without  our  being  able  to  command  that  degree  of  at- 
tention which  may  lead  us  to  recognize  it  the  next  time  we 
see  it.  A  person,  for  example,  who  has  not  been  accustom- 
ed to  attend  particularly  to  horses  or  to  cattle,  may  study  for 
a  considerable  time  the  appearance  of  a  horse  or  of  a  bul- 
lock, without  being  able  a  few  days  afterwards  to  pronounce 
on  his  identity  ;  while  a  horse-dealer  or  a  grazier  recollects 
many  hundreds  of  thit  class  of  animals  wiih  which  he  is 
conversant,  as  perfectly  as  he  does  the  faces  of  his  acquain- 
tances. In  order  to  account  for  this,  \  would  remark,  that 
although  attention  be  a  voluntary  act.  andallhough  we  are 
always  able,  when  we  choose,  to  make  a  momentiiry  exer- 
tion of  it  ;  yet,  unless  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed  be 
really  interesting,  in  some  degree,  to  the  curiosity,  the  (rain 
of  our  ideas  goes  on,  md  we  immediately  for  c:  our  purpose. 
When  we  are  employed,  therefore,  in  studying  such  an  ob- 
ject, it  is  not  an  exclusive  and  steady  attention  that  we  give 
to  it,  but  we  are  losing  sight  of  it.  and  recurring  to  it  every 
instant ;  and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
are  not  (as  we  are  apt  to  suppose  them  to  be)  efforts  of  un- 
common attention,  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  keep  the 
mind  stead  v  to  its  object,  and  to  exclude  the  extraneous  ideas, 
which  are  from  time  to  time  soliciting  its  notice. 

If  these  observations  be  well  founded,  they  afford  an  ex- 
planation of  a  fact  which  has  been  often  remarked,  that  ob- 
jects are  easily  remembered  which  affect  any  of  the  pas- 
sions.* The  passion  assists  the  memory,  not  in  consequence 
of  any  immediate  connection  between  them,  but  as  it  pre- 
sents, during  the  time  it  continues,  a  steady  and  exclusive 
object  to    the  attention. 

The  connection  between  memory  and  the  association  of 
Jdeas  is  so  striking,  that  it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that 
the  whole  of  its  phenomena  might  be  resolved  into  this  prin- 
tiple.  But  this  is  evidently  not  the  case.  The  association 
of  ideas  connects  our  various  thoughts  with  each  other  so  as 

•  "  Si  quas  res  in  vita  videmiis  parvas,  usiiulas,  quoiidianas,  eas  mcminisse  non 
solemus  ;  piujiterea  quod  nulla  nisi  ncjva  am  adinirabili  re  coinmovetiir  animus.  At 
si  quid  vidpmus  an'  nudimiis  ejjregio  lurpe,  ant  hDnesuim,  iiuisilatiim,  mujnnm,  in'- 
Credibile.  ridiciilum,  id  din  meraiuisse  consuevimus."    dd  Ha enn.  lib.  3. 
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to  present  them  to  the  mind  in  a  certain  order,  bnt  it  ]  resup-* 
poses  the  existence  of  these  thoughts  in  t' e  mind  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  presupposes  a  faculty  of  retaining  th6  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire.  It  involves  also  a  power  of  recog- 
nizing, as  former  objects  of  attention,  the  thoughts  that  rom 
time  to  time  occur  to  us  ;  a  power  which  is  not  implied  in 
that  law  of  our  nature  which  is  called  the  association  of  ideasi. 
It  is  possible,  surely,  that  our  thoughts  might  have  succeed- 
ed each  other,  according  to  the  same  laws  as  at  present,^ 
without  suggesting  to  us  at  all  the  idea  of  the  past  ;  and,  io 
fact,  this  supposition  is  realized  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
case  of  some  old  men,  who  retain  pretty  exactly  the  infor- 
mation which  they  receive,  but  are  sometimes  unable  to  re- 
collect in  what  manner  the  particulars  which  they  find  con- 
nected together  in  their  thoughts,  at  first  came  into  the  mind  ; 
whether  they  occurred  to  them  in  a  dream,  or  were  commu- 
nicated to  them  in  conversation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the  associa- 
ting principle,  the  powers  of  retaining  our  thoughts,  and  of 
recognizing  them  when  they  occur  to  us,  would  have  been 
of  little  use  ;  for  the  most  important  articles  of  our  know- 
ledge might  have  remained  latent  in  the  mind,  even  when 
those  occasions  ])rcsented  themselves  to  which  they  are  im- 
mediately applicable.  In  consequence  of  this  law  of  our 
nature,  not  only  are  all  our  various  ideas  made  to  pass,  from 
time  to  time,  in  review  before  us,  and  to  offer  themselves 
to  our  choice  as  subjects  of  meditation,  but  when  an  occa- 
sion occurs  which  calls  for  the  aid  of  our  past  experience, 
the, occasion  itself  recals  to  us  all  the  information  upon  the 
subject  which  that  experience  has  accumulated. 

The  foregoing  observations  comprehend  an  analysis  of 
memory  sufficiently  accurate  for  my  present  purpose  :  some 
other  remarks,  tending  to  illustrate  the  same  subject  more 
completely,  will  occur  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this 
chapter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  when  we  have 
proceeded  so  far  in  our  inquiries  concerning  Memory,  as  to 
obtain  an  analysis  of  that  power,  and  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
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tion  in  which  it  stands  to  the  other  principles  of  our  consti- 
tution, we  have  advanced  as  far  towards  an  explanation  of 
it  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits.  The  various  theories 
which  have  attempted  to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  impres- 
sions in  the  sensorium,  are  obviously  too  unphiiosophical  to 
deserve  a  particular  refutation.*  Such,  indeed,  is  the  pover- 
ty of  language,  that  we  cannot  speak  on  the  subject  without 
employing  expressions  which  suggest  one  theory  or  another : 
but  it  is  of  importance  for  us  always  to  recollect,  that  these 
expressions  are  entirely  figurative,  and  afford  no  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  partly  with 
a  view  to  remind  my  readers  of  this  consideration,  that,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  lay  aside  completely  metaphorical  or  an- 
alogical words,  I  have  studied  to  avoid  such  an  uniformity  in 
the  employment  of  them,  as  might  indicate  a  preference  to 
one  theory  rather  than  another  ;  and  by  doing  so,  have  per- 
haps sometimes  been  led  to  vary  the  metaphor  oftener  and 
more  suddenly,  than  would  be  proper  in  a  composition  which 
aimed  at  any  degree  of  elegance.  This  caution  in  the  use 
of  the  common  language  concerning  memory,  it  seemed  to 
me  the  more  necessary  to  attend  to,  that  the  general  disposi- 
tion which  every  person  feels  at  the  commencement  of  his 
philosophical  pursuits,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  thought 
by  the  laws  of  matter,  is,  in  the  case  of  this  particular  facul- 
ty, encouraged  by  a  variety  of  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
analogy  between  committing  a  thing  to  memory  that  we  wish, 
to  remember,  and  engraving  on  a  tablet  a  fact  that  we  wish 
to  record,  is  so  striking  as  to  present  itself  even  to  the  vul- 
gar ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  less  natural  to  indulge  the  fancy  in 
considering  memory  as  a  sort  of  repository,  in  which  we  ar- 
range and  preserve  for  future  use  the  materials  of  our  infor- 
mation. The  immediate  dependence,  too,  of  this  faculty  on 
the  state  of  the  body,  which  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
any  other  faculty  whatever,  (as  appears  from  the  efiecis  pro- 
duced on  it  by  old  age,  disease,  and  intoxication  )  is  apt  to 
strike  those  wIjo  have  not  been  much  conversant  with  these 

*  See  Note  [S.] 

VOL.  I.  39 
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inquiries,  as  bestowing  some  plausibility  on  the  theory  which 
attempts  to  explain  its  phenomena  on  mechanical  principles. 
I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  wish, 
that  medical  writers  wbuld  be  at  more  pains  than  they  have 
been  at  hitherto,  to  ascertain  the  various  effects  which  are 
produced  on  the  memory  by  disease  and  old  age.  These 
eflfecls  are  widely  diversified  in  different  cases.  In  some  it 
would  seem  that  the  memory  is  impaired  in  consequence  of 
a  diminution  of  the  power  of  attention  ;  in  others,  that  the 
power  of  recollection  is  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
rangement of  that  part  of  the  constitution  on  which  the  hsso- 
ciation  of  ideas  depends.  The  decay  of  memory  which  is 
the  common  effect  of  age,  seems  to  arise  from  the  former  of 
these  causes.  It  is  [)robable,  that,  as  we  advance  in  years, 
the  capacity  of  attention  is  weakened  by  some  physical 
change  in  the  constitution  ;  but  it  is  also  reasonable  to  think, 
that  it  loses  its  vigour  partly  from  the  effect  which  the  decay 
of  our  sensibility,  and  the  extinction  of  our  passions,  have,  in 
diminishing  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life.  That  no  derangement  takes  place,  in  ordina- 
ry cases,  in  that  part  of  the  constitution  on  which  the  associ- 
ation of  ideas  depends,  appears  from  the  distinct  and  cir- 
cumstantial recollection  which  old  men  retain  of  the  trans- 
actions of  their  youth.*  In  some  diseases,  this  part  of  the 
constitution  is  evidently  affected.  A  stroke  of  the  palsy  has 
been  kriown,  (while  it  did  not  destroy  the  power  of  speech,) 
to  render  the  patient  incapable  of  recollecting  tke  names  of 
the  most  familiar  objects.  What  is  still  more  remarkable, 
the  name  of  an  object  has  been  known  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
it  as  formerly,  although  the  sight  of  the  object  ceased  to  sug- 
gest the  name. 

■*  Swift  sonie;vhei-p  expresses  hii  surprise,  thai  old  men  should  remember  their  anec- 
dotes so  distinctly,  and  should,  notwithstanding,  have  so  little  memory  as  to  tell  tlir 
same  story  twice  in  the  course  of  the  same  conversation  ;  and  a  similar  remark  i; 
made  by  Montaigne,  rn  one  of  his  Essays :  "  Surtout  les  Vieillards  sont  dangcreux,  a 
"qui  la  souvenancedes  choses  passees  demeure,  et  ont  perdu  la  souvenance  de  leurs 
"  redites." — Liv.  i.  cap.  ix.  (Des  Menteurs.) 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  all  their  old  ideas  remain  in  the  mind,  connected  as  for- 
merly by  the  different  associating  principles  J  but  that  the  power  of  attentio^i  to  new 
ideas  and  new  occurrences  is  impaired. 
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In  so  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  age  brings 
along  with  it,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  physical  change 
in  the  constitution,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  diniinu- 
tion  of  sensibility,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  submit  cheer- 
fully to  the  lot  of  his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
think,  that  something  may  be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to  ob- 
viate the  inconveniences  which  commonly  result  from  it.  If 
individuals,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  have  weak  memo- 
ries, are  sometimes  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  a  greater 
attention  to  arrangement  in  their  transactions,  and  to  classi- 
fication among  their  ideas,  than  is  necessary  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  might  it  not  be  possible,  in  the  same  way,  to  ward 
off,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  the  encroachments  which 
time  makes  on  this  faculty  ?  The  few  old  men  who  continue 
in  the  active  scenes  of  life  to  the  last  moment,  it  has  been 
often  remarked,  complain,  in  general,  much  less  of  a  want  of 
recollection,  than  their  cotemporaries.  This  is  undoubtedly 
owing  partly  to  the  effect  which  the  pursuits  of  business  must 
necessarily  have,  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of  attention. 
But  it  is  probably  owing  also  to  new  habits  of  arrangement, 
which  the  mind  gradually  and  insensibly  forms,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  its  growing  infirmities.  The  apparent  revival  of 
memory  in  old  men,  alter  a  temporary  decline,  (which  is  a  case 
that  happens  not  unlrequently,)  seems  to  favour  this  suppo- 
sition. 

One  old  man,  1  have,  myself,  had  the  good  fortune  to  know, 
who,  after  a  long,  an  active,  and  an  honourable  life,  having 
begun  to  feel  some  of  the  usual  effects  of  advanced  years, 
has  been  able  to  find  resources  in  his  own  sagacity,  against 
most  of  the  inconveniences  with  which  they  are  commonly  at- 
tended ;  and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with  the 
cool  eye  of  an  indifferent  observer,  and  employing  his  inge- 
nuity to  retard  its  progress,  has  converted  even  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  into  a  source  of  philosophical  amusement. 
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SECTION  11, 

Of  the  Varieties  of  Memory  in  different  Individualj, 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that,  of  all  our  faculties,  Memo- 
ry is  that  which  nature  has  bestowed  in  the  most  unequal  de- 
grees on  different  individuals  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  im- 
possible that  this  opinion  may  be  well  founded.  If,  however, 
we  consider,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  has  not 
memory  sufficient  to  learn  the  use  of  language,  and  to  learn 
to  recognize,  at  the  first  glance,  the  appearances  of  an  infinite 
number  of  familiar  objects';  besides  acquiring  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  affairs,  as  is  necessary  for  directing  his  conduct  in 
life  ;  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  original  disparities  among 
men,  in  this  respect,  are  by  no  means  so  immense  as  they 
seem  to  be  at  first  view  ;  and  that,  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
different  habits  of  attention,  and  to  a  difference  of  selection 
among  the  various  objects  and  events  presented  to  their  cu- 
riosity. 

As  the  great  purpose  to  which  this  faculty  is  subservient, 
is  to  enable  us  to  collect,  and  to  retain  for  the  future  regu- 
lation of  our  conduct,  the  results  of  our  past  experience  ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  attains  in  the 
case  of  different  persons,  must  vary  ;  first,  with  the  facility  of 
making  the  original  acquisition ;  secondly,  with  the  perma- 
nence of  the  acquisition  ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  quickness  or 
readiness  with  which  the  individual  is  able,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, to  apply  it  to  use.  The  qualities, 'therefore,  of  a 
good  memory  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  susceptible  ;  se- 
condly, to  be  retentive :  and  thirdly,  to  be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  these  three  qualities  are  united  in  the 
same  person.  We  often,  indeed,  meet  with  a  memory  which 
is  at  once  susceptible  and  ready  ;  but  I  doubt  much,  if  such 
memories  be  commonly  very  retentive  :  for,  susceptibility 
and  readiness  are  both  connected  with  a  facility  of  associa- 
.  ting  i  .eas,  according  to  their  more  obvious  relations  ;  where- 
as retentiveness,  or  tenaciousness  of  memory,  depends  prin* 
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cipally  on  what  is  soldora  united  with  this  facility,  a  disposi- 
tion to  system  and  to  philosophical  arrangement.  These  ob- 
servations it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  more  particularly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a  different  subject, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  litde  accustomed  to  reflect 
and  to  generalize,  associate  their  ideas  chiefly  according  to 
their  more  obvious  relations  ;  those,  for  example,  of  resem- 
blance and  of  analogy  ;  and  above  all,  according  to  the  casu- 
al relations  arising  from  contiguity  in  time  and  place  :  where- 
as, in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher.,  ideas  are  commonly  associ- 
ated according  to  those  relations  which  are  brought  to  light 
in  consequence  of  particular  efforts  of  attention ;  such  as  the 
relations  of  Cause  and  Effect,  or  of  Premises  and  Conclusion, 
This  difference  in  the  modes  of  association  of  these  two  clas- 
ses of  men,  is  the  foundation  of  some  very  striking  diversi- 
ties between  them  in  respect  of  intellectual  character. 

In  the  first  place  in  coa>eqaence  of  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions which  connect  ideas  together  in  the  mind  of  the  philo- 
sopher, it  must  necessarily  happen,  that  when  he  has  occasion 
to  apply  to  use  his  acquired  knowledge,  time  and  reflection 
■will  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to  recollect  it.  In  the  case  of 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
scientific  pursuits ;  as  their  ideas  are  connected  together  ac- 
cording to  the  most  obvious  relations ;  when  any  one  idea  of 
a  class  is  presented  to  the  mind,  it  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  others,  which  succeed  each  other  spontaneously  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  association.  In  managing,  therefore,  the 
little  details  of  some  subaltern  employment,  in  which  all  that 
is  required  is  a  knowledge  of  forms,  and  a  disposition  to  ob- 
serve them,  the  want  of  a  systematical  genius  is  an  important 
advantage  ;  because  this  want  renders  the  mind  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  habits,  and  allows  the  train  of  its  ideas  to  ac- 
commodate itself  perfectly  to  the  daily  and  hourly  occurren- 
ces of  its  situation.  But  if,  in  this  respect,  men  of  no  gene- 
ral principles  have  an  advantage  over  the  philosopher,  they 
fall  greatly  below  him  in  another  point  of  view  ;  inasmuch 
as  all  the  information  which  they  possess,  must  necessarily 
he  limited  by  their  own  proper  experience,  whereas  the  phi- 
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losopher,  who  is  accustomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  general 
principles,  is  not  only  enabled,  by  means  of  these,  to  arrange 
the  facts  which  experience  has  taught  him,  but  by  reason- 
ing from  his  principles  synthetically,  has  it  often  in  his  power 
to  determine  facts  a  priori,  which  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  by  observation. 

It  follows,  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  the 
intellectual  defects  of  the  philosopher  are  of  a  much  more 
corrigible  nature,  than  those  of  the  mere  man  of  detail.  Jf 
the  former  is  thrown  by  accident  into  a  scene  of  business, 
more  time  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  it, 
than  would  be  requisite  for  the  generality  of  mankind ;  but 
time  and  experience  will  inlailibly,  sooner  or  later,  familiar- 
ize his  mind  completely  with  his  situation.  A  capacity  for 
system  and  for  philosophical  arrangement,  unless  it  has  bt-en 
carefully  cultivated  in  early  life,  is  an  acquisition  which  can 
scarcely  ever  be  made  afterwards  ;  and,  therefore,  the  defects 
which  1  already  mentioned,  as  connected  with  early  and  con- 
stant habits  of  business,  adopted  from  imitation,  and  undirect- 
ed by  theory,  may,  when  once  these  habits  are  confirmed,  be 
pronounced  lobe  incurable. 

1  am  also  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a  theoretical  view 
of  the  subject,  and  from  my  own  observations  as  tar  as  they 
have  reached,  that  if  we  wish  to  fix  the  particulars  of  our 
knowledge  very  permanently  in  the  memory,  the  most  ef- 
fenual  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  refer  them  to  general  principles. 
Ideas  which  are  connected  together  merely  by  casual  rela- 
tions, present  themselves  with  readiness  to  the  mind,  so  long 
as  we  are  forced  by  the  habits  of  our  situation  to  apply  them 
daily  to  use  ;  but  when  a  change  of  circumstances  leads  us  to 
vary  the  objects  of  our  attention,  we  find  our  old  ideas  gra- 
dually to  escape  from  the  recollection  :  and  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  they  escape  from  it  altogether,  the  only  method  of 
recovering  them,  is  by  renewing  those  studies  by  which  they 
were  at  first  acquired.  The  case  is  very  different  with  a 
man  whose  ideas,  presented  to  him  at  first  by  accident,  have 
been  afterwards  philosophically  arranged  and  referred  to 
general  principles.     When  he  wishes  to  recollect  them,  some 
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time  and  reflection  will,  frequently,  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  do  so ;  but  the  information  which  he  has  once  com- 
pletely acquired,  continues,  in  general,  to  be  an  acquisition 
for  life;  or  if,  accidentally,  any  article  of  it  should  be  lost, 
it  may  often  be  recovered  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 

Something  very  similar  to  this  happens  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. A  person  who  acquires  a  foreign  language  merely 
by  the  ear,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  its  principles,  com- 
monly speaks  it,  while  he  remains  in  the  country  where  it  is 
spoken,  with  more  readiness  and  fluency,  than  one  who  has 
studied  it  grammatically  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ab- 
sence, he  finds  himself  almost  as  ignorant  of  it  as  before  he 
acquired  it.  A  language  of  which  we  once  understand  the 
principles  thoroughly,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lose  by  disuse. 

A  philosophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas  is  attended 
with  another  very  important  advantage.  In  a  mind  where 
the  prevailing  principles  of  associatii-^n  are  founded  on  ca- 
sual relations  among  the  various  objects  of  its  knowledge, 
the  thoughts  must  necessarily  succeed  each  other  in  a  very 
irregular  and  disorderly  manner,  and  the  occasions  on 
which  they  present  themselves,  will  be  determined  merely 
by  accident.  They  will  often  occur,  when  they  cannot  be 
employed  to  any  purpose  ;  and  will  remain  concealed  from 
our  viev/,  when  the  recollection  of  them  might  be  useful. 
They  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  under  our  own 
proper  command.  But  in  the  case  of  a  philosopher,  how 
slow  soever  he  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  his  ideas,  he 
knows  always  where  he  is  to  search  for  them,  so  as  to  bring 
them  all  to  bear  on  their  proper  object.  When  he  wishes 
to  avail  himself  of  his  past  experience,  or  of  his  former 
conclusions,  the  occasion,  itself,  summons  up  every  thought 
in  his  mind  which  the  occasion  requires.  Or  if  he  is  called 
upon  to  exert  his  powers  of  invention,  and  of  discovery,  the 
mat^^^rials  of  both  are  always  at  hand,  and  are  presented  to 
his  view  with  such  a  degree  of  connection  and  arrangement, 
as  may  enable  him  to  trace,  with  ease,  their  various  rela- 
tions. How  much  invention  depends  upon  a  patient  and 
attentive  examination  of  our  ideas,  in  order  to  discover  the 
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less  obvious  relations  which   subsist  among  them,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  show  at  some  length,  in  a  former  Chapter. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  advantages  which  the  philosopher  derives 
in  the  pursuits  of  science,  from  that  sort  of  systematical 
memory  which  his  habits  of  arrangement  give  him.  It  may 
however  be  doubted,  whether  such  habits  be  equally  favour- 
able to  a  talent  for  agreeable  conversation,  at  least,  for  that 
lively,  varied,  and  unstudied  conversation,  which  forms  the 
principal  charm  of  a  promiscuous  society.  The  conversa- 
tion which  pleases  generally,  must  unite  the  recommenda- 
tions of  quickness,  of  ease,  and  of  variety  :  and  in  all  these 
three  respects,  that  of  the  philosopher  is  apt  to  be  defi- 
cient. It  is  deficient  in  quickness,  because  his  ideas  are 
connected  by  relations  which  occur  only  to  an  attentive  and 
collected  mind.  It  is  deficient  in  ease,  because  these  rela- 
tions are  not  the  casual  and  obvious  ones,  by  which  ideas 
are  associated  in  ordinary  memories,  but  the  slow  discove- 
ries of  patient,  and  often  painful,  exertion.  As  the  ideas, 
too,  which  he  associates  together,  are  commonly  of  the 
same  class,  or  at  least  are  referred  to  the  same  general 
principles,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  by  indulg- 
ing himself  in  long  and  systematical  discourses  ;  while  ano- 
ther, possessed  of  the  most  inferior  accomplishments,  by 
laying  his  mind  completely  open  to  impressions  from  with- 
out, and  by  accommodating  continually  the' course  of  his 
own  ideas,  not  only  to  the  idras  which  are  started  by  his 
companions,  but  to  every  trifling  and  unexpected  accident 
that  may  occur  to  give  them  a  new  direction,  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  every  society  into  which  he  enters.  Even  the  anec- 
dotes which  the  philosopher  has  collected,  however  agree- 
able they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  seldom  introduced  by 
him  into  conversation  with  that  unstudied  but  happy  pro- 
priety, which  we  admire  in  men  of  the  world,  whose  facts 
are  not  referred  to  general  'principles,  but  are  suggested  to 
their  recollection  by  the  familiar  topics  and  occurrences  of 
ordinary  life.  Nor  is  it  the  imputation  of  tediousness  mere- 
Iv,  to  which  the  svstemolical  thinker  must  submit  from  com- 
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mon  observers.  It  is  but  rarely  possible  to  explain  com- 
pletely, in  a  promiscuous  society,  all  the  various  parts  of 
the  most  simple  theory  ;  and  as  nothing  appears  weakei*  or 
more  absurd  than  a  theory  which  is  partially  stated,  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  men  of  ingenuity,  by  attempting  it, 
sink,  in  the  vulgar  apprehension,  below  the  level  of  ordinary 
understandings.  "  Theoriarum  vires"  (says  Lord  Bacon) 
"  in  apta  et  se  mutuo  sustinente  partium  harmonia  et 
"  quadam  in  orbem  demonstratione  consistunt,  ideoque  per 
"  partes  traditae  infirmae  sunt." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Casual  Memory,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  add,  that,  how  much  soever  it  may  disqualify 
for  systematical  speculation,  there  is  a  species  of  loose  and 
rambling  composition,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  favourable. 
With  such  performances,  it  is  often  pleasant  to  unbend  the 
mind  in  solitude,  when  we  are  more  in  the  humour  for  con- 
versation, than  for  connected  thinking.  Montaigne  is  un- 
questionably at  the  head  of  this  class  of  authors.  "  What, 
"  indeed,  are  his  Essays,"  (to  adopt  his  own  account  of 
them,)  "  but  grotesque  pieces  of  patch-work,  put  together 
"  without  any  certain  figure  ;  or  any  order,  connection,  or 
"  proportion,  but  what  is  accidental  ?"* 

It  is,  how^ever,  curious,  that  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
dominance in  his  mind  of  this  species  of  Memory  above  ev- 
ery other,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  his  total  want  of  that 
command  over  his  ideas,  which  can  only  be  founded  on  habits 
of  systematical  arrangement.     As  the  passage  is  extremely 
characterisiical  of  the  author,  and  affords  a  striking  confir- 
mation of  some  of  the  preceding  observations,  I  shall  give  it 
in  his  own  words.     "  Je  ne  me  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma  posses- 
"  sion  et  disposition  :  le  hazard  y  a  plus  de  droit  que  moy  ; 
"  I'occasion,  la  compagnie,  Ic  branle  meme  de  ma  voix   tire 
*'  plus  de  mon  esprit,  que  je  n'y  trouve  lors  que  je  sonde  et 
"  employe  a  part  moy.     Ceci  m'advient  aussi,  que  je  ne  me 
"  trouve  pas  ou  je  me  cherche  ;  et  me  trouve  plus  par  ren- 
"  contre,  que  par  Tinquisition  de  mon  jugement."t 

*  Liv.  i.  chap.  27.        t  Liv.  i.  chap.  10.    (Du  parler  prompt  on  tardif.) 
VOL.    I.  40 
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The  differences  which  I  have  now  poinled  out  between  phi- 
loscfniical  and  casual  Memor}^,  constitute  the  most  remarka- 
ble iDf  all  the  varieties  which  the  minds  of  different  individu- 
als,  considered  in  respect  to  this  faculty,  present  to  our  ob- 
servation. But  there  are  other  varieties,  of  a  less  striking 
nature,  the  consideration  of  which  may  also  suggest  some 
useful  reflections. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  frequently  as- 
sociated, in  consequence  of  the  associations  which  take  place 
among  their  arbitrary  signs.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  all  our 
general  s[iecu!ations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  other  way 
our  thoughts  can  be  associated  ;  for,  I  before  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that,  v/ithout  the  use  of  signs  of  one  kind  or  another,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  classes  or  genera,  objects 
of  our  atleniion. 

All  the  signs  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expressed,  are  ad- 
dressed either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear;  and  the  impressions 
made  on  these  organs,  at  the  time  when  we  first  receive  an 
idea,  contribute  to  give  us  a  firmer  hold  of  it.  Visible  ob- 
jects (as  I  observed  in  the  Chapter  on  Conception)  are  re- 
membered more  easily  than  those  of  any  ol  our  other  senses  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  more  aided  in 
their  recollection  by  the  impressions  made  on  the  eye,  than 
by  those  made  on  the  ear.  Every  person  must  have  re- 
marked, in  studying  the  elements  of  geometry,  how  much  his 
recollection  of  the  theorems  was  aided  by  the  diagrams 
which  are  connected  with  them  :  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that 
the  difficuliy  which  students  commonly  find  to  remember  the 
propositions  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  arises  chiefly  from 
this,  that  the  magnitudes  to  which  they  relate,  are  represented 
by  straight  lines,  which  do  not  make  so  strong  an  impression 
on  the  memory,  as  the  figures  which  illustrate  the  proposi- 
tions in  the  other  five  books. 

This  advantage,  which  the  objects  of  sight  naturally  have 
over  those  of  hearing,  in  the  distinctness  and  the  permanence 
of  the  impressions  which  they  make  on  the  memory,  continues, 
and  even  increases,  through  life,  in  the  case  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind ;  because  their  minds,  being  but  little  addicted  to 
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general  and  abstract  disquisition,  are  habitually  occupied, 
either  with  the  immediate  perception  of  such  objects,  or  with 
.speculations  in  which  the  conception  of  them  is  more  or  less 
involved  ;  which  speculations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  indi- 
vidual things  and  individual  events,  may  be  carried  on  with 
little  or  no  assistance  from  language. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  philosopher,  whose  habits 
of  abstraction  and  generalization  lay  him  continually  under 
a  necessity  of  employing  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 
Such  habits  co-operating  with  that  inattention,  which  he  is 
apt  to  contract  to  things  external,  must  have  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  original  powers  of  recollection  and  con- 
ception with  respect  to  visibh^  objects  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  strengthen  thp  power  of  retaining  propositions  and  rea- 
sonings expressed  in  language.  The  common  system  of ;  du- 
cation,  too,  by  exercising  the  memory  so  much  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  grammar  rules,  and  of  passages  from  the  ancient 
authors,  contributes  greatly,  in  the  case  of  men  of  letters,  to 
cultivate  a  capacity  for  retaining  words. 

It  is  surprising,  of  what  a  degree  oi  culture  our  power  of  re- 
taining a  succession,  even  of  insignificant  sounds,  issusc-  [>ti- 
ble.  Instances  sometimes  occur,  of  men  who  are  easily  a  le 
to  commit  to  memory  a  long  poem,  composed  in  a  iangi-iige 
of  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant;  and  I  have,  mjself, 
known  more  than  one  instance  of  an  individual,  who,  a  iter 
having  forgotten  completely  the  classical  studies  of  his  child- 
hood, was  yet  able  to  repeat,  with  fluency,  long  passages 
from  Homer  and  Virgil,  without  annexing  an  idea  to  the  words 
that  he  uttered. 

This  susceptibility  of  memory  with  respect  to  words,  is 
possessed  by  all  men  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  their 
€arly  years,  and  is,  indeed-,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire the  use  of  language  ;  but  unless  it  be  carefully  cultiva- 
ted afterwards  by  constant  exercise,  it  gradually  d<^cays  as 
we  advance  to  maturity.  The  plan  of  education  which  is 
followed  in  this  country,  however  imperfect  in  many  respects, 
falls  in  happily  with  this  arrangement  ot  nature,  and  stores 
the  mind  richly,  even  in  infancy,  with  intellectual  treasures, 
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which  are  to  remain  with  it  through  life.  The  rules  of  gram- 
mar, which  comprehend  systems,  more  or  less  perfect,  of 
the  principles  of  the  dead  languages,  take  a  permanent  hold 
of  the  memory,  when  the  understanding  is  yet  unable  to  com- 
prehend their  import ;  and  the  classical  remains  of  antiquity, 
which,  at  the  time  we  acquire  them,  do  little  more  than  fur- 
nish a  gratification  to  the  ear,  supply  us  with  inexhaustible 
sources  of  the  most  refined  enjoyment  j  and,  as  our  various 
powers  gradually  unfold  themselves,  are  poured  forth,  with- 
out effort,  from  the  memory,  to  delight  the  imagination,  and 
to  improve  the  heart.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  articles  of  useful  knowledge,  particularly  with 
respect  to  geographical  and  chronological  details,  might  be 
communicated  with  advantage  to  children,  in  the  form  of  nae- 
morial  lines.  It  is  only  in  childhood,  that  such  details  can  be 
learned  with  facility  ;  and  if  they  were  once  acquired,  and 
rendered  perfectly  familiar  to  the  mind,  our  riper  years  Avould 
be  spared  much  of  that  painful  and  uninteresting  labour,  which 
is  perpetually  distracting  our  intellectual  powers,  from  those 
more  important  exertions,  for  which,  in  their  mature  state, 
they  seem  to  be  destined. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  in  general,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  philosophical  pursuits,  to  exercise  the  thoughts 
about  words,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  some  effect  in  weak- 
ening the  powers  of  recollection  and  conception  with  respect 
to  sensible  objects  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  whatever  advantage  the  philosopher  may  possess  over 
men  of  little  education,  in  slating  general  propositions  and 
general  reasonings,  he  is  commonl}-  inferior  to  them  in  point 
of  minuteness  and  accuracy,  when  he  attempts  to  describe 
any  object  which  he  has  seen,  or  any  event  which  he  has 
■witnessed  ;  supposing  the  curiosity  of  both,  in  such  cases,  to 
be  interested  in  an  equal  degree.  I  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  the  undivided  attention,  which  men  unaccustomed  to  re- 
jection are  able  to  give  to  \he  objects  of  their  perceptions,  is, 
in  part,  the  cause  of  the  liveliness  and  correctness  of  their 
conceptions. 

With  this  diversity  in  the  intellectual  habits  of  cultivated 
and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  another  variety  of  memory 
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which  seems  to  have  some  connection.  In  recognizing  visi- 
ble objects,  the  memory  of  one  man  proceeds  on  the  gene- 
ral appearance,  that  of  another  attaches  itself  to  some  minute 
and  distinguishing  marks.  A  peasant  knows  the  vai'ious 
kinds  of  trees  from  their  general  habits  ;  a  botanist,  from  iiiose 
characteristical  circumstances  on  which  his  classification 
proceeds.  The  last  kind  of  memory  is,  I  think,  most  common 
among  literary  men,  and  arises  from  their  habit  of  recol- 
lecting by  means  of  words.  It  is  evidently  much  easier  to 
express  by  a  description,  a  nuaiber  of  botanical  marks,  than 
the  general  habit  of  a  tree  ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature.  But  to  whatever  cause 
we  ascribe  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  many 
individuals  are  to  be  found,  and  chiefly  among  men  of  let- 
ters, who,  although  they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  ap- 
pearances of  objects,  are  yet  able  to  retain,  with  correctness, 
an  immense  number  of  technical  discriminations. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  memory  has  its  peculiar  advantages 
and  inconveniences,  which  the  dread  of  being  tedious  induces 
me  to  leave  to  the  investigation  of  my  readers. 

SECTION  HI. 

Of  the   Improvement    of  Memory. — Analysis    of   the   Principles    on    which  ttie 
Culture  of  Memory  depends. 

The  improvement  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible  by 
culture,  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Me- 
mory, than  in  that  of  any  other  of  our  faculties.  The  fact 
has  been  often  taken  notice  of  in  general  terms  ;  but  1  am 
doubtful  if  the  particular  mode  in  which  culture  operates  on 
this  part  of  our  constitution.,  has  been  yet  examined  by  phi- 
losophers with  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

Of  one  sort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  Memory  is  sus- 
eeptiblc  in  a  very  striking  degree,  no  explanation  can  be 
given  ;  I  mean  the  improvement  which  the  original  faculty 
acquires  by  mere  exercise  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  tenden- 
cy which  practice  has  to  increase  our  natural  facility  of  as- 
sociation. This  effect  of  practice  upon  the  memory  seems 
to  be  an  ultimate  law  of  our  nature,  or  rather,  to  be  a  particu- 
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lar  instance  of  that  general  law,  that  all  our  powers,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  may  be  strengthened,  by  applying  them  to 
their  proper  purposes. 

Besides,  however,  the  improvement  which  memory  ad- 
mits of,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  exerrise  on  the 
original  faculty,  it  may  be  greatly  aided  in  its  ojierations, 
by  those  expedients  which  reason  and  experience  suggest 
for  employing  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Triese  expedients 
furnish  a  curious  subject  of  philosophical  examination  •  per- 
haps, too,  the  inquiry  may  noi  be  altogether  wiihout  use; 
for,  although  our  principal  resources  for  assisting  the  me- 
mory be  suggested  by  nature,  yet  it  is  reason  ible  to  think, 
that  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  by  following  out  systemati- 
cally the  hints  which  she  suggests  to  us,  a  farther  prepara- 
tion may  be  made  for  our  intellectual  improvement. 

Every  person  must  have  remarked,  in  entering  upon  any 
new  species  of  study,  the  difficulty  of  treasuring  up  in  the 
memory  its  elementary  principles,  and  the  growing  fa(  ility 
which  he  acquires  in  this  respect,  as  his  knowledge  becomes 
more  extensive.  By  analyzing  the  different  causes  which 
concur  in  producing  this  facility,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  led 
to  some  conclusions  which  may  admit  of  a  practical  appli- 
cation. 

1.  In  every  science,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  peculiarly 
conversant,  are  connected  together  by  some  particular  as- 
sociating principle  ;  in  one  science,  for  example,  by  as- 
sociations founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
in  another,  by  associations  founded  on  the  necessary  re- 
lations of  mathematical  truths  5  in  a  third,  on  associations 
founded  on  contiguity  in  place  or  time.  Hence  one  cause 
of  the  gradual  improvement  of  memory  with  respect  to  the 
familiar  objects  of  our  knowledge  ;  for  whatever  be  the  |)re- 
vailing  associating  principle  among  the  ideas  about  which 
ive  are  habitually  occupied,  it  must  necessarily  acquire  ad- 
ditional strength  from  our'favourite  study. 

2.  In  proportion  as  a  science  becomes  more  familiar  to  us, 
we  acquire  a  greater  command  of  attention  with  respect  to 
the  objects  about  v/hich  it  is  conversant  j  for  the  informa- 
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tion  which  we  already  possess,  gives  us  an  interest  in  every 
new  (ruth,  and  every  new  fact  which  have  any  relation  to  it. 
In  most  cases,  our  habits  of  inattention  may  be  traced  to  a 
want  of  curiosity  ;  and  therefore  such  habits  are  to  be  cor- 
rected, not  by  endeavouring  to  force  the  attention  in  partic- 
,ular  instances,  but  by  gradually  learning  to  place  the  ideas 
which  we  wish  to  remember,  in  an  interesting  point  of  view. 

3.  When  we  first  enter  on  any  new  literary  pursuit,  we 
are  unable  to  make  a  proper  discrimination  in  point  of  uti- 
lity and  importance,  among  the  ideas  which  are  presented  to 
us  ;  and  by  attempting  to  grasp  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in 
making  those  moderate  acquisitions  which  are  suited  to  the 
limited  powers  of  the  human  mind.  As  our  information  ex- 
tends, our  selection  becomes  more  judicious  and  more  con- 
fined ;  and  our  knowledge  of  useful  and  connected  truths 
advances  rapidly,  from  our  ceasing  to  distract  the  attention 
with  such  as  are  detached  and  insignificant. 

4.  Every  object  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  a  variety 
of  others  ;  and  may  be  presented  to  the  thoughts,  sometimes 
t)y  one  principle  of  association,  and  sometimes  by  another. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  multiplication  of  mutual  rela- 
tions among  our  ideas,  (which  is  the  natural  result  of  grow- 
ing information,  and  in  particular,  of  habits  of  philosophical 
study,)  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  occasions  on  which 
they  will  recur  to  the  recollection,  and  the  firmer  will  be  the 
root  which  each  idea,  in  particular,  will  take  in  the  memory* 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  observation,  that  the  facility  of 
retaining  a  new  fact,  or  a  new  idea,  will  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  former  objects  of  our 
knowledge  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  such  acquisi- 
tion, so  far  from  loading  the  memory,  gives  us  a  firmer  hold 
of  all  that  part  of  our  previous  information,  with  which  it  is 
in  any  degree  connected. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  observing,  although  the  remark  be  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  present  subject,  that  the  accession  made 
to  the  stock  of  our  ktiowledgo,  by  the  new  facts  and  ideas 
which  VVG  acquire,  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the  num- 
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ber  of  these  facts  and  ideas  considered  individually  ;  but  by 
the  number  of  relations  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and 
to  all  the  different  particulars  which  were  previously  in  the 
mind  ;  for,  "  new  knowledge,"  (as  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  well 
remarked,*)  "  does  not  consist  so  much  in  our  having  access 
"  to  a  new  object,  as  in  comparing  it  with  others  already 
"  known,  observing  its  relations  to  them,  or  discerning  what 
"  it  has  in  common  with  them,  and  wherein  their  disparity 
"  consists  :  and,  therefore,  our  knowledge  is  vastly  greater 
"  than  the  sum  of  what  all  its  objects  separately  could  afford  ; 
"  and  when  a  new  object  comes  within  our  reach,  the  addi- 
"  lion  to  our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already 
"  know  ;  so  that  it  increases,  not  a/5  the  new  objects  increase, 
"  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion." 

5.  In  the  last  place,  the  natural  powers  of  memory  are,  in 
the  case  of  the  philosopher,  greatly  aided  by  his  peculiar 
habits  of  classificatinn  and  arrangement.  As  this  is  by  far 
the  most  important  improvement  of  which  memory  is  suscep- 
tible, I  shall  consider  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the 
others  I  have  mentioned. 

The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from  a  proper 
classification  of  our  ideas,  may  be  best  conceived  by  attend- 
ing to  its  effects,  in  enabling  us  to  conduct,  with  ease,  the 
common  business  of  life.  In  what  inextricable  confusion  would 
the  lawyer  or  the  merchant  be  immediately  involved,  if  he 
were  to  deposit,  in  his  cabinet,  promiscuously,  the  various 
written  documents  which  daily  and  hourly  pass  through  his 
hands  ?  Nor  could  this  confusion  be  prevented  by  the  natu- 
ral powers  of  memory,  however  vigorous  they  might  happen 
to  be.  By  a  proper  distribution  of  these  documents,  and  a 
judicious  reference  of  ihem  to  a  few  general  tides,  a  very 
ordinary  memory  is  enabled  to  accomplish  more  than  the 
most  retentive,  unassisted  by  method.  We  know,  with  cer- 
tainty, where  to  find  any  article  we  may  have  occasion  for, 
if  it  be  in  our  possession  ;  and  the  search  is  confined  within 

''  See  the  Conclusion  of  his  View  oTNewton's  Discoveries. 
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reasonable  limits,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  ran- 
dom amidst  a  chaos  of  particulars. 

Or,  to  take  an  instance  still  more  immediately  applicable 
to  our  purpose  :  suppose  that  a  man  of  letters  were  to  re- 
cord, in  a  common-place  book,  without  any  method,  all  the 
various  ideas  and  facts  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  ;  what  diffi(  ulties  would  he  perpetually  expe- 
rience in  applying  his  acquisitions  to  use  ?  and  how  com- 
pletely and  easily  might  these  difficulties  be  obviated  by  re- 
ferring the  particulars  of  his  information  to  certain  general 
heads  ?  li  is  obvious,  too,  that,  by  doing  so,  he  would  not 
only  have  his  knowledge  much  more  completely  under  his 
command,  but  as  the  particulars  classed  together  would  all 
have  some  connoction,  more  or  less,  with  each  other,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  trace  with  advantage  those  mutual  rela- 
tions among  his  ideas,  which  it  is  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  ascertain. 

A  common-place  book,  conducted  without  any  method,  is 
an  exact  picture  of  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  inquiries  arc 
not  directed  by  philosophy.  And  the  advantages  of  order 
in  treasuring  up  our  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  its  effects  when  they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge  distinct- 
ly and  permanently,  it  is  necessary  ihat  we  should  frequent- 
ly recal  it  to  our  recollection.  But  how  can  this  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  arrangement  ?  Or  supposing  that  it  were 
possible,  how  much  time  and  labour  would  be  necessary  for 
bringing  under  our  review  the  various  particulars  of  which 
our  infonnation  is  composed  ?  In  proportion  as  it  is  proper- 
ly ^ysiemalizf'd,  this  time  and  labour  are  abridged.  The 
mind  dwells  habitually,  not  on  detached  facts,  but  on  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  general  principles  ;  and,  by 
means  of  these,  it  can  summon  up,  as  occasions  may  require, 
an  infinite  number  of  particulars  associated  with  them  ;  each 
of  which,  considered  as  a  solitary  truth,  would  have  been  as 
burdensome  to  the  memory,  as  the  general  principle  with 
which  it  is  connected. 

I  would  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  from  these  observa- 

VOL.  u  4 1 
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tions,  (hat  philosophy  consists  in  classification  alone,  and 
that  its  only  use  is  to  assist  the  memory.  I  have  often,  in- 
deed, heard  this  asserted  in  general  terms  ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  obvious,  that  although  this  be  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant uses,  yet  something  more  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  definition  of  it.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  it  would  follow, 
that  all  classifications  are  equally  philosophical,  provided 
they  are  equally  comprehensive.  The  very  great  importance 
of  this  subject  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  me, 
in  taking  this  opportunity  to  correct  some  mistaken  opinions 

which  have  been  formed  concerning  it. 

o 

SECTION  IV. 

Continuation  of   the   »ame  Suljecu— Aid  whi^h    the  Memory  derives   from  Phi- 
losophical Arrangement. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  the  great  use  of  the  facul- 
ty of  Memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treasure  up,  for  the  fu- 
ture regulation  of  our  conduct,  the  results  of  our  past  expe- 
rif'nce,  and  of  our  past  reflections.  But  in  every  case  in 
which  wp  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past,  we  must  pro- 
ceed on  the  belief,  that  there  is,  in  the  course  of  events,  a 
certain  degree,  at  least,  of  uniformity.  And,  accordingly,  this 
belief  is  not  only  justified  by  experience,  but,  (as  Dr.  Reid 
has  shewn,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,)  it  forms  a  part  of 
the  original  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  material  world,  this  uniformity  is  found  to 
be  complete  ;  insomuch  that,  in  the  same  combinations  of 
circumstances,  we  expect,  with  the  most  perfect  assurance, 
that  the  same  results  will  take  place.  In  the  moral  world, 
the  course  of  events  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  regular  ; 
but  still  it  is  regular,  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  afford  us 
many  rules  of  importance  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

A  knowledge  of  Nature,  in  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  existence,  is  ob- 
truded on  us,  without  any  reflection  on  our  part,  from  our 
earliest  infancy.  It  is  thus  that  children  learn  of  them- 
selves to  accommodate  their  conduct  to  the  established 
laws  of  the  material  world.     In  doing  so,  they  are  guided 
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merely  by   memory,  and  the    instinctive  principle  of  anti- 
cipation, which  has  just  been  mentioned. 

In  forming  conclusions  concerning  future  events,  the  phi- 
losopher, as  well  as  the  infant,  can  only  build  with  safety 
on  past  experience  ;    and  he,    too,  as  well    as  the    infant, 
proceeds  on  an  instinctive  belief,    for  which  he  is  unable 
to  account,  of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature.     I'here 
are,   however,    two  important    respects,  which    distinguish 
the  knowledge  he  possesses  from  that  of  ordinary  men.     In 
the  first  place,  it  is  far  more  extensive,  in  consequence  of 
the  assistance  which  science  gives  to  his  natural  powers  of 
invention  and    discovery.      Secondly,  it    is  not  only  more 
easily  retained  in  the  memory,  and  more  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  use,  in  consequence  of   the  manner  in    which  his 
ideas  are  arranged  ;  but  it  enables  him    to  ascertain,  by  a 
process  of  reasoning,  all  those  truths    which  may  be  syn- 
thetically deduced  from  his  general  principles.     The  illus- 
tration of   these    particulars    will  lead  to    some  useful  re- 
marks ;  and  will  at   the  same    time  shew,  that,  in  discus- 
sing the  subject  of  this  Section,  I   have  not  lost   sight  of 
the  inquiry  which  occasioned  it. 

1,  1 .  It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  natural  powers  of 
Memory,  together  with  that  instinctive  anticipation  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  which  forms  one  of  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind,  are  sufficient  to  enable  Jnfants,  after  a 
very  short  experience,  to  preserve  their  animal  existence. 
The  laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  not  so  important  for  us  to 
know,  and  which  are  the  objects  of  philosophical  curiosity, 
are  not  so  obviously  exposed  to  our  view,  but  are,  in  ge- 
neral, brought  to  light  by  means  of  experiments  which  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  discovery ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
artificial  combinations  of  circumstances,  which  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  conjoined  in  the  course  of  our  ordi- 
nary experience.  In  this  manner,  it  is  evident,  that  many 
connections  may  be  ascertained,  which  would  never  have 
occurred  spontaneously  to  our  observation. 

2.  There  arc,  too,  some  instances,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  astronomical  phenomena,  in  which  events,  that  appear  to 
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common  observers  to  be  altogether  anomalous,  are  found, 
upon  a  more  accurate  and  continued  examination  of  them,  to 
be  subjected  to  a  regular  law.  Such  are  those  phenomena 
in  the  heavens,  which  we  are  able  to  predict  by  means  of 
Cycles.  In  the  rases  formerly  described,  our  knowledge  of 
nature  is  extended  by  placing  her  in  new  situations.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  extended  by  continuing  our  observations  beyond 
the  limits  of  ordinary  curiosity. 

3.  In  the  case  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as  we  confine  our 
attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  observe  the  same  uni- 
formity, as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  When, 
however,  we  extend  our  views  to  events  which  depend  on  a 
combination  of  different  circumstances,  such  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity appears,  as  enables  us  to  establish  general  rules, 
frona  which  probable  conjectures  may  often  be  formed  with 
respect  to  futurity.  It  is  thus,  that  we  can  pronounce,  with 
much  greater  confidence,  concerning  the  proportion  of  deaths 
which  shall  happen  in  a  certain  period  among  a  given  num- 
ber of  men,  than  we  can  predict  the  death  of  any  individual ; 
and  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  employ  our  sagacity,  in 
speculating  concerning  the  probable  determinations  of  a  nu- 
merous society,  than  concerning  events  which  depend  on  the 
will  of  a  single  person. 

In  what  ,manner  this  uniformity  in  events  depending  on 
contingent  circumstances  is  produced,  I  shall  not  inquire  at 
present.  The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  it  are  obvi- 
ous, as  it  enables  us  to  collect,  from  our  past  experience, 
many  general  rules,  both  with  respect  to  the  histoiy  of  po- 
litical societies,  and  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men  in 
private  life. 

4.  In  the  last  place ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher  is 
more  extensive  than  that  of  other  men,  in  consequence  of  the 
attention  which  he  gives,  not  merely  to  objects  and  events, 
but  to  the  relations  which  different  objects  and  different 
events  bear  to  each  other.- 

i  ne  observations  and  the  experience  of  the  vulgar  are  al- 
most wholly  limited  to  things  perceived  by  the  senses.  A 
similarity  between  different  objects,   or  between  different 
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events,  rouses  their  curiosity,  and  leads  them  to  classification, 
and  to  general  rules.  But  a  similarity  between  different  re- 
lations,  is  seldom  to  be  traced  without  previous  habits  of  phi- 
losophical inquiry.  Many  siich  similarities  or  connections, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  nature  j  and  when  once  they  are 
ascertained,  they  frequently  lead  to  important  discoveries  ; 
not  only  with  respect  to  other  relations,  but  with  respect  to 
the  objects  or  to  the  events  which  are  related.  These  re- 
marks It  will  be  necessarj^  to  illustrate  more  particularly. 

The  great  obj'^ct  of  Geometry  is  to  ascertain  the.  relations 
which  exist  between  different  quantities,  and  the.  connections 
which  exist  between  different  relations.  When  we  demon- 
strate, that  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of 
the  angle  at  the  circumference  on  the  same  base,  we  ascer- 
tain a  relation  between  two  quantities.  When  we  demon- 
strate, that  triangles  of  the  same  altitude  are  to  each  other 
as  their  bases,  we  ascertain  a  connection  between  two  rela- 
tions. It  is  obvious,  how  much  the  mathematical  sciences 
must  contribute  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  universe,  in 
consequence  of  such  discoveries.  In  that  simplest  of  all  pro- 
cesses of  practical  geometry,  which  teaches  us  to  measure  the 
height  of  an  accessible  tower,  by  comparing  the  length  of 
its  shadow  with  that  of  a  staff  fixed  vertically  in  the  ground, 
we  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  the  relation  between  the 
shadow  of  the  staff  and  the  height  of  the  staff  is  the  same 
with  the  relation  between  the  shadow  of  the  tower  and  the 
height  of  the  tower.  But  the  former  relation  we  can  ascer- 
tain by  actual  measurement ;  and,  of  consequence,  we  not 
only  obtain  the  other  relation,  but,  as  we  can  measure  one  of 
the  related  quantities,  we  obtain  also  the  other  quantity.  In 
every  case  in  which  mathematics  assists  us  in  measuring  the 
magnitudes  or  the  distances  of  objects,  it  proceeds  on  the 
same  principle;  that  is,  it  begins  with  ascertaining  connec- 
tions among  different  relations,  and  thus  enables  us  to  carry 
our  inquiries  from  facts  which  are  exposed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  our  senses,  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 

I  observed  also,  that  there  are  various  relations  existing 
among  physical  events,  and  various  connections   existing 
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among  these  relations.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that 
mathematics  is  so  useful  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
physical  inquirer.  In  that  beautiful  theorem  of  Huyghens, 
■which  demonstrates,  that  the  lime  of  a  complete  oscillation  of 
a  pendulum  in  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body 
would  fall  through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter,  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  a  very  curious  and  unexpected  connection  between  two 
relations  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  connection  facilitates 
the  determination  of  a  most  important  fact  with  respect  to  the 
descent  of  heavy  bodies  near  the  earth's  surface,  which  could 
not  be  ascertained  conveniently  by  a  direct  experiment. 

In  examining,  with  attention,  the  relations  among  different 
physical  events,  and  the  connections  among  different  rr lations, 
we  sometimes  are  led  by  mere  induction  to  the  discovery  of 
a  general  law  ;  while,  to  ordinary  observers,  nothing  ap- 
pears but  irregularity.  From  the  writings  of  the  earlier  op- 
ticians we  learn,  that,  in  examining  the  first  principles  of  di- 
optrics, they  were  led,  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  reflec- 
tion, to  search  for  the  relation  between  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  refraction,  (in  the  case  of  light  passing  from  one 
medium  into  another,)  in  the  angles  themselves  ;  and  that 
some  of  them,  finding  this  inquiry  unsuccessful,  took  the 
trouble  to  determine,  by  experiments,  (in  the  case  of  the 
media  which  most  frequently  fall  under  consideration,)  the 
angle  of  refraction  corresponding  to  every  minute  of  incidence. 
Some  very  laborious  tables,  deduced  from  such  experiments, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Kircher.  At  length,  Snellius 
discovered  what  is  now  called  the  law  of  refraction,  which 
comprehends  their  whole  contents  in  a  single  sentence. 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by  Kepler  from 
the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is  another  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  order,  which  an  attentive  inquirer  is  sometimes 
able  to  trace,  among  the  relations  of  physical  events,  when  the 
events  themselves  appear;  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  per- 
fectly anomalous. 

Such  laws  are,  in  some  respects,  analogous  to  the  cycles 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  but  they  differ  frora  them 
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in  this,  that  a  cycle  is,  commonly,  deduced  from  observations 
made  on  physical  events  which  are  obvious  to  the  senses : 
whereas  the  laws  we  have  now  been  considering,  are  deduced 
from  an  examination  of  relations  which  are  known  only  to 
men  of  science.  The  most  celebrated  astronomical  cycles, 
accordingly,  are  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  were  pro- 
bably discovered  at  a  period,  when  the  study  of  astronomy 
consisted  merely  in  accumulating  and  recording  the  more 
Striking  appearances  of  the  heavens. 

II.  Having  now  endeavoured  to  shew,  how  much  philoso- 
phy contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  facts,  by  aiding 
our  natural  powers  of  invention  and  discovery,  I  proceed  to 
explain,  in  what  manner  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing particular  truths,  by  putting  us  in  possession  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  general  principles  in  which  they 
are  involved. 

I  already  remarked  the  assistance  which  philosophy 
gives  to  the  memory,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  it 
introduces  among  our  ideas.  In  this  respect  even  a  hypo- 
thetical theory  may  facilitate  the  recollection  of  facts,  in  the 
same  manner,  in  which  the  memory  is  aided  in  remembering 
the  oljrjects  ot  natural  history  by  artificial  classifications. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true  philosophy, 
are  incomparably  greater  than  what  are  to  be  expected  from 
any  hypothetical  theories.  These,  indeed,  may  assist  us  in 
recollecting  the  particulars  we  are  already  acquainted  with ; 
but  it  is  only  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  traced 
analytically  from  facts,  that  we  can  venture,  with  safety,  to 
deduce  consequences  by  reasoning  a  prioru  An  example 
will  illustrate  and  confirm  this  observation. 

Suppose  that  a  glass  tube,  thirty  inches  long,  is  filled  with 
mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  and  is  inverted  as  in  the 
Torricellian  experiment,  so  that  the  eight  inches  of  common 
air  may  rise  to  the  lop ;  and  that  I  wish  to  know  at  what 
height  the  mercury  will  remain  suspended  in  the  tube,  the 
barometer  being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high. 
There  is  here  a  combination  of  different  laws,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  attend  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predict  the  result. 
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1.  The  air  is  a  heavy  fluid,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  measured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barome- 
ter. 2.  The  air  is  an  elastic  fluid ;  and  its  elasticity  at  the 
earth's  surface  (as  it  resists  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere) 
is  measured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer. 
3.  In  different  states,  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  is  recipro- 
cally as  the  spaces  which  it  occupies.  But,  in  this  experi- 
ment, the  mercury  which  remains  suspended  in  the  tube,  to- 
gether with  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  tube, 
is  a  counterbalance  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and 
therefore  their  joint  effect  must  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  mercury  twenty-eight  inches  high.  Hence  we  ob- 
tain an  algebraical  ef4uation,  which  affords  an  easy  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  is  further  evident,  that  my  knowledge  of 
ihe  physical  laws  which  are  here  combined,  puts  it  in  my 
power  to  foretel  the  result,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  in  all 
the  cases  of  a  similar  nature  which  can  be  supposed.  The 
problem,  in  any  particular  instance,  might  be  solved  by  mak- 
ing the  experiment ;  but  the  result  would  be  of  no  use  to  me, 
if  the  slightest  alteration  were  made  on  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philosophy,  by  putting  us  in  pos- 
session of  a  few  general  facts,  enables  us  to  determine,  by 
reasoning,  what  will  be  the  result  of  any  supposed  combina- 
tion of  them,  and  thus  to  comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of 
particulars,  which  no  memory,  however  vigorous,  would  have 
been  able  to  retain. 

In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  such  general  facts,  the 
philosopher  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  treasuring  up 
in  his  mind  all  those  truths,  whirh  are  involved  in  his  princi- 
ples, and  which  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  reasoning ; 
and  he  can  often  prosecute  his  discoveries  synthetically,  in 
those  parts  of  the  universe  which  he  has  no  access  to  exam- 
ine by  immediate  observation.  There  is,  therefore,  this  im- 
portant difference  between  the  hypothetical  theory,  and  a  the- 
ory obtained  by  induction  •,  that  the  latter  not  only  enables  us 
to  remember  the  facts  we  already  know,  but  to  ascertain  by 
reasoning,  many  facts  which  we  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  examining  :  whereas  when  we  reason  from  a  hypo- 
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thesis  a  priori,  we  are  almost  certain  of  running  into  error  ; 
and,  consequently,  whatever  may  be  its  use  to  the  memoryj 
it  can  never  be  trusted  to,  in  judging  of  cases  which  have 
not  previously  fallen  within  our  experience* 

There  are  some  sciences,  in  which  hypothetical  theories 
are  more  useful  than  in  others ;  those  sciences,  to  wit,  in 
which  we  have  occasion  for  an  extensive  knowledge  and  a 
ready  recollection  of  facts,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are 
yet  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  allow  us  to  obtain  just  theories 
by  the  method  of  induction.  This  is  particularly  the  casein 
the  science  of  medicine,  in  which  we  are  under  a  necessity 
to  apply  our  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  to  practice.  It  is  also, 
in  some  degree,  the  case  in  agriculture.  In  the  merely  spe- 
culative parts  of  physics  and  chemistry,  we  may  go  on  pa- 
tiently accumulating  facts,  without  forming  any  one  conclu- 
sion, farther  than  our  facts  authorize  us;  and  leave  to  posteri- 
ty the  credit  of  establishing  the  theory  to  which  our  labours 
are  subservient.  But  in  medicine,  in  which  it  is  of  conse- 
quence to  have  our  knowledge  at  command,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  thinkj  that  hypothetical  theories  may  be  used  with 
advantage;  provided  always,  that  they  are  considered  mere- 
ly in  the  light  of  artificial  memories,  and  that  the  student  is 
prepared  to  lay  them  aside,  or  to  correct  them,  in  proportion 
as  his  knowledge  of  nature  becomes  more  extensive.  I  am, 
indeed,  ready  to  confess,  that  this  is  a  caution  which  it  is 
more  easy  to  give  than  to  follow  :  for  it  is  painful  to  change 
any  of  our  habits  of  arrangement,  and  to  relinquish  those 
systems  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  which  have 
lonjr  flattered  us  with  an  idea  of  our  own  wisdom.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory  mentions*  it  as  a  striking  and  distinguishing  circum- 
stance in  the  character  of  Sydenham  that,  although  full  of 
hypothetical  reasoning,  it  did  not  render  him  the  less  attentive 
to  observation  ;  and  that  his  hypotheses  seem  to  have  sat  so 
loosely  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  influence  his  prac- 
tice at  all,  or  he  could  easily  abandon  them,  whenever  they 
would  not  bend  to  his  experience. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Ph^sicieCn. 
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SECIION  V. 

Goattnaation  of  the  same  Suhject — Efiects  produced  on  the  Memory  by  fommitling 
la  Writing  our  acquired  Knowledge. 

Having  {reatecl  at  considerable  length  of  the  improve- 
menl  of  memory,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before  leaving  thf* 
part  of  fhe  suhject,  to  consider  wiiat  effects  are  likely  to  be 
produced  on  the  mind  by  the  practice  of  committing  to  writ- 
ing our  acquired  knowledge.  That  such  a  practice  is  unfa- 
vourable, in  some  respects,  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  by 
superseding,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  necessity  of  its  exer- 
tions, has  been  often  remarked,  and  I  believe  is  true  ;  but 
the  advantages  with  which  it  is  attended  in  other  respects, 
are  so  important,  as  to  overbalance  greatly  this  trifling  in- 
convenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  examine  and  compare 
together  the  different  methods  which  have  been  proposed,  of 
keeping  a  common-place  book.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases  of 
a  similar  kind,  it  may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  or  impossible,  to 
establish  any  rules  which  will  apply  universally.  Individu- 
als must  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  adapt  their 
contrivances  to  the  particular  nature  of  their  literary  pursuits, 
and  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  association  and  arrange- 
ment. The  remarks  which  I  am  to  offer  are  very  general, 
and  are  intended  merely  to  illustrate  a  few  of  the  advantages 
which  the  art  of  Writing  affords  to  the  philosopher,  for  re- 
cording, in  the  course  of  his  progress  through  life,  the  resulls^ 
of  his  speculations,  and  the  fruits  of  his  experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation  to  trans- 
mit its  discoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus  giving  rise  to 
a  gradual  progress  in  the  species,  has  been  sufficiently  illus- 
trated bj  many  authors.  Little  attention,  however,  has 
been  paid  to  another  of  its  effects,  which  is  no  less  im- 
portant ;  I  mean,  to  the  foundation  which  it  lays  for  a  per- 
petual progress  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own  reflections,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  our 
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knowledge  :  and  hence  it  is,  tliat  although  in  youth  the  ioja- 
gination  may  be  more  vigorous,  and  the  genius  more  original, 
than  in  advanced  years  ;  yet,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  obser- 
vation and  inquiry,  the  judgment  may  be  expected,  at  least 
as  long  as  his  faculties  remain  in  perfection,  to  become  every 
day  sounder  and  more  enlightened.     It  is,  however,  on!}  by 
the  constant  practice  of  writing,  that  the  results  of  our  ex- 
perience, and  the  progress  of  our  ideas,  can   be  accurately 
recorded.     If  they  are  trusted  merely  to  the  memory,  they 
will  gradually  vanish  from  it  like  a  dream,  or  will  come  in 
lime  to  be  so  blended  with  the  suggevstions  of  imagination, 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  reason  from  them  with  any  de- 
gree of  confidence.     What  improvements  in  science  might 
we  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  a<;complisbing, 
^ad  we  only  activity  and  industry  to  treasure  up  every  plau- 
sible hint  that  occurs  to  us  !    Hardly  a  day  passes,  when 
many  such  do  not  occur  to  ourselves,  or  are  suggested   by 
Others  ;  and  detached  and  insulated,  as  they  may  appear  at 
present,  some  of  them  may  perhaps  afterwards,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  years,  furnish  the  key-stone  of  an  important  system. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  philoso- 
pher derives  advantage  from  the  practice  of  writing.     With- 
out its  assistance,  he  could  seldom  be  able   to  advance  be- 
yond those  simple  elementary  truths  which  are  current  in 
tthe  world,  and  which  form,  in  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence,  th>e  established  creed  of  the  age  he  lives  in.     How 
inconsiderable  would  have  been  the  progress  of  mathemati- 
cians, ill  their  more  abstruse  speculations,   without  the  aid 
of  the  algebraical  notation  ;  and  to  what  sublime  discoveries 
have  they  been  led  by  this  beautiful   contrivance,  which, 
by  relieving  the  memory  of  the  effort  necessary  for  recol- 
lecting the  steps  of  a  long  investigation,  has  enabled  them 
to  prosecute  an  infinite   variety  of  inquiries,  to  which  the 
unassisted  powers  of  the  human  mind  would  have  been  al* 
together  unequal  !    In  the  other  sciences,  it  is  true,  we  have 
seldom  or  never  occasion  to  follow  out  such  long  chains  of 
consequences  as  in  mathematics  ;   but  in  these  sciences,  if 
■he  chain  of  investigation  be  shorter,  it  is  far  more  difficult 
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to  make  the  transition  from  one  link  to  another  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  dwelling  long  on  our  ideas,  and  rendering  them 
perfectly  familiar  to  us,  that  such  transitions  can,  in  most 
instances,  be  made  with  safety.  In  morals  and  politics, 
when  we  advance  a  step  beyond  those  elementary  truths 
which  are  daily  presented  to  us  in  books  or  conversation, 
there  is  no  method  of  rendering  our  conclusions  familiar  to 
us,  but  by  committing  them  to  writing,  and  making  them 
frequently  the  subjects  of  our  meditation.  When  we  have 
once  done  so,  these  conclusions  become  elementary  truths 
with  respect  to  us  ;  and  we  may  advance  from  them  with 
confidence  to  others  Avhich  are  ai ore  remote,  and  which  are 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  discovery.  By  following 
such  a  plan,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have  our  industry  reward- 
ed in  due  time  by  some  important  improvement  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  such  a  plan  that  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  extend 
considerably  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  I  do  not 
say  that  these  habits  of  study  are  equally  favourable  to 
brilliancy  of  conversation.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
those  men  who  possess  this  accomplishment  in  the  highest 
degree,  are  such  as  do  not  advance  beyond  elementary 
truths  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  who  advance  only  a  single  step 
beyond  them  ;  that  is,  who  think  a  little  more  deeply  than 
the  vulgar,  but  whose  conclusions  are  not  so  far  removed 
from  common  opinions,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  them, 
when  called  upon  to  defend  them,  to  exhaust  the  patience  of 
their  hearers,  by  slating  a  long  train  of  intermediate  ideas. 
They  who  have  pushed  their  inquiries  much  farther  that^ 
the  common  systems  of  their  times,  and  have  rendered  fa- 
miliar to  their  own  minds  the  intermediate  steps  by  which 
they  have  been  led  to  their  conclusions,  are  too  apt  to  con- 
ceive other  men  to  be  in  the  same  situation  with  themselves  j 
and  when  they  mean  to  instruct,  are  mortified  to  find  that 
they  are  only  regarded  as  paradoxical  and  visionary.  It  is 
butj'arely  we  find  a  man  of  very  splendid  and  various  con- 
versation to  be  possessed  of  a  profound  judgment,  or  of 
great  originality  of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distin- 
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guish  himself  by  his  discoveries,  that  writing  affords  an  useful 
instrument  of  study.  Important  assistance  may  be  derived 
from  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their  minds  the 
investigations  which  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their 
reading;  for  although  writing  may  weaken  (as  I  already  ac- 
knowledged it  does)  a  memory  for  detached  observations,  or 
for  insulated  facts,  it  will  be  found  the  only  effectual  method 
of  fixing  in  it  permanently  those  acquisitions,  which  involve- 
long  processes  of  reasoning. 

When  we  are  employed  in  inquiries  of  our  own,  the  con- 
clusions which  we  form  make  a  much  deeper  and  more  last- 
ing impression   on  the  memory,  than  any  knowledge  which 
we   imbibe    passively   from  another.     This  is  undoubtedly 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  effect  which  the  ardour  of  discovery  has, 
in  rousing  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  in  fixing  its  attention  ; 
but  I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  this,  that  when 
we  follow  out  a  train  of  thinking  of  our  own,  our  ideas  are 
arranged  in  that  order  which  is  most  agreeable  to  our  prevail- 
ing  habits  of  association.    The  only  method  of  putting  our 
acc|uired  knowledge  on  a  level,  in  this  respect,  with  our  origi- 
nal speculations,  is,  after  making  ourselves  acquainted  with 
our  author's  ideas,  to  stud}'  the  subject  over  again  in  our  own 
way ;  to  pause,  from  lime  to  time,  in  the  course  of  our  reading, 
in  order  to  consider  what  we  have  gained  ;  to  recollect  what 
the  propositions  are,   which  the  author  wishes  to  establish, 
and  to  examine  the  different  proofs  which  he  employs  to  sup- 
port them.     In  making  such  an  experiment,  we  commonly 
find,  that  the  different  steps  of  the  process  arrange  themselves 
in  our  minds,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  staled  them  ;  and  that,  while  his  argument  seems,  in 
aomc  places,  obscure,  from  its  conciseness,  it  is  tedious  in 
others,  from  being  unnecessarily  expanded.     When  we  have 
reduced  the  reasoning  to  that  form,  which  appears  to  ourselves 
to  be  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory,  we  may  conclude  with 
certainty,  not  that  this  form  is  belter  in  itself  than  another, 
])ut  that  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  our  memory.     Such  reason- 
ings, therefore,  as  wc  have  occasion  frequently  to  apply,  either 
in  (ho  bii?;iness  of  life,  or  in  (he  course  of  our  studies,  it  is  of 
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importance  to  us  to  commit  to  writing,  in  a  language  and  m 
an  order  of  our  own ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  we  find  it  necessa- 
ry to  refresh  our  recollection  on  the  subject,  to  have  recourse 
to  our  own  composition,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other 
author. 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  is  commonly   followed  is 
very  different  from  that  which  I  have  been  recommending^ 
will  not  be  disputed.     Most  people  read  merely  to  pa.ss  an 
idle  hour,  or  to  please  themselves  with  the  idea  of  employ- 
ment, while  their  indolence  prevents  them  from  any  active 
exertion ;  and  a  considerable  number  with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
play which  they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary  acqui- 
sitions.    From  whichsoever  of  these  motives  a  person  is  led 
to  the  perusal  of  books,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  can  de- 
rive from  them  any  material  advantage.     If  be  reads  merely 
from  indolence,  the  ideas  which  pass  through  his  mind  will 
probably  leave  little  or  no  impression  ;  and  if  he  reads  from 
vanity,  he  will  be  more  anxious  to  select  striking  particulars 
in  the  matter  or  expression,  than  to  seize  the  spirit  and  scope 
of  the  author's  reasoning,  or  to  examine  how  far   he  has 
made  any  additions  to  the  stock  of  useful  and  solid  know? 
ledge.    "  Though  it  is  scarce  possible,"  says  Dr.  Butler,*  "  to 
"  avoid  judging,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  almost  every  thing 
*'•  which  offers  itself  to  one's  thoughts,  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
"  many  persons,  from  different  causes,  never  exercise  iheiy 
''judgment  upon  what  comes  before  them,  in  such  a  manner 
*'  as  to  be  able  to  determine  how  far  it  be  conclusive.     They 
'•are,  perhaps,  entertained  ivith  some   things,  not  so  with 
"  others  ;  they  like,  and  they  dislike  ;  but  whether  that  which 
*'  is  proposed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  made  out  or  not. 
"  whether  a   matter  be  stated  according  to  the  real  truth  of 
"  the  cascj  seems,  to  the  generality  of  people,  a  circumstance 
"  of  little  or  no  importance.     Arguments  are  often  wanted 
"  for  some  accidental  purpose  ;  but  proof,  as  such,  is  what 
"  they  never  vvani,  for  their  own  satisfaction  of  mind,  or  con- 
"  duct   in    life.     Not   to  mention   the  multitudes  who  read 
"  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking,   or  to  qualify  themselve'? 

'  See  the  Preface  (o  his  .Sermon-- 
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**  for  the  world,  or  some  such  kind  of  reasons  ;  there  are  even 
*'  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own  entertainment,  and  have 
^*  a  real  curiosity  to  see  what  is  said,  several,  which  is  asto- 
*'  nishing,  who  have  no  sort  of  curiosity  to  see  what  is  true  : 
"  I  say  curiosity,  because  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned 
"  how  much  that  religious  and  sacred  attention  which  is  due 
*'  to  truth,  and  to  the  important  question,  what  is  the  rule 
"  of  life,  is  lost  out  of  the  world. 

"  For  the  sake  of  this  whole  class  of  readers^  for  they  are 
"  of  different  capacities,  different  kinds,  and  get  into  this  way 
"  from  different  occasions,  I  have  often  wished  that  it  had 
"  been  the  custom  to  lay  before  people  nothing  in  matters  of 
*'  argument  but  premises,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conclu- 
*'  sions  themselves  ;  which,  although,  it  could  not  be  done  in 
**  all  cases,  might  in  many^ 

"  The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amusement, 
"  which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily  come  in  one's  way 
"  have  in  part  occasioned,  and  most  perfectly  fall  in  with 
*'  and  humour  this  idle  way  of  reading  and  considering  things. 
"  By  this  means,  time,  even  in  solitude,  is  happily  got  rid  of 
"  without  the  pain  of  attention  ^  neither  is  any  part  of  it  more 
*'  put  to  the  account  of  idleness,  one  can  scarce  forbear  saying, 
"  is  spent  with  less  thought,  than  great  part  of  that  which  is 
"  spent  in  reading." 

If  the  plan  of  study  which  I  formerly  described  were  adop- 
ted,  it  would  undoubtedly  diminish  very  much  the  number  of 
books  which  it  would  be  possible  to  turn  over  ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  stock  of  useful  and 
solid  knowledge ;  and  by  rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in 
some  measure  our  own,  would  give  us  a  more  ready  and 
practical  command  of  them  ;  not  to  mention,  that  if  we  are 
possessed  of  any  inventive  powers,  such  exercises  would 
continually  furnish  them  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
themselves  upon  all  the  different  subjects  which  may  pass  un- 
der our  review. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only 
the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  gene- 
ral, as  a  habit  of  extensive  and  various  reading,  without  rr- 
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flection.  The  activity  and  force  of  the  mind  are  gradually 
impaired,  in  consequence  of  disuse  ;  and  not  unfrequently  all 
our  principles  and  opinions  come  to  be  lost,  in  the  infinite 
multiplicity  and  discordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas. 

By  confining  our  ambition  to  pursue  the  truth  with  modesty 
and  candour,  and  learning  to  value  our  acquisitions  only  as 
far  as  they  contribute  to  make  us  wiser  and  happier,  we  may 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  temporary  admiration  of 
the  common  dispensers  of  literary  fame  ;  but  we  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  it  is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make  real 
progress  in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world  with  useful  in- 
ventions. 

"  It  requires  courage,  indeed,"  (as  Helvetius  has  remarked,) 
"  to  remain  ignorant  of  those  useless  subjects  which  are  ge- 
"  nerally  valued  ;"  but  it  is  a  courage  necessary  to  men  who 
either  love  the  truth,  or  who  aspire  to  establish  a  permanent 
reputation. 


SECTION  vi. 

Continuation  of  the  same  Subject. — Of  Ariificial  Memorj'. 

By  an  Artificial  Memory  is  meant,  a  method  of  connecting 
in  the  mind,  things  difficult  to  be  remembered,  with  things 
easily  remembered  ;  so  as  to  enable  it  to  retain,  and  to  re- 
collect the  former,  by  means  of  the  latter.  For  this  purpose, 
various  contrivances  have  been  proposed,  but  I  think  the 
foregoing  definition  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  sorts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to  assist  the 
natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  particular  occasions, 
which  require  a  more  than  ordinary  effort  of  recollection  •  for 
example,  to  assist  a  public  speaker  to  recollect  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  long  discourse.  Others  have  been  devised  with  a 
view  to  enable  us  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  acquired  know- 
led<^e,  and  to  give  us  a  more  ready  command  of  all  the  vari- 
ous particulars  of  our  information. 

The  topical  Memory,  so  much  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  former  description. 
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I  already  remarked  the  effect  of  sensible  objects,  in  recal- 
ling to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it  happened  to  be  oc- 
cupied, at  the  time  when  these  objects  were  formerly  per- 
ceived. In  travelling  along  a  road,  the  sight  of  the  more  re- 
markable scenes  we  meet  with,  frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of 
the  subjects  we  were  thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  last  saw 
them.  Such  facts,  which  are  perfectly  familiar  even  to  the 
vulgar,  might  very  naturally  suggest  the  possibility  of  as- 
sisting the  memory,  by  establishing  a  connection  between 
the  ideas  we  wish  to  remember,  and  certain  sensible  objects, 
which  have  been  found  from  experience  to  make  a  perma- 
ftent  impression  on  the  mind.*  I  have  been  told  of  a  young 
woman,  in  a  very  low  rank  of  life,  who  contrived  a  method 
of  committing  to  memory  the  sermons  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear,  by  fixing  her  attention,  during  the  different 
heads  of  the  discourse,  on  different  compartments  of  the  roof 
bi  the  church  ;  in  such  a  manrier,  as  that  when  she  afterwards 
saw  the  roof,  or  recollected  the  order  in  which  its  compart- 
Hienls  were  disposed,  she  recollected  the  method  which  the 
preacher  had  observed  in  treating  his  subject.  This  con- 
trivance was  perfectly  analogous  to  the  topical  memory  of 
the  ancients  ;  an  art  which,  whatever  be  the  opinion  we  en- 
tertain of  its  use,  is  certainly  entitled,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the 
praise  of  ingenuity. 

Suppose  that  1  were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  different 
apartments  in  some  very  large  building,  and  that  I  had  ac- 
customed myself  to  think  of  these  apartments  always  in  the 
same  invariable  order.  Suppose  farther,  that,  in  preparing 
myself  for  a  public  discourse,  in  which  I  had  occasion  to  treat 
of  a  great  variety  of  particulars,  I  was  anxious  to  fix  in  my 
memory  the  order  1  proposed  to  observe  in  the  communica- 
tion of  my  ideas.  It  is  evident,  that  by  a  proper  division  of 
my  subject  into  heads,  and  by  connecting  each  head  with  a 
particular  apartment,  (which  I  could  easily  do,  by  conceiv- 

*  "  Cum  in  loca  aliqua  post  tcmpus  reversi  siirmis,non  ipsa  agnoscimus  tantum,sed 
"  etiam,  quse  in  his  feceiimus,  reminiscimur,  petsonaeque  subeunt,  nonnunquam  taci^ 
*•  loe  quoque  cogitationes  in  mentem  reveriuntur.  Naia  est  ig'tur,  ut  in  plerisque,  ars 
"  ab  experimento."  QuiNCT.  Inst.  Orat,  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 
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ing  myself  to  be  sitting  in  the  apartment  while  I  was  studying 
the  part  of  ray  discourse  I  meant  to  connect  with  it,),  the  ha- 
bitual order  in  which  these  apartments  occurred  to  my 
thoughts,  would  present  to  me,  in  their  proper  arrangement^ 
and  without  any  effort  on  ray  part,  the  ideas  of  which  I  was 
to  treat.  It  is  also  obvious,  that  a  very  little  practice  would 
enable  me  to  avail  myself  of  this  contrivance,  witljout  any 
embarrassment  or  distraction  of  my  attention.* 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  me  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  particular  object  which  we  suppose  the  speaker 
to  have  in  view  ;  whether,  as  was  too  often  the  case  with  the 
ancient  rhetoricians,  to  bewilder  a  judge,  and  to  silence  an 
adversary  ;  or  fairly  and  candidly  to  lead  an  audience  to 
the  truth.  On  the  former  supposition,  nothing  can  possibly 
give  an  orator  a  greater  superiority,  than  the  possession  of  a 
Secret,  which,  while  it  enables  him  to  express  himself  with 
facility  and  the  appearance  of  method,  puts  it  in  his  power, 
at  the  same  time,  to  dispose  his  arguments  and  his  facts,  in 
whatever  order  he  judges  to  be  the  most  proper  to  mislead 
the  judgment,  and  to  perplex  the  m.eraory,  of  those  whom  he 
addresses.  And  such,  it  is  manifest,  is  the  effect,  not  only  of 
the  topical  memory  of  the  ancients,  but  of  all  other  contri- 
vances which  aid  the  recollection,  upon  any  principle  difTer- 
ent  from  the  natural  and  logical  arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  speak  with  a  view  to 
convince  or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the 
topics  which  they  mean  to  illustrate,  should  be  arranged  in 
an  order  equally  favourable  to  their  own  recollection  and  to 
that  of  their  hearers.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  effectual, 
but  that  method  which  is  suggested  by  the  order  of  their  own 
investigations  ;  a  method  which  leads  the  mind  from  one  ideat 

*  In  so  far  as  it  was  the  object  oflhis  species  of  artificial  memory  to  assist  an  orator 
in  recollecting  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  his  discourse,  the  accounts  of  it,  which 
are  given  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  are  abundantly  satisfactory  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  its  use  was  more  extensive  ;  and  that  it  was  so  contrived,  as  to  facilitate  the 
recollection  of  a  premeditated  comp'osilion.  In  what  manner  this  was  done,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture  from  the  imperfect  explanations  of  the  art  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  modern  times.  The  reader  may  consult  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  ii  cap.  87, 88. 
Rhetor. ad.  Herennmm,  lib,  iii.  cap.  IQ,  et  seq.— Quinotil.  /waf.  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap,  g- 
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to  another,  either  by  means  of  obvious  and  striking  associa- 
tions, or  by  those  relations  which  connect  the  difierehl  steps 
of  a  clear  and  accurate  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  thus  only 
that  the  attention  of  an  audience  can  be  completely  and  in- 
cessantly engaged,  and  that  the  substance  of  a  long  discourse 
can  be  remembered  without  effort.  And  it  is  thus  only  that 
a  speaker,  after  a  mature  consideration  of  his  subject,  cart 
possess  a  just  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  recollection, 
in  stating  all  the  different  premises  which  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion he  wishes  to  establish. 

In  modern  times,  such  contrivances  have  been  very  little, 
if  at  all,  made  use  of  by  public  speakers  ;  but  various  inge* 
nious  attempts  have  been  made,  to  assist  the  memory,  in  ac- 
quiring and  retaining  (hose  branches  of  knowledge  which  it 
has  been  supposed  necessary  for  a  scholar  to  carry  always 
about  with  him  ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  number 
of  particular  details  which  they  involve,  are  not  calculated, 
of  themselves,  to  make  a  very  lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 
Of  this  sort  is  the  Memoria  Technica  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  which 
a  great  deal  of  historical,  chronological,  and  geographical 
knowledge  is  comprised  in  a  set  of  verses,  which  the  student 
is  supposed  to  make  as  familiar  to  himself  as  school-boys  do 
the  rules  of  grammar.     These  verses  are,  in  general,  a  mere 
assemblage  of  propernames,  disposed  in  a  rude  sort  of  mea- 
sure ;  some  slight  alterations  being  occasionally  made  on  the 
final  syllables  of  the  words,  so  as  to  be  significant  (accord- 
ing to  certain  principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work)  of  important  dates,  or  of  other  particulars  which  it  ap- 
peared to  the  author  useful  to  associate  with  the  names. 

I  have  heard  very  opposite  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
utility  of  this  ingenious  system.  The  prevailing  opinion  is, 
I  believe,  against  it ;  although  it  has  been  mentioned  in  terms 
of  high  approbation  by  some  writers  of  eminence.  Dr. 
Priestley,  whose  judgment  in  matters  of  this  sort,  is  certainly 
entitled  to  respect,  has  said,  that  "  it  is  a  method  so  easily 
"  learned,  and  which  may  be  of  so  much  use  in  recollecting 
■•'  dales,  when  other  methods  are  not  at  hand,  that  he  thinks 
*'  all  persons  of  a  liberal  education  inexcusable,  who  will 
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"  not  take  the  small  degree  of  pains  that  is  necessary  to  make 
"  themselves  masters  of  it  ;  or  who  think  any  thing  mean^ 
"  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  so  useful  and  conve- 
"  nient."* 

In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  contrivance 
of  the  same  kind,  to  a  particular  person,  a  great  deal  must 
depend  on  the  species  of  memory  which  he  has  received  from 
nature,  or  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  early  education. 
Some  men,  (as  I  already  remarked,  especially  among  thos^ 
who  have  been  habitually  exercised  in  childhood  in  getting 
by  heart  grammar  rules,)  have  an  extraordinary  facility  in  ac- 
quiring and  retaining  the  most  barbarous  and  the  most  in- 
significant verses  ;  which  another  person  would  find  as  diffi- 
cult to  remember,  as  the  geographical  and  chronological  de- 
tails of  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  art  to  relieve  the  memo- 
ry. Allowing,  therefore,  the  general  utility  of  the  art,  no 
one  method,  perhaps,  is  entided  to  an  exclusive  preference  ; 
as  one  contrivance  may  be  best  suited  to  the  faculties  of  one 
person,  and  a  very  different  one  to  those  of  another. 

One  important  objection  applies  to  all  of  them,  that  they 
accustom  the  mind  to  associate  ideas  by  accidental  and  arbi- 
trary connections  ;  and,  therefore,  how  much  soever  they 
may  contribute,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  acquired  knowledge,  they  are,  perhaps,  of 
little  real  service  to  us,  when  we  are  seriously  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  I  own,  too,  I  am  very  doubtful  with 
respect  to  the  utility  of  a  great  part  of  that  information  which 
they  arc  commonly  employed  to  impress  on  the  memorvj  and 
on  which  the  generality  of  learned  men  are  disposed  to  value 
themselves.  It  certainly  is  of  no  use,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is 
subservient  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity  ;  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  it  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention, 
■which  might  have  been  employed  in  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  human  knowledge.  To  those,  however,  who  are  of 
a  different  opinion,  such  contrivances  as  Mr.  Grey's  may  be 
extremely  useful :  and  to  all  men  they  may  be  of  service,  in 
fixing  in  the  memory  those  insulated  and  uninteresting  par- 

*  Letters  on  History,  p,  157. 
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liculars,  which  it  is  either  necessary  for  ihem  to  be  acquainted 
with,  from  their  situation  ;  or  which  custom  has  rendered,  in 
the  common  opinion,  essential  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. I  would,  in  particular,  recommend  this  author's  method 
of  recollecting  dates,  by  substituting  letters  for  the  numeral 
cyphers  ;  and  forming  these  letters  into  words,  and  the  words 
into  verses.  I  have  found  it,  at  least  in  my  own  case,  the 
most  eiFectual  of  all  such  contrivances  3f  which  I  have  had 
experience. 


SECTION  VIL 

Continuation  of  the  same  Subject-^Importance  of  making  a  proper  Seftction  among 
the  Objects  of  our  Knowledge,  in  order  to  deriw  Advanage  from  the  Acquisitions 
of  Memory. 

The  cultivation  of  Memory,  with  all  the  helps  that  we  can 
derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of  little  use  to  us,  unless  we 
make  a  proper  selection  of  the  particulars  to  be  remember- 
ed. Such  a  selection  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  profit  by 
reading ;  and  still  more  so,  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  obser- 
vation, to  which  every  man  is  indebted  for  Ijy  far  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  knowledge. 

When  we  first  enter  on  any  new  literary  parsuit,  we  com- 
monly find  our  efforts  of  attention  painful  anc]  unsatisfactory. 
We  have  no  discrimination  in  our  curiosity,  ^nd  by  grasping 
at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  making  those  moderate  acquisi- 
tions which  are  suited  to  our  limited  faculties.  As  our  know- 
ledge extends,  we  learn  to  know  what  particulars  are  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  us,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  directing  our  ex- 
amination to  these,  without  distracting  the  attention  with 
others.  It  is  partly  owing  to  a  similar  circumstance,  that 
most  readers  complain  of  a  defect  of  memory,  when  they 
first  enter  on  the  study  of  history.  They  cannot  separate 
important  from  triflihg  facts,  and  find  themselves  unable  to 
retain  any  thing,  from  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  whole. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  our  attention  in  the 
course  of  our  studies,  it  is  useful,  before  engaging  in  particu- 
Tar  pursuits,  to  acquire  as  familiar  an  acquaintance  as  possi- 
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ble  with  the  great  outlines  of  the  different  branches  of  sci- 
ence ;  with  the  most  important  conclusions,  which  have  hither- 
to been  formed  in  them,  and  with  the  most  important  deside- 
rata which  remain  to  be  supplied.  In  the  case  too  of  those 
parts  of  knowledge,  ivhich  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  formation 
of  philosophical  systems,  it  may  be  of  use  to  study  the  vari- 
ous hypothetical  theories  which  have  been  proposed  for  con- 
necting together  ai^  arranging  the  phenomena.  By  such 
general  views  alon(|  we  can  prevent  ourselves  from  being 
lost,  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  particulars,  or  can  engage  in  a 
course  of  extensive  >nd  various  reading,  with  an  enlightened 
and  discriminating  fttention.  While  (hey  withdraw  our  no- 
tice from  barren  ar?d  insulated  facts,  they  direct  it  to  such  as 
tend  to  illustrate  p-i-inciples  which  have  either  been  already 
established,  or  wliich,  from  having  that  degree  of  connertion 
among  themselvei,  which  is  necessary  to  give  plausibrlity  to 
a  hypothetical  theory,  are  likely  to  furnish,  in  time,  the  ma- 
terials of  a  juster  system. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon  have,  I  think,  been 
led,  in  their  2eal  for  the  method  of  induction,  to  censure 
hypothetical  tieories  wMth  too  great  a  degree  of  severit}^ 
Such  theories  iiave  certainly  been  frequently  of  use,  in  put- 
ting philosophers  upon  the  road  of  discovery.  Indeed,  it 
has  probably  teen  in  this  way,  that  most  discoveries  have 
been  made  ;  for  although  a  knowledge  of  facts  must  be  prior 
to  the  formatior  of  a  just  theory,  yet  a  hypothetical  theory 
is  generally  our  best  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  useful  facts. 
If  a  man,  without  forming  to  himself  any  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  unknown  laws  of  nature,  were  to  set  himself 
merely  to  accumulate  facts  at  random,  he  might,  per- 
haps, stumble  upon  some  important  discovery  ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  labours  would  be  wholly  use- 
less. Every  philosophical  inquirer,  before  he  begins  a  set 
of  experiments,  has  some  general  principle  in  his  view, 
which  he  suspects  to  be -a  law  of  nature  :*  and  although 

*  "  Recte  siquidem  Plato,  «  Qui  aliqaid  qvmh,  id  ipsum,  quod  quaeril  generali 
quadatnnotione  comprehendit:  aliter,  qui  fieri  potest,  ut  illud,  cum  fuerit  inventum, 
agnoscal  ?"  Id  circo  quo  amplior  el  certior  fuerit  anticipatio  nostra  j  eo  magi- 
<lirecta  et  compendiosa  erit  investigatio."       De  Aug.  Scieni.  lib.  v.  cap.  ?. 
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his  conjectures  may  be  often  wrong,  yet  they  serve  to  give 
his  inquiries  a  particular  direction,  and  to  bring  under  his 
eye  a  number  of  facts  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other.     It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  attempts   to 
discover  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  have  led  to  many  useful  discoveries  in  chemistry  and 
mathematics.     And  they  have  plainly  done  so,  merely  by 
limiting  the  field  of  observation  and  inquiry,  and  checking 
that  indiscriminate  and  desultory  attention  which  is  so  na- 
tural to  an  indolent  mind.     A  hypothetical  theory,  however 
erroneous,  may  answer  a  similar  purpose.     "  Prudens  inter- 
"  rogatio,'**    (says   Lord  Bacon.)    "  est  dimidium  scienliag. 
*'  Vaga  enim  experientia  et   se  tantum  sequens  mera  pal- 
"  patio  est,  et  homines  potius  stupefaoit    quam  informal." 
What,  indeed,  are  Newton's  queries,  but  so  many  hypothe- 
ses which  are  proposed  as  subjects  of  examination  to  philo- 
sophers ?     And  did  not  even  the  great  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion take  its  first  rise  from  a  fortunate  conjecture  ? 

While,  therefore,  we  maintain,  with  the  followers  of  Bacon, 
that  no  theory  is  to  be  admitted  as  proved,  any  farther  than  it 
is  supported  by  facts,  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  acknow- 
ledge our  obligations  to  those  writers  who  hazard  their  con- 
jectures lo  the  world  with  modesty  and  diffidence.  And  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a  systematizing 
tiu*n  are  not  now.  so  useless  as  formerly  ;  for  we  are  already 
possessed  of  a  great  slock  of  facts  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  theory  so  bad  as  not  to  bring  together  a  number  of  par- 
ticulars which  have  a  certain  degree  of  relation  or  analogy 
to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  our  various 
studies  ;  whether  they  are  conducted  in  the  way  of  reading, 
or  of  observation.  From  neither  of  these  two  sources  of 
information  can  we  hope  to  derive  much  advantage,  unless 
we  have  some  general  principles  to  direct  our  attention  to 
proper  objects. 

With  respect  to  observation,  some  farther  cautions  may 
be  useful  ;  for  in  guarding  against  an  indiscriminate  accu- 
fliulation  of  particulars,  it  is  possible  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
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extreme,  and  to  acquire  a  habit  of  inattention  to  the  phe- 
nomena which  present  themselves  to  our  senses.  The  for- 
mer is  the  errot  of  aien  of  little  education  :  the  latter  is  more 
common  among  men  of  retirement  and  study. 

One  of  the  chief  effects  of  a  liberal  education,  is  to  ena- 
ble us  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  present  objects  of 
our  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at  pleasure  on  the  past,  the 
absent,  or  the  future.  But  when  we  are  led  to  carry  these 
efforts  to  an  excess,  either  from  a  warm  and  romantic  im- 
agination, or  from  an  anxious  and  sanguine  temper,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  power  of  observation  is  likely  to  be  weaken-  , 
ed,  and  habits  of  inattention  to  be  contracted. — The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  too  early  an  indulgence  in  phi- 
losophical pursuits,  before  the  mind  has  been  prepared  for 
the  study  of  general  truths,  by  exercising  its  faculties  among 
particular  objects,  and  particular  occurrences.  In  this  way, 
it  contracts  an  aversion  to  the  examination  of  details,  from 
the  pleasure  which  it  has  experienced  in  the  contemplation 
or  in  the  discovery  of  general  principles.  Both  of  these 
turns  of  thought,  however,  presuppose  a  certain  degree  of 
observation  ;  for  the  materials  of  imagination  are  supplied 
by  the  senses  ;  and  the  general  truths  which  occupy  the 
philosopher  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  him,  if  he  was 
a  total  stranger  to  all  experience  with  respect  to  the  course 
of  nature  and  of  human  life.  The  observations,  indeed, 
which  are  made  by  men  of  a  warm  imagination,  are  likely 
to  be  inaccurate  and  fallacious,  and  those  of  the  speculative 
philosopher,  are  frequently  carried  no  farther  than  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  terms  which  relate  to 
the  subjects  of  his  reasoning  ;  but  both  the  one  and  the 
other  must  have  looked  abroad  occasionally  at  nature,  and 
at  the  world  ;  if  not  to  ascertain  facts  by  actual  examination, 
at  least  to  store  their  minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphysician,  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  fa- 
culties and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only  man  who  pos- 
sesses within  himself  the  materials  of  his  speculations  and  rea- 
sonings. It  is  accordingly  among  this  class  of  literary  men, 
that  habits  of  inattention  to  things  external  have  been  carried 
to  the  greatest  extreme. 

,    •   ,  ■if',  ^  ,       .      J       3  >dlA  , 
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It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  reflection, 
(by  which  he  means  the  power  of  attending  to  the  subjects 
of  our  consciousness,)  is  the  last  of  our  intellectual  faculties 
which  unfolds  itself  5  and  that  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
it  never  unfolds  itself  at  all.  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which 
being  subservient  merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphysical 
curiosity,  it  is  not  essentially  necessary  for  us  to  possess,  in 
any  considerable  degree.  The  power  of  observation,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  even  of 
our  animal  existence,  discovers  itself  in  infants  long  before 
they  attain  the  use  of  speech ;  or  rather,  I  should  have  said, 
as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world:  and  where  nature  is 
allowed  free  scope,  it  continues  active  and  vigorous  through 
life.  It  was  plainly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  in  infancy 
and  youth  it  should  occupy  the  mind  almost  exclusively,  and 
that  we  should  acquire  all  our  necessary  information  before 
engaging  in  speculations  which  are  less  essential ;  and  ac- 
cordingly this  is  the  history  of  the  intellectual  progress,  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  individuals.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  difficulty  of  metaphysical  researches  is  undoubt- 
edly much  increased  ;  for  the  mind  being  constantly  occupi- 
ed in  the  earlier  part  of  life  about  the  properties  and  laws  of 
matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to  the  subjects  of  con- 
sciousness, which  are  not  to  be  surmounted,  without  a  degree 
of  patience  and  pf;rseverance  of  which  few  men  are  capable  : 
but  the  inconvenience  would  evidently  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased, if  the  order  of  nature  had,  in  this  respect,  been  re- 
versed, and  if  the  curiosity  had  been  excited  at  as  early  a  pe- 
riod, by  the  phenomena  of  the  intellectual  world  as  by  those 
of  the  material.  Of  what  would  have  happened  on  this  sup- 
position, we  may  form  a  judgment  from  those  men  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  excessive  indulgence  in  metaphysical  pur- 
suits, have  wcaiccned,  to  an  unnatural  degree,  their  capacity 
of  attending  to  external  objects  and  occurrences.  Few  me- 
taphysicians, perhaps,  are  to  be  found,  who  are  not  deficient 
in  the  power  of  observation  :  for,  although  a  taste  for  such 
abstract  speculations  is  far  from  being  common,  it  is  more 
apt,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  when  it  has  once  been  formed, 

VOL.    1,  44 
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to  take  an  exclusive  hold  of  the  mind,  and  to  shut  up  the 
other  sources  of  intellectual  improvement.  As  the  metaphy- 
sician carries  within  himself  the  materials  of  his  reasoning, 
he  is  not  under  a  necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of 
speculation  or  amusement ;  and  unless  he  be  very  careful  to 
guard  against  the  effects  of  his  favourite  pursuits,  he  is  in 
more  danger  than  literary  men  of  any  other  denomination,  to 
lose  all  interest  about  the  common  and  proper  objects  of  hu- 
jnan  curiosity. 

To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I  apprehend  thai 
the  study  of  the  mind  should  form  the  last  branch  of  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  ;  an  order  which  nature  herself  seems  to 
point  out,  by  what  I  have  already  remarked,  with  respect  to 
the  developeraent  of  our  faculties.  After  the  understanding 
is  well  stored  with  particular  facts,  and  has  been  conversant 
with  particular  scientific  pursuits,  it  will  be  enabled  to  specu- 
late concerning  its  own  powers  with  additional  advantage, 
and  will  run  no  hazard  of  indulging  too  far  in  such  inquiries. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  on  this  as  well  as  on  many 
other  accounts,  than  the  common  practice  which  is  followed 
in  our  universities,  of  beginning  a  course  of  philosophical 
education  with  the  study  of  logic.  If  this  order  were  com- 
pletely reversed,  and  if  the  study  of  logic  were  delayed  till 
after  the  mind  of  the  student  was  well  stored  with  particular 
facts  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in  natural  and  civil  history,  his 
attention  might  be  led  with  the  most  important  advantage, 
and  without  any  danger  to  his  power  of  observation,  to  an 
examination  of  his  own  faculties  ;  which,  besides  opening  to 
him  a  new  and  pleasing  field  of  speculation,  would  enable 
him  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  of  the  acquisitions 
he  has  made,  of  the  habits  he  has  formed,  and  of  the  farther 
improvements  of  which  his  mind  is  susceptible. 

In  general,  wherever  habits  of  inattention,  and  an  incaj)a- 
city  of  observation,  are  very  remarkable,  they  will  be  found 
to  have  arisen  from  some  defect  in  early  education.  I  al- 
ready remarked,  that,  when  nature  is  allowed  free  scope,  the 
curiosity,  during  early  youth,  is  alive  to  every  external  ob- 
ject, and  to  every  external  occurrence,  while  the  powers  of 
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imagination  and  reflection  do  not  display  themselves  till  a 
much  later  period  ;  the  former  till  about  the  age  of  jiuberty, 
and  the  latter  till  we  approach  to  manhood.  It  sometimes, 
however,  happens  that,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  dispo- 
sition of  mind,  or  of  an  infirm  bodily  constitution,  a  child  is 
led  to  seek  amusement  from  books,  and  to  lose  a  relish  for 
those  recreations  which  are  suited  to  his  age.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  ordinary  progress  of  the  intellectual  powers  is 
prematurely  quickened  ;  but  that  best  of  all  educations  is  lost, 
which  nature  has  prepared  both  for  the  philosopher  and  the 
man  of  the  world,  amidst  the  active  sj)orts  and  the  hazardous 
adventures  of  childhood.  It  is  from  these  alone  that  we  can 
acquire,  not  only  that  force  of  character  which  is  suited  to 
the  more  arduous  situations  of  life,  but  that  complete  and 
prompt  command  of  attention  to  things  external,  without 
which  the  highest  endowments  of  the  understanding,  however 
they  may  ft  a  man  for  the  solitary  speculations  of  the  closet, 
are  but  of  little  use  in  the  practice  of  affairs,  or  for  enabling 
him  to  profit  by  his  personal  experience. 

Where,  however,  such  habits  of  inattention  have  unfortu- 
nately been  contracted,  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  them  as 
perfectly  incurable.  The  attention,  indeed,  as  I  formerly 
remarked,  can  seldom  be  forced  in  particular  instances  ;  but 
we  may  gradually  learn  to  place  the  objects  we  wish  to  at* 
lend  to,  in  lights  more  interesting  than  those  in  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  view  them.  Much  may  be  expect- 
ed from  a  change  of  scene,  and  a  change  of  pursuits  ;  but 
above  all,  much  may  be  expected  from  foreign  travel.  The 
objects  which  wc  meet  with  excite  our  surprise  by  their  no- 
velty ;  and  in  this  manner  we  not  only  gradually  acquire  the 
power  of  observing  and  examining  them  with  attention,  but, 
from  the  effects  of  contrast,  the  curiosity  comes  to  be  roused 
with  respect  to  the  corresponding  objects  in  our  own  country, 
which,  from  our  early  familiarity  with  them,  we  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  overlook.  In  this  respect  the  effects  of 
foreign  travel,  in  directing  the  attention  to  familiar  objects 
';ind  Qccurrences,  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  the 
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Study  of  a  dead  or  of  a  foreign  language  produces,  in  leading 
the  curiosity  to  examine  the  grammatical  structure  of  our  own. 
Considerable  advantage  may  also  be  derived,  in  overcom- 
ing the  habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may  have  contracted 
to  particular  subjects,  from  studying  the  systems,  true  or 
false,  which  philosophers  have  proposed  for  explaining  or 
for  arranging  the  facts  connected  with  them.  By  means  of 
these  systems,  not  only  is  the  curiosity  circumscribed  and  di- 
rected, instead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but, 
in  consequence  of  our  being  enabled  to  connect  facts  with 
general  principles,  it  becomes  interested  in  the  examination 
of  those  particulars  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped 
pur  notice. 

SECTION  VIIL 

Of  the  Connection  between  Memory  and  Philosophical  Genius, 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  genius  is  seldom  united 
with  a  very  tenacious  memory.  So  far,  however,  as  my 
own  observation  has  reached,  I  can  scarcely  recollect  one 
person  who  possesses  the  former  of  these  qualities,  without  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  the  latter. 

On  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  indeed,  the  common 
opinion  has  some  appearance  of  truth;  for,  we  aie  naturally 
led,  in  consequence  of  the  topics  about  which  conversation  is 
usually  emjiloyed,  to  estimate  the  extent  of  memory,  by  the 
impressipr)  which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  it,  and  these 
in  general  escape  the  recollection  of  a  man  of  ability,  not  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  retain  them,  but  because  he  does  not 
attend  to  them.  It  is  probable,  likewise,  that  accidental  as- 
sociations, founded  on  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  may 
make  but  a  slight  impression  on  his  mind.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  his  stock  of  facts  is  small.  They  arc 
connected  together  in  his  memory  by  principles  of  associa- 
tion, different  from  those  .which  prevail  in  ordinary  minds  -. 
and  t|)ey  are  on  that  very  account  the  more  useful  :  for  as 
the  associations  are  founded  upon  real  connections  among 
the  ideas,  (althougli  they  may  be  less  conducive  to  the  fluen- 
cy, and  perhaps  to  the  wit  of  convor'-ation.)  they  are  of  in^ 
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comjTiarably  greater  use  in  suggesting  facts  which  are  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  reasoning  or  for  invention. 

It  Irequently  happens,  too,  that  a  man  of  genius,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  peculiarly  strong  attachment  to  a  particular  sub- 
ject, may  first  feel  a  want  of  inclination,  and  may  afterwards 
acquire  a  want  of  capacity  of  attending  to  common  occuri-en- 
ces.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  stock  of  ideas  in  his 
mind,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  other  men  ;  and  that  however 
un profitably  he  may  have  directed  his  curiosity,  the  igno- 
rance which  he  discovers  on  ordinary  subjects  does  not 
arise  from  a  want  of  memory,  but  from  a  peculiarity  in  the 
selection  which  he  has  made  of  the  objects  of  his  study. 

Montaigne*  frequently  complains  in  his  writings,  of  his 
want  of  memory  ;  and  he  indeed  gives  many  very  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  his  ignorance  on  some  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary topics  of  information.  But  it  is  obvious  to  any  person 
who  reads  his  works  with  attention,  that  this  ignorance  did 
not  proceed  from  an  original  defect  of  memory,  but  from  the 
singular  and  whimsical  direction  which  his  curiosity  had 
taken  at  an  early  period  of  life.  "  I  can  do  nothing,"  says 
he,  "  without  my  memorandum  book  ;  and  so  great  is  my 
-•  difficulty  in  remembering  propel*  names,  that  I  am  forced 
"  to  call  my  domestic  servants  by  their  offices.  I  am  igno- 
^*  rant  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in  use  ;  of  the  difFer- 
••  ence  of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  the  earth  and  in 
'•  the  granary  ;  what  use  leaven  is  of  in  making  bread,  and 
^-  why  wine  must  stand  some  time  in  the  vat  before  it  fer- 
*•  ments."  Yet  the  same  author  appears  evidently,  from 
his  writings,  to  have  had  his  memory  stored  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  apothegms,  and  of  historical  passages,  which  had 
struck  his  imagination  ;  and  to  have  been  familiarly  ac- 
quainted, not  only  with  the  names,  but  with  the  absurd  and 
exploded  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  with  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  the  plenum  and  va- 
cuum of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the  water  of  Thalcs, 
(he  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the  infinite  of  Parmenides,  and 

"11  a' est  hoianoe  a  qui  il  sicse  si  mal  de  se  meiler  de  purler  do  mcmoire. 
«Jar  je  n'en  reiognoy  quasi  irarc  en  rnoy  ;  et  ne  pense  qu'il  y  cii  ait  an  monde 
voe  a-'tre    si  ^narv^illenj.e  en  defuiltance-.       Essuis  rfr  Montaigne.  Ii\-.  i.  c!i   i>. 
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the  unity  of  Musaeus.  In  complaining  too  of  his  want  of 
presence  of  mind,  he  indirectly  acknowledges  a  degree  of 
memory,  which,  if  it  had  been  judiciously  employed,  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  all 
those  common  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  deficient.  "  Wiien  1  have  an  oration  to  speak,'' 
says  he,  "of  any  considerable  length,  lam  reduced  to  the 
^' miserable  necessity  of  getting  it,  word  for  word,  by  heart." 

The  strange  and  apparent  inconhistent  combination  of  know- 
ledge and  ignorance  which  the  writings  of  Montaigne  exhibit, 
led  Malebranche  (who  seems  to  have  formed  too  low  an  opinion 
both  of  his  genius  and  character)  to  tax  him  with  affectation  ; 
and  even  to  call  in  question  the  credibility  ofsomeof  his  as- 
sertions. But  no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  most 
amusing  author,  can  reasonably  suspect  his  veracity  ;  and, 
in  the  present  instance,  I  can  give  him  complete  credit,  not 
only  from  my  general  opinion  of  his  sincerity,  but  from 
having  observed,  in  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  more 
than  one  example  of  the  same  sort  of  combination  ;  not  in- 
deed carried  to  such  a  length  as  Montaigne  describes,  but 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  it. 

The  observations  which  have  already  been  made,  account, 
in  part,  for  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion,  that  genius 
and  memory  are  seldom  united  in  great  degrees  in  the  same 
person ;  and  at  the  same  time  shew,  that  some  of  the  facts 
on  which  that  opinion  is  founded,  do  not  justify  such  a  con- 
clusion. Besidrs  these,  however,  there  are  other  circum- 
stances, which  at  first  view,  seem  rather  to  indicate  an  incon- 
sistency between  extensive  memory  and  original  genius. 

The  species  of  memory  which  excites  the  greatest  degree 
of  admiration  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  is  a  me- 
mory for  detached  and  insulated  facts  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
those  men  who  are  possessed  of  it,  are  very  seldom  distin- 
guished by  the  higher  gifts  of  the  mind.  Such  a  species  of 
memory  is  unfavourable  to  philosophical  arrangement,  be- 
cause it  in  part  supplies  the  place  of  arrangement.  One  great 
use  of  philosophy,  as  I  already  shewed,  is  to  give  us  an  ex- 
tonsive  command  of  particular  truths,  by  furnishing  us  with 
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general  principles,  under  which  a  number  of  such  truths  is 
comprehendecl.  A  person  in  whose  mind  casual  associa- 
tions of  tmie  and  place  make  a  lasting  impression,  has  not 
the  same  inducements  to  philosophize,  with  others  who  con- 
nect facts  together,  chiefly  by  the  relations  of  cause  and 
eflfect,  or  of  premises  and  conclusion.  1  have  heard  it 
observed,  that  those  men  who  have  risen  to  the  greatest 
eminence  in  the  profession  of  law,  have  been  in  general 
such  as  had,  at  first,  an  aversion  to  the  study.  The  rea- 
son probably  is,  that  to  a  mind  fond  of  general  princi- 
ples, every  study  must  be  at  first  disgusting,  which  pre- 
sents to  it  a  chaos  of  fticts  apparently  unconnected  with 
each  other.  But  this  love  of  arrangement,  if  united  with 
persevering  industry,  will  at  last  conquer  every  difficulty  5 
will  introduce  order  into  what  seemed  on  a  superficial  view, 
a  mass  of  confusion,  and  reduce  the  dry  and  uninteresting 
detail  of  positive  statutes  into  a  system  comparatively  lu- 
minous and  beautiful. 

The  observation,  I  believe,  may  be  made  more  general, 
and  may  be  apj)lied  to  every  science  in  which  there  is  a  great 
multiplicity  of  facts  to  be  remembered.  A  man  destitute  of 
genius  may,  with  little  effort,  treasure  up  in  his  memory  a 
jiumbor  of  particulars  in  chemistry  or  natural  history,  which 
he  refers  to  no  principle,  and  from  which  he  deduces  no  con- 
clusion ;  and  from  his  facility  in  acquiring  this  stock  of  infor- 
mation, may  flatter  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  possesses 
a  natural  taste  for  these  branches  of  knowledge.  But  they 
who  are  really  destined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science, 
when  they  first  enter  on  new  pursuits,  feel  their  attention 
distracted,  and  their  memory  overloaded  with  facts  among 
which  they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are  sometimes  apt  to 
despair  entirely  of  their  future  progress.  In  due  time,  how- 
ever, their  superiority  appears,  and  arises  in  part  from  that 
very  dissatisfaction  which  they  at  first  experienced,  and 
which  does  not  cease  to  stimulate  their  inquiries,  till  they 
arc  enabled  10  trace,  amidst  a  chaos  of  apparently  uncon- 
nected meterials,  that  simplicity  and  beauty  which  always 
characterize  the  operations  of  nature. 
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There  are,  besides,  other  circumstances  which  retard  the 
progress  of  a  man  of  genius,  when  he  enters  on  a  new  pur- 
suit, and  which  sometimes  render  him  apparently  inferior  to 
those  who  are  possessed  of  ordinary  capacity,  A  want  of 
curiosity,*  and  of  invention,  facilitates  greatly  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  It  renders  the  mind  passive  in  receiving 
the  ideas  of  others,  and  saves  all  the  time  which  might  be 
employed  in  examining  their  foundation,  or  in  tracing  their 
consequences.  They  who  are  possessed  of  much  acuteness 
and  originality,  enter  with  difficulty  into  the  views  of  others ; 
not  from  any  defect  in  their  power  of  apprehension,  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they  have  not  ex- 
amined ;  and  because  their  attention  is  often  seduced  by 
their  own  speculations. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  a  mau 
of  genius  is  likely  to  find  himself  surpassed  by  others  :  he 
has  commonly  his  information  much  less  at  command,  than 
those  who  are  possessed  of  an  inferior  degree  of  originality  ; 
and,  what  is  somewihat  remarkable,  he  has  it  least  of  all  at 
command  on  those  subjects  on  which  he  has  found  his  inven- 
tion most  fertile.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Pemberton,  was  often  at  a  loss,  when  the  conversation  turn- 
ed on  his  own  discoveries. t  It  is  probable  that  they  made 
but  a  slight  impression  on  his  mind,  and  that  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  inventive  powers  prevented  him  from  taking  mucli 
pains  to  treasure  them  up  in  his  memory.  Men  of  little  inge- 
nuity sf  Idom  forget  the  ideas  they  acquire  ;  because  they  know 
that  when  an  occasion  occurs  for  applying  their  knowledge 
to  use,  they  must  trust  to  memory  and  not  to  invention.  Ex- 
plain an  arithmetical  rule  to  a  person  of  common  understand- 
ing, Vi'ho  is  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  science  ■; 
he  will  soon  get  the  rule  by  heart,  and  become  dexterous  in 
the  application  of  it.  Another,  of  more  ingenuity,  will  ex- 
amine the  principle  of  the  rule  before  he  applies  it  to  use,_ 
and  will  scarcely  take  th'e  trouble  to  commit  to  memory  a 

*I  mean  a  want  of  curiosily  ahout  truth.  '•  Tliere  are  many  oiRn,"  says  Dr.  BiU- 
]oT,  "  who  have  a  strong  curio-ily  lo  kr.Dw  w  !...;t  is  fait!,  who  have  lil'J:^  or  no  riuifsi- 
"  t}-  to  know  what  is  irne. " 

f  5w  Xote  (T.^ 
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process  which  he  knows  he  can,  at  any  lime,  with  a  little  re= 
flection,  recover.  The  consequence  will  be,  that,  in  the 
practice  of  calculation,  he  will  appear  more  slow  and  hesita- 
ting, than  if  he  followed  the  received  rules  of  arithmetie 
without  reflection  or  reasoning* 

Something  of  the  same  kind  happens  every  day  in  con- 
versation. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  we  an- 
nounce in  it,  are  not  the  immediate  result  of  reasoning  on  the 
spot,  but  have  been  previously  formed  in  the  closet,  or  per- 
haps have  been  adopted  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  others,. 
The  promptitude,  therefore,  with  which  a  man  decides  in  or- 
dinary discourse,  is  not  a  certain  test  of  the  quickness  of  his 
apprehension  ;*  as  it  may  perhaps  arise  from  those  uncom- 
mon efforts  to  furnish  the  memory  with  acquired  knowledge, 
by  which  men  of  slow  parts  endeavour  to  compensate  for 
their  want  of  invention  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  consciousness  of  originality  may  give  rise  to  a 
manner  apparently  embarrassed,  by  leading  the  person  who 
feels  it,  to  trust  too  much  to  extempore  exertions.t 

In  general,  I  believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
those  who  carry  about  with  them  a  great  degree  of  acquired 
information,  which  they  have  always  at  command,  or  who 
have  rendered  their  own  discoveries  so  familiar  to  them,  as 
always  to  be  in  a  condition  to  explain  them,  without  recollec- 
tion, are  very  seldom  possessed  of  much  invention,  or  even  of 
much  quickness  of  apprehension.  A  man  of  original  genius, 
who  is  fond  of  exercising  his  reasoning  powers  anew,  on 
©very  point  as  it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  submit  to 

*  Memoria  facit  prompt!  ingeiiii  famam,  lU  ilia  quae  dicimus,  noa  domo  attulissej 
sed  ibi  prolinus  sumpsisse  videamur.  QniNCTiL.  Inst.  Oral.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 

fin  the  (bre^oinj;  observations  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied,  that  originality  of 
genius  is  iiicompuiible  with  a  ready  recollection  of  acquired  knowledge ;  but  only 
that  it  has  a  tendency  unfavourable  to  it,  and  that  more  time  and  practice  will  com- 
monly be  necesi-iiry  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  a  man  of  invention  to  the  ideas  ofothers, 
or  even 'to  the  conclusions  of  his  own  understanding,  than  are  requisite  in  ordinary 
cases.  Habits  of  literary  conversation,  and,  still  more,  habits  of  extempore  discus- 
sion, in  a  popular  assembly,  are  peculiarly  useful  in  giving  us  a  ready  and  practical 
command  of  our  knowled -e.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  following  aphorism  of 
Bacon  :  "  Reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a  correct  man,  and  speaking  a  ready 
man."  See  a  commentary  on  this  aphorism  in  one  of  the  Nunibers  of  the  Adventurer. 

VOL.  I,  45 
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rehearse  the  ideas  of  others,  or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  has  deduced  from  previous  reflection,  often 
appears,  to  superficial  observers,  to  fall  below  the  l^vel  of 
ordinary  understandings  ;  while  another,  destitute  both  of 
quickness  and  invention,  is  admired  for  that  promptitude  in 
his  decisions,  which  arises  from  the  inferiority  of  his  intellec- 
tual abilities. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of  the  last  de- 
scription  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  conversation  they  form  the 
most  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  most  instructive  companions. 
How  inexhaustible  soever  the  invention  of  an  individual  may 
be,  the  variety  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  mass  of  useful  and  curious  information  of 
which  the  world  is  already  possessed.  The  conversation, 
accordingly,  of  men  of  genius,  is  sometimes  extremely  limi- 
ted ;  and  is  interesting  to  the  few  alone,  who  know  the  va- 
lu' ,  and  who  can  distinguish  the  marks  of  originality.  In 
consequence  too  of  that  partiality  which  every  man  feels  for 
his  own  speculations,  they  are  more  in  danger  of  being  dog- 
matical and  disputatious,  than  those  who  have  no  system 
which  they  are  interested  to  defend. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  authors.  A  book 
which  contains  the  discoveries  of  one  individual  only,  may 
be  admired  by  a  few,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  science  to  which  it  relates,  but  it  has 
litde  chance  for  popularity  with  the  multitude.  An  author 
"who  possesses  industry  sufficient  to  collect  the  ideas  of  others, 
and  judgment  sufficient  to  arrange  them  skilfully,  is  the  most 
likely  person  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  literary  fame  :  and 
although,  in  the  opinion  of  enlightened  judges,  invention 
forms  the  chief  characteristic  of  genius,  yet  it  commonly  hap- 
pens that  the  objects  of  public  admiration  are  men  who  are 
much  less  distinguished  by  this  quality,  than  by  extensive 
learning  and  cultivated  taste.  Perhaps  too,  for  the  multi- 
tude, the  latter  class  of  authors  is  the  most  useful  ;  as  their 
writings  contain  the  more  solid  discoveries  which  others 
have  brought  to  light,  separated  from  those  errors  with 
which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the  first  formation  of  a  system. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

OF    IMAGINATION. 

SECTION  I. 

Analysis  of  Imagination. 

IN  attempting  to  draw  the  line  between  Conception  and 
Imagination,  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  province  of 
the  former  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact  transcript  of  what 
we  have  formerly  felt  and  perceived ;  that  of  the  latter,  to 
make  a  selection  of  qualities  and  of  circumstances  from  a  va- 
riety of  different  objects,  and  by  combining  and  disposing 
these,  to  form  a  new  creation  of  its  own. 

According  to  the  definitions  adopted,  in  general,  by  mo- 
dern philosophers,  the  province  of  imagination  would  appear 
to  be  limited  to  objects  of  sight.  "  It  is  the  sense  of  sight," 
(says  Mr.  Addison,)  "  which  furnishes  the  Imagination 
*'  with  its  ideas ;  so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  Imagination,  I 
"  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects,  either  when 
"  we  have  them  actually  in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their 
"  ideas  into  our  minds,  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions,  or 
"  any  the  like  occasions.  We  cannot,  indeed,  have  a  single 
"  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did  not  make  its  first  entrance 
"  through  the  sight."  Agreeably  to  the  same  view  of  the 
subject,  Dr.  Rcid  observes,  that  "  Imagination  properly  sig- 
"  nifies  a  lively  conception  of  objects  of  sight ;  the  former 
"  power  being  distinguished  from  the  latter,  as  a  part  from 
"  the  whole." 

That  this  limitation  of  the  province  of  Imagination  to  one 
particular  class  of  our  perceptions  is  altogether  arbitrary, 
seems  to  me  to  be  evident  ;  for,  although  the  greater  part  of 
the  materials  which  imagination  combines  be  supplied  by 
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this  sense,  it  is  nevertheless  indisputable,  that  our  other  per- 
ceptive faculties  also  contribute  occasionally  their  share. 
How  many  pleasing  images  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  fields  and  the  melody  of  the  groves  5  not  to 
mention  that  sister  art,  whose  magical  influence  over  the  hu^ 
man  frame,  it  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  highest  boast  of  poe- 
try to  celebrate  !  In  the  following  passage,  even  the  more 
gross  sensations  of  Taste  form  the  subject  of  an  ideal  repast, 
on  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  dwell  with  some  complacen- 
cy ;  particularly  after  a  perusal  of  the  preceding  lines,  in 
which  the  Poet  describes  ^'  the  wonders  of  the  Torrid  Zone,'* 

Bear  me,  Pomona  !  to  thy  citron  groves ; 
To  where  (he  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  greenly 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.    Lay  me  reclin'd 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  shakes, 
Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit : 
Or,  stretch'd  amid  these  orchards  of  the  sun, 
■•  O  let  me  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl, 

More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 

Which  Bacchus  pours  !  Nor,  on  its  slender  twigs 

Low  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scorn 'd  ;  ; 

Nor,  creeping  through  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 

Of  berries.    Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 

Unboastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 

Witness,  thou  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 

Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whale'er 

The  Poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  age  ■. 

Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  spiny  coat, 

Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove  !' 

What  an  assemblage  of  other  conceptions,  diflferent  from 
all  those  hitherto  mentioned,  has  the  genius  of  Virgil  com- 
bined in  one  distich  ! 

Hicgelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycoii, 
Hie  nenius  :  hie  ipso  tecum  consumcrer  fevo. 

These  observations  are  sufficient  to  shew,  how  inadequate 
a  notion  of  the  province  of  Imagination  (considered  even  in 
its  reference  to  the  sensible  world)  is  conveyed  by  the  defi- 
nitions of  Mr.  Addison  and  of  Dr.  Reid. — But  the  sensible 
world,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  the  only  field  where  Ima- 
gination exerts  her  powers.  All  the  objects  of  human  know-, 
ledge  supply  materials  to  her  forming  hand  ;  diversifying  in- 

"  Thomson's  Summer. 
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finitely  the  works  she  produces,  while  the  mode  of  her  opera- 
tion remains  essentially  uniform.  As  it  is  the  same  power  of 
Reasoning  which  enables  us  to  carry  on  our  investigations 
with  resjject  to  individual  objects,  and  with  respect  to  classes 
or  genera  ;  so  it  was  by  the  same  processes  of  Analysis  and 
Combination,  that  the  genius  of  Milton  produced  the  Garden 
of  Eden  ;  that  of  Harrington,  the  Commonwealth  of  Oceana  ; 
and  that  of  Shakespeare,  the  characters  of  Hamlet  and  Fal- 
staff.  The  difference  between  these  several  efforts  of  inven- 
tion, consists  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  mate-* 
rials  were  acquired ;  as  far  as  the  power  of  Imagination  is 
concerned,  the  processes  are  perfectly  analogous. 

The  attempts  of  Mr,  Addison  and  of  Dr.  Reid  to  limit  the 
province  of  imagination  to  objects  of  sight,  have  plainly  pro- 
ceeded from  a  very  important  fact,  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  illustrate  more  particularly  ; — That  the  mind  has  a 
greater  facility,  and,  of  consequence,  a  greater  delight  in  re- 
calling the  perceptions  of  this  sense  than  those  of  any  of  the 
others  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  variety  of  qualities  per- 
ceived by  it  is  incomparably  greater.  It  is  this  sense,  ac- 
cordingly, which  supplies  the  painter  and  the  statuary  with 
all  the  subjects  on  which  their  genius  is  exercised  ;  and  which 
furnishes  to  the  descriptive  poet  the  largest  and  the  most  va- 
luable portion  of  the  materials  which  he  combines.  In  that 
absurd  species  of  prose  composition,  too,  which  borders  on 
poetry,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  predominance  of 
phrases  that  recal  to  the  memory  glaring  colours,  and  those 
splendid  appearances  of  nature,  which  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  eye.  It  has  been  mentioned  by  different  writers, 
as  a  characteristical  circumstance  in  the  Oriental  or  Asiatic 
style,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphors  are  taken  from 
the  celestial  luminaries.  "  The  Works  of  t^he  PersiaQSj" 
(says  M.  de  Voltaire,)  "  are  like  the  titles  of  their  kings,  in 
*'  which  we  are  perpetually  dazzled  with  the  sun  and  the  moon," 
Sir  William  Jones,  in  a  short  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  Eastern 
Nations,  has  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  this  is  not  owing  to 
the  bad  taste  of  the  Asiatics,  but  to  the  old  language  and 
popular  religion  of  their  country.     But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
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very  same  criticism  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  juvenile 
productions  of  every  author  possessed  of  a  warm  imagination  i 
and  to  the  compositions  of  every  people  among  whom  a  cul- 
tivated and  philosophical  taste  has  not  esiahlished  a  suffi= 
ciently  marked  distinction  between  the  appropriate  styles  of 
poetry  and  of  prose.  The  account  given  by  the^Abbe  Gi- 
rard  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Phebus,  as  employed  by  the 
French  critics,  confirms  strongly  this  observation.  "  Le 
"Phebus  a  un  brillant  qui  signifie,  ou  semble  signifier  quel- 
"  que  chose  :  le  soleil  y  entre  d'ordinaire ;  &  c'est  peut-etre 
"  ce  qui,  en  notre  langue,  a  donne  lieu  au  nom  de  Phebus.^''* 
Agreeably  to  these  principles,  Gray,  in  describing  ihe  in- 
fantine reveries  of  poetical  genius,  has  fixed,  with  exquisite 
judgment,  on  this  class  of  our  conceptions : 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  run 
Such  Forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  Orient  hues 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  easily  understood,  why  the 
word  Imagination,  in  its  most  ordinary  acceptation,  should 
be  applied  to  cases  where  our  conceptions  are  derived  from 
the  sense  of  sight;  although  the  province  of  this  power  be, 
in  fact,  as  unlimited  as  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment  and  of 
human  thought.  Hence,  the  origin  of  those  partial  defini- 
tions which  I  have  been  attempting  to  correct ;  and  hence 
too,  the  origin  of  the  word  Imagination  ;  the  etymology  of 
which  implies  manifestly  a  reference  to  visible  objects. 

To  all  the  various  modes  in  which  imagination  may  display 
itself,  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks  contained  in  this  chap- 
ter will  be  found  to  apply,  under  proper  limitations  ;  but,  in 
order  to  render  the  subject  more  obvious  to  the  reader's  ex- 
amination, I  shall,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  it,  endeavour 
to  convey  my  ideas,  rather  by  means  of  particular  examples, 
than  in  the  form  of  general  principles  ;  leaving  it  to  his  own 
judgment  to  determine,  with  what  modifications  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  are  led,  may  be  extended  to  other  combi- 
nations  of  circumstances. 

Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this  part  of  our 
constitution  presents  to  our  examination,  the  combinations 

'"'  Synonjnies  Franc.ois, 
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which  the  mind  forms  out  of  materials  supplied  by  the  power 
of  conception  recommend  themselves  strongly,  both  by  their 
simplicity,  and  by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  discussions  to 
v/hich  they  lead.  I  shall  avail  myself  therefore,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  following  inquiries,  of  whatever  illustrations 
I  am  able  to  borrow  trom  the  arts  of  Poetry  and  of  Painting  j 
the  operations  of  imagination  in  these  arts  furnishing  the  most 
intelligible  and  pleasing  exemplifications  of  the  intellectual 
processes,  by  which,  in  those  analogous  but  less  palpable 
instances  that  fall  under  the  consideration  of  the  Moralist, 
the  mind  deviates  from  the  models  presented  to  it  by  experi- 
ence, and  torms  to  itself  new  and  untried  objects  of  pursuit. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  such  processes  (which,  how  little  so- 
ever they  may  be  attended  to,  are  habitually  passing  in  the 
thoughts  of  all  men,)  that  human  affairs  exhibit  so  busy  and 
so  various  a  scene  ;  tending,  in  one  case,  to  improvement,  and, 
in  another,  to  decline  ;  according  as  our  notions  of  excellence 
and  of  happiness  are  just  or  erroneous. 

It  was  observed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  imagi- 
nation is  a  complex  power.*  It  includes  Conception  or  sim- 
ple Apprehension,  which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of  those 
former  objects  of  perception  or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which 
we  are  to  make  a  selection  ;  Abstraction,  which  separates  the 
selected  materials  from  the  qualities  and  circumstances  which 
are  connected  with  them  in  nature  ;  and  Judgment  or  Taste, 
which  selects  the  materials,  and  directs  their  combination. 
To  these  powers  we  may  add,  that  particular  habit  of  associ- 
ation to  which  I  formerly  gave  the  name  of  fancy  ;  as  it  is 
this  which  presents  to  our  choice,  all  the  different  materials 
which  are  subservient  to  the  efforts  of  imagination,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  forming  the  ground-work  of 
poetical  genius. 

To  illustrate  those  observations,  let  us  consider  the  steps 
by  which  Milton  must  have  proceeded  in  creating  his  imagi- 
nary garden  of  Eden.  When  he  first  proposed  to  himself 
that  subject  of  description,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a 
variety  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  he  had  seen,  crowd- 
See  page  J03 
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ed  into  his  mind.  The  association  of  ideas  suggested  them, 
and  the  powerof  conception  placed  each  of  them  before  him 
with  all  its  beauties  and  imperfections.  In  every  natural 
scene,  if  we  destine  it  for  any  particular  purpose,  there  are 
defects  and  redundancies,  which  art  may  sometimes,  but  can- 
not always,  correct.  But  the  power  of  imagination  is  unlimi- 
ted. She  can  create  and  annihilate  ;  and  dispose,  at  plea- 
sure, her  woods,  her  rocks,  and  her  rivers.  Milton,  accord- 
ingly, would  not  copy  his  Eden  from  any  one  scene,  but 
would  select  from  each  the  features  which  were  most  emi- 
nently beautiful.  The  power  of  abstraction  enabled  him  to 
make  the  separation,  and  taste  directed  him  in  the  selec- 
tion. Thus  he  was  furnished  with  his  materials  ;  by  a  skil- 
ful combination  of  which,  he  has  created  a  landscape,  more 
perfect  probably  in  all  its  parts,  than  was  ever  realized  in 
nature ;  and  certainly  very  different  from  any  thing  which 
this  country  exhibited,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  It  is  a 
curious  remark  of  Mr.  Walpole,  that  Milton's  Eden  is  free 
from  the  defects  of  the  old  English  garden,  and  is  imagined 
on  the  same  principles  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  present 
age  to  carry  into  execution. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
Imagination  is  not  a  simple  power  of  the  mind,  like  Atten- 
tion, Conception,  or  Abstraction  ;  but  that  it  is  formed  by 
a  combination  of  various  faculties.  It  is  farther  evident, 
that  it  must  appear  under  very  different  forms,  in  the  case 
of  different  individuals  ;  as  some  of  its  component  parts  are 
liable  to  be  gready  influenced  by  habit,  and  other  accidental 
circumstances.  The  variety,  for  example,  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  combinations  of  the  Poet  or  the  Painter  are 
formed,  will  depend  much  on  the  tendency  of  external  situ- 
ation, to  store  the  mind  with  a  multiplicity  of  Conceptions  ; 
and  the  beauty  of  these  combinations  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  success  with  which  tiie  power  of  Taste  has  been  cul- 
tivated. What  we  call,  therefore,  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  result  of  acquired 
habits,  aided  by  favourable  circumstances.  It  is  not  an  ori- 
ginal endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accomplishment  formed 
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hy  experience  and  situation  ;  and  which,  in  its  different 
gradations,  fills  up  all  thejnterval  between  the  first  efforts 
of  untutored  genius,  and  the  sublime  creations  of  Raphael 
or  of  Milton. 

An  uncommon  degree  of  imagination  constitutes  poetical 
genius  ;  a  talent  which,  although  chiefly  displayed  in  poe- 
tical composition,  is  also  the  foundation  (though  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner)  of  various  other  arts.  A  (evf 
remarks  on  the  relation  which  imagination  bears  to  some  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these,  will  throw  additional  light  on 
its  nature  and  office. 

SKCTIOIN  11. 

Of  Imagination  considered  in  its  Relation  to  some  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  Arts  connected  with  Imagination,  some  not 
only  take  their  rise  from  this  power,  but  produce  objects 
which  are  addressed  to  it.  Others  take  their  rise  from  Ima- 
gination, but  produce  objects  which  are  addressed  to  the 
power  of  Perception. 

To  the  latter  of  these  two  classes  of  Arts,  belongs  that" 
of  Gardening  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  the  art  of 
creating  Landscape.  In  this  Art,  the  designer  is  limited  in 
his  creation  by  nature  ;  and  his  only  province  is  to  correct, 
to  improve,  and  to  adorn.  As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  observe  the  effect,  he  must  call  up,  in 
his  imagination,  the  scene  which  he  means  to  produce  ;  and 
apply  to  this  imaginary  scene  his  taste  and  his  judgment  5 
or,  in  other  words,  to  a  lively  conception  of  visible  objects, 
he  must  add  a  power  (which  long  experience  and  attentive 
observation  alone  can  give  him)  of  judging  beforehand,  of 
the  effect  which  they  would  produce,  if  they  were  actually 
exhibited  to  his  senses.  This  power  forms  what  Lord 
Chatham  beantifully  and  expressively  called,  the  Prophetic 
Eye  of  Taste  ;  that  eye  which  (if  I  may  borrow  the  language 
of  Mr.  Gray)  ''  sees  all  the  beauties,  that  a  place  is  suscepti- 
"  ble  of,  long  before  they  are  born  ;  and  when  it  plants  a 
"  seedling,  already  sits  under  the  shade  of  it,  and  enjoys  the 
■'  effect  it  will  have,  from  every  point  of  view  that  lies  in  the 
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"  prospect."*  But  although  the  artist  who  creates  a  land- 
scajie,  copies  it  from  his  imagination,  the  scene  which  he 
exhibits  is  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  may  produce  its  full 
effect  on  the  minds  of  others,  without  any  effort  on  their  part, 
either  of  imagination  or  of  conception. 

To  prevent  being  misunderstood,  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  remark,  that,  in  the  last  observation,  1  speak  merely  of 
the  natural  effects  produced  by  a  landscape,  and  abstract 
entirely  from  the  pleasure  which  may  result  from  an  acci- 
dental association  of  ideas  with  a  particular  scene.  The 
effect  resulting  from  such  associations  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  liveliness  with  which  the  associated 
objects  are  conceived,  and  on  the  affecting  nature  of  the 
pictures  which  a  creative  imagination,  when  once  roused, 
will  present  to  the  mind  ;  but  the  pleasures  thus  arising 
from  the  accidental  exercise  that  a  landscape  may  give  to 
the  imagination,  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  which  it 
is  naturally  fitted  to  produce. 

In  Painting,  (excepting  in  those  instances  in  which  it  ex- 
hibits a  faithful  copy  of  a  parliculap  object,)  the  originar 
idea  must  be  formed  in  the  imagination  :  and,  in  most  cases, 
the  exercise  of  imagination  must  concur  with  perception, 
before  the  picture  can  produce  that  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  which  the  artist  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefore,, 
does  not  belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  two  classes  of  Arts 
formerly  mentioned, but  has  something  in  common  with  them 
both. 

As  far  as  the  Painter  aims  at  copying  exactly  what  he  sees, 
he  may  be  guided  mechanically  by  general  rules  ;  and  he  re- 
quires no  aid  from  that  creative  genius  which  is  characteris- 
tieal  of  the  Poet.  The  pleasure,  however,  which  result* 
from  painting,  considered  merely  as  an  imitative  art  is  ex- 
tremely trifling ;  and  is  specifically  different  from  that  which 
it  aims  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imagination.  Even  in 
portrait-painting,  the  servile  copyist  of  nature  is  regarded  in 
no  highrr  light  than  that  of  a  tradesman.  "  Deception,'' 
(as  Reynolds  has  excellently  observed,)  "  instead  of  advan- 

*  Gkay's  works,  by  Mason,  p.  277. 
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^' cing  the  art,  is,  in  reality,  carrying  it  back  to  its  infant 
-"  state.  The  first  essays  of  Painting  were  certainly  nothing 
"  but  mere  imitations  of  individual  objects  ;  and  when  this 
"  amounted  to  a  deception,  the  artist  had  accomplished  his 
^'  purpose."* 

When  the  history  or  the  landscape  Painter  indulges  his 
genius,  in  forming  new  combinations  of  his  own,  he  vies  with 
the  Poet  in  the  noblest  exertion  of  the  poetical  art  :  and  he 
avails  himself  of  his  professional  skill,  as  the  Poet  avails 
himself  of  language,  only  to  convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind. 
To  deceive  the  eye  by  accurate  representations  of  particular 
forms,  is  no  longer  his  aim  ;  but,  by  the  touches  of  an  ex- 
pressive pencil,  to  speakjto^the  imaginations  of  others.  Im- 
itation, therefore,  is  not  the  end  which  he  proposes  to  him- 
self, but  the  means  which  he  employs  in  order  to  accomplish 
it:  nay,  if  the  imitation  be  carried  so  far  as  to  preclude  all 
exercise  of  the  spectator's  imagination,  it  will  disappoint,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  purpose  of  the  artist. 

In  Poetry,  and  in  every  other  species  of  composition,  iii 
which  one  {)erson  attempts,  by  means  of  language,  to  present 
to  the  mind  of  another,  the  objects  of  his  own  imagination, 
this  power  is  necessary,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  to 
the  author  and  to  the  reader.  When  we  peruse  a  descrip- 
tion, we  naturally  feel  a  disposition  to  form,  in  our  own 
minds,  a  distinct  picture  of  what  is  described  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  attention  and  interest  which  the  subject  ex- 
.cites,  the  picture  becomes  steady  and  determinate.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  us  to  hear  much  of  a  particular  town, 
without  forming  some  notion  of  its  figure  and  size  and  situa- 
tion ;  and  in  reading  history  and  poetry,  I  believe  it  seldom 
happens,  that  we  do  not  annex  imaginary  appearances  to  the 
names  of  our  favourite  characters.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
almost  certain,  that  the  imaginations  of  no  two  men  coincide 
upon  such  occasions  ;  and,  therefore,  though  both  may  be 
pleased,  the  agreeable  impressions  which  thpy  feel,  may  be 
widely  different  from  each  other,  according  as  the  pictures 

■*  JVotes  on  Mason's  Translation  ef  FjResnov's  Poena  on  ihe  Ariof  Fatrtlnj,  p.  114. 
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by  which  they  are  produced  are  more  or  less  happily  ioiagin- 
ed.     Hence  it  is,  that  when  a  person  accustomed  to  dramatic 
reading  sees,  for  the  first  tirne,  one  of  his  favourite  charac- 
ters represented  on   the  stage,  he  is  generally  dissatisfied 
wifh  the  exhibition,  however  eminent  the  actor  may  be ;  and 
if  he  should  happen,  before  this  representation,  to  have  been 
very  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  character,  the  case  may 
connnue  to  be  the  same  through  life.     For  my  own  part,  I 
have  never  received  from  any  FalstafFon  the  stage,  half  the 
pleasure  which  Shakespeare  gives  me  in  the  closet ;  and  1 
am  persuaded,  that  I  should  feel  some  degree  of  uneasiness, 
if  I  were  present  at  any  attempt  to  personate  the  figure  or 
the  voice  of  Don  Quixote  or  Sancho  Panca.     It  is  not  al- 
ways that  the  actor,  on  such  occasions,  falls  short  of  our  ex^ 
pectation.     He  disappoints  us,  by  exhibiting  something  difr 
ferent  from  what  our  imagination  had  anticipated,  and  which 
consequently  appears  to  us,  at  the  moment,  to  be  an  unfaithful 
representation  of  the  Poet's  idea :  and  until  a  frequent  re^ 
petition  of  the  performance  has  completely  obliterated  our 
former  impressions,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  ad- 
equate estimate  of  its  merit. 

Similar  observations  may  be  applied  to  other  subjects. 
The  sight  of  any  natural  scene,  or  of  any  work  of  art,  pro- 
vided  we  have  not  previously  heard  of  it,  commonly  produ- 
ces a  greater  efiect,  at  first,  than  ever  afiervvards  :  but  if,  iii 
consequence  of  a  description,  we  have  been  led  to  form  a. 
previous  notion  of  it,  I  apprehend,  the  effect  will  be  found 
less  pleasing,  the  first  time  it  is  seen,  than  the  second.  Al- 
though the  description  should  fall  short  greatly  of  the  reality, 
yet  the  disappointment  which  we  feel,  on  meeting  with  some- 
thing different  from  what  we  expected,  diminishes  our  satis- 
faction. The  second  time  we  see  the  scene,  the  efiect  of 
novelty  is  indeed  less  than  before  ;  hut  it  is  still  considera- 
ble, and  the  imagination  now  anticipates  nothing  which  is 
not  realized  in  the  perception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made,  afford  a  satisfactory 
reason  why  so  few  are  to  be  found  who  have  a  genuine  re- 
lish for  the  beauties  or  poetry.     The  designs  of  Kent  and  of 
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Brown  evince  in  their  authors  a  degree  of  imagination  en- 
tirply  analogous  to  that  of  the  descriptive  Poet  ;  but  when 
ihfy  are  once  executed,  their  beauties  (excepting  those 
which  result  from  association)  meet  the  eye  of  every  specta* 
tor.  In  poetry  the  effect  is  inconsiderable,  unless  upon  a 
mind  which  possesses  some  degree  of  the  author's  genius  ; 
a  mind  amply  furnished,  by  its  previous  habits,  with  the 
means  of  interpreting  the  language  which  he  employs  ;  and 
able,  by  its  own  imagination,  to  co-operate  with  the  efforts 
jof  his  art. 

It  his  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words  which  - 
express  complex  ideas,  seldom  convey  precisely  the  same  - 
meaning  to  different  individuals,  and  that  hence  arises  much 
of  the  ambiguity  of  language.  The  same  observation  holds, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  with  respect  to  the  names  of 
sensible  objects.  When  the  words  River,  Mountain,  Grove, 
occur  in  a  description,  a  person  of  lively  conceptions  natu- 
rally thinks  of  some  particular  river,  mountain,  and  grove, 
that  have  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  ;  and  whatever 
the  notions  are,  which  he  is  led  by  his  imagination  to  form 
of  these  objects,  they  must  necessarily  approach  to  the  stan- 
dard of  what  he  has  seen.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  accord- 
cording  to  the  different  habits  and  education  of  individuals  5 
according  to  the  liveliness  of  their  conceptions,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  creative  power  of  their  imaginations,  the  same 
words  will  produce  very  different  effects  on  different  minds. 
When  a  person  who  has  received  his  education  in  the  coun- 
try, reads  a  description  of  a  rural  retirement ;  the  house,  the 
river,  the  woods,  10  which  he  was  first  accustomed,  present 
themselves  spontaneously  to  his  conception,  accompanied, 
perhaps,  with  the  recollection  of  his  early  friendships,  and 
all  those  pleasing  ideas  which  are  commonly  associated  with 
the  scenes  of  childhood  and  of  youth.  How  different  is  the 
effect  of  the  description  upon  his  mind,  from  what  it  would 
producp  on  one  who  has  passed  his  lender  years  at  a  distance 
from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  whose  infant  sports  are  con- 
nected in  his  memory  with  the  gloomy  alleys  of  a  com- 
mercial city  ! 
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But  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particular  words  of 
a  description,  that  the  powers  of  Imagination  and  Concep- 
tion are  employed.  They  are  farther  necessary  for  filling 
up  the  different  parts  of  ihat  pictqre,  of  which  the  most  mi- 
nute describer  can  only  trace  the  outline.  In  the  best  de- 
scription, there  is  much  left  to  the  reader  to  supply  ;  and 
the  effect  which  it  produces  on  his  mind  will  depend,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  on  the  invention  and  taste  with  which 
the  picture  is  finished.  It  is  therefore  possible,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  happiest  efforts  of  poetical  genius  may  be  pe- 
rused with  perfect  indifference  by  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
and  not  destitute  of  natural  sensibility  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  cold  and  common-place  description  may  be  the 
means  of  awakening,  in  a  rich  and  glowing  imagination,  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  unknown  to  the  author. 

All  the  different  arts  which  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  as 
taking  their  rise  from  the  imagination,  have  this  in  rommon, 
that  their  primary  object  is  to  please.     This  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  art  of  Poetry,  no  less  than  to  the  others  ;  nay, 
it  is  this  circumstance  which  characterizes  Poetry,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  the  other  classes  of  literary  composi'?' 
tion.     The  object  of  the  Philosopher  is  to  inform  and  en- 
lighten mankind  ;  that  of  the  Orator,  to  acquire  an  ascendant 
over  the  will  of  others,  by  bending  to  his  own  purposes  their 
judgments,  their  imaginations,  and  their  passions  :  but  the 
'  primary  and  the  distinguishing  aim  of  the  Poet  is,  to  please  ,' 
and  the  principal  resource  which  he  possesses  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  by  addressing  the  imagination.     Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  may  seem  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  Philosopher 
or  of  the  Orator  ;  but,  in  these  instances,  he  only  borrows 
from  them  the  means  by  which  he  accomplishes  his  end.     If 
he  attempts  to  enlighten  and  to  inform,  he  addresses  the  un- 
derstanding only  as  a  vehicle  of  pleasure  :  if  he  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  passions,  it  is  only  to  passions  which  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  indulge.     The  Philosopher,  in  like  manner,  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  end  of  instruction,  may  find  it  expedient, 
occasionally,  to  amuse  the  imagination,  or  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  passions  :  the  Orator  may,  at  one  time,  state  to 
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his  hearers  a  process  of  reasoning  ;  at  another,  a  calm  nar- 
rative of  facts  ;  and,  at  a  third,  he  may  give  the  reins  to  po- 
etical fancy.  But  still  the  ultimate  end  of  the  Philosopher  is 
to  instruct,  and  of  the  Orator  to  persuade  ;  and  whatever 
means  they  make  use  of,  which  are  not  subservient  to  this 
purpose,  are  out  of  place,  and  obstruct  the  effect  of  their 
labours. 

The  measured  composition  in  which  the  Poet  expresses 
himself,  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  he  employs  to  please. 
As  the  delight  which  he  conveys  to  the  imagination,  is  height- 
ened by  the  other  agreeable  impressions  which  he  can  unite 
in  the  mind  at  the  same  time  ;  he  studies  to  bestow,  upon 
the  medium  of  communication  which  he  employs,  all  the  va- 
rious beauties  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Among  these  beau- 
ties, the  harmony  of  numbers  is  not  the  least  powerful  ;  for 
its-  effect  is  constant,  and  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the 
other  pleasures  which  language  produces.  A  succession  of 
agreeable  perceptions  is  kept  up  by  the  organical  effect  of 
words  upon  the  ear  ;  while  they  inform  the  understanding  by 
their  perspicuity  and  precision,  or  please  the  imagination 
by  the  pictures  they  suggest,  or  touch  the  heart  by  the  asso- 
ciations they  awaken.  Of  all  these  charms  of  language,  the 
Poet  may  avail  himself:  and  they  arc  all  so  many  instru- 
ments of  his  art.  To  the  Philosopher  and  the  Orator  they 
may  occasionally  be  of  use  ;  and  to  both  they  must  be  con- 
stantly so  far  an  object  of  attention,  that  nothing  may  occur 
in  their  compositions,  which  may  distract  the  thoughts,  by 
offending  cither  the  car  or  the  taste  ;  but  the  Poet  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  this  negative  praise.  Pleasure  is  the  end 
of  his  art ;  and  the  more  numerous  the  sources  of  it  which  he 
can  open,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  produced  by  the  ef- 
forts of  his  genius. 

The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the  variety  of 
human  enjoyments.  Whatever  is  in  the  reality  subservient  to 
our  happiness,  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  when  presented  to 
our  conceptions,  and  may  sometimes  derive  from  the  height- 
enings  of  imagination,  a  momentary  charm,  which  we  ex- 
change with  reluctance   for  the  substantial  gratifications  of 
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the  senses.  The  province  of  the  painter,  and  of  the  statuary 
■  is  confined  to  the  imitation  of  visible  objects,  ana  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  such  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  as  the  human 
body  is  fitted  to  express.  In  ornamental  architecture,  and 
in  ornamental  gardening,  the  sole  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  by  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  material 
forms.  But  to  the  poet  all  the  glories  of  external  nature  ; 
all  that  is  amiable  or  interesting,  or  respectable  in  human 
character  ;  all  that  excites  and  engages  our  benevolent  atiec- 
tions  ;  all  those  truths  which  make  the  heart  feel  itself  better 
and  more  happy ;  all  these  supply  materials,  out  of  which 
he  forms  and  peoples  a  world  of  his  own,  where  no  incon- 
veniences damp  our  enjoyments,  and  where  no  clouds  darkeii 
our  prospects. 

That  the  pleasures  of  poetry  arise  chiefly  from  the  agreea- 
ble feelings  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  by  awakening  the 
imagination,  is  a  proposition  which  may  seem  too  obvious  to 
stand  in  need  of  proof.  As  the  ingenious  Inquirer,  however, 
into  "  The  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful," 
has  disputed  the  common  notions  upon  this  subject,  I  shall 
consider  some  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  has 
supported  his  opinion. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  I  am  now  to 
examine  is^  "  that  the  common  effect  of  poetry  is  not  to  raise 
"  ideas  of  things  ;"  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose  to  express 
it,  its  common  effect  is  not  to  give  exercise  to  the  powers  of 
conception  and  imagination.  That  I  may  not  be  accused  of 
misrepresentation,  I  shall  state  the  doctrine  at  length  in  the 
words  of  the  author.  "  If  words  have  all  their  possible  ex- 
"  tent  of  power,  three  effects  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
"  The  first  is  the  sound  ^  the  second,  the  picture,  or  re  pre - 
'•  sentation  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  sound  ;  the  third  is, 
"  the  affection  of  the  soul  produced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the 
"foregoing.  Compounded  abstract  words,  (honour, justicej 
"  liberty,  and  the  like-)  produce  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
"  effects,  but  not  the  second.  Sim}>le  abstracts  are  used  to 
*'  signify  some  one  simple  idea,  without  much  adverting  to 
•■•  others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it :  as  blue,  green,  hot. 
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"  cold,  and  the  like  :  these  are  capable  of  effecting  all  three 
"  of  the  purposes  of  words ;  as  the  aggregate  words,  man, 
"  castle,  horse,  &c,  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  But  I  am 
"  of  opinion,  that  the  most  general  effect  even  of  these  words, 
"  does  not  arise  from  their  forming  pictures  of  the  several 
"  things  they  would  represent  in  the  imagination  ;  because, 
"  on  a  very  diligent  examination  of  my  own  mind,  and  getting 
''others  to  consider  theirs,  I  do  not  find  that  once  in  twenty 
"  times  any  such  picture  is  formed  ;  and  when  it  isj  there  is 
"most  commonly  a  particular  effort  of  the  imagination  for 
"  that  purpose.  But  the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  said 
"  of  the  compound  abstracts,  not  by  presenting  any  image  to 
"  the  mind,  but  by  having  from  use  the  same  effect  on  being 
"  mentioned,  that  their  original  has  when  it  is  seen.  Suppose 
"  we  were  to  read  a  passage  to  this  effect :  "  The  river  Da- 
''  nube,  rises  in  a  moist  and  mountainous  soil  in  the  heart  of 
^'Germany,  where,  winding  to  and  fro,  it  waters  several  prin- 
"  cipalities,  until  turning  into  Austria,  and  leaving  the  walls  of 
"  Vienna,  it  passes  into  Hungary ;  there  with  a  vast  flood, 
"  augmented  by  the  Saave  and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Christen- 
"  dom,  and  rolling  through  the  barbarous  countries  which 
"  border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by  many  mouths  into  the  Black 
"  Sea."  In  this  description  many  things  are  mentioned  ;  as 
"  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  the  sea,  &c.  But  let  any  body  ex- 
"  iamine  himself,  and  see  whether  he  has  had  impressed  on  his 
"  imagination  any  pictures  of  a  river,  mountain,  watery  soil, 
"  Germany,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  rapidity  and 
"  quick  succession  of  words  in  conversation,  to  have  ideas 
"  both  of  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  of  the  thing  re  presented  ; 
"  besides,  some  words  expressing  real  essences,  are  so  mixed 
"  with  oliicrs  of  a  general  and  nominal  import,  that  it  is  im- 
"  practicable  (o  jump  from  sense  to  thought,  from  particulars 
"  to  generals,  from  things  to  words,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  an- 
"  swcr  the  purposes  of  life  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should." 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Burke  refers 
to  the  poetical  works  of  the  late  amiable  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Blacklock,  "  Here,"  says  he,  '•  is  a  poet,  doubtless  as  muck 
"  affected  by  his  07on  descriptions,  as  any  thai  reads  them  can 
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"  he  ;  and  yet  he  is  affected  with  this  strong  enthusiasm,  by 
"  things  of  which  he  neither  has,  nor  can  possibly  have,  any 
"  idea,  farther  than  that  of  a  bare  sound  ;  and  why  may  not 
"  those  who  read  his  works  be  affected  in  the  same  manner 
"  that  he  was,  with  as  little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  things 
"  described." 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  these  passages, 
I  must  observe  in  general,  that  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr» 
Burke,  in  thinking  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  words 
which  we  habitually  employ,  have  no  effect  to  "  raise  ideas 
"  in  the  mind  ;"  or  to  exercise  the  powers  of  conception 
and  imagination.  My  notions  on  this  subject  I  have  already 
sufficiently  explained  in  treating  of  abstraction. 

1  agree  with  him  farther,  that  a -great  proportion  of  the 
worls  which  are  used  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  produce  very 
powerful  effects  on  the  mind,  by  exciting  emotions  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  particular  sounds ;, 
without  leading  the  imagination  to  form  to  itself  any  pictures 
or  representations  ^  and  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  words  operate,,  appears  to  me  satisfactory.  "  Such 
"  v-ords  are  in  reality  but  mere  sounds  ;  but  they  are  sounds,. 
"  which,  being  used  on  particular  occasions,  wherein  we  re- 
"  ceive  some  good,  or  sufl'er  some  evil :  or  see  others  affected 
"  with  good  or  evil ;  or  which  we  hear  applied  to  other  in- 
"  teresting  things  or  events  ;  and  being  applied  in  such  a  va- 
"  riety  of  cases,  that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what 
"  thing*  they  belong,  they  produce  in  the  mind,  whenever 
"  they  are  afterwards  raeationed,  effects  similar  to  those  of 
"  their  occasions.  The  sounds  being  often  used  without  re- 
"  ference  to  any  particular  occasion,  and  carrying  still  their 
''first  impressions,  they  at  last  utterly  lose  their  connection 
"  with  the  particular  occasions  that  gave  rise  to  them  ;  yet 
*'  the  sound,  without  any  annexed  notion,  continues  to  ope- 
"rate  as  before  J' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  concessions,  I  cannot 
admit  that  it  is  in  this  way  poetry  produces  its  principal 
effect.  Whence  is  it  that  general  and  abstract  expressions 
are  so  tame  and  lifeless,  in  comparison  of  those  which  are 
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particular  and  figurative  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  former  do 
not  give  any  exercise  to  the  imagination,  like  the  latter  ? 
Whence  the  distinction,  acknowledged  by  all  critics,  an- 
cient and  modern,  between  that  charm  of  words  which 
evaporates  in  the  process  of  translation,  and  those  perma- 
nent beauties,  which  presenting  to  the  mind  the  distinctness 
of  a  picture,  may  imjaart  pleasure  to  the  rao^t  remote  re-* 
gions  and  ages  ?  Is  it  not,  that  in  the  one  case,  the  Poet 
addresses  himself  to  associations  which  are  local  and  tem- 
porary;  in  the  other,  to  those  essential  principles  of  human 
nature,  from  which  Poetry  and  Painting  derive  their  common 
attractions  ?  Hence,  among  the  various  sources  of  the  sub- 
lime, the  peculiar  stress  laid  by  Longjnus  on  wh'.t  he  c;dls 
Visions,     '^avTcta-iect   ^-otxv    u     Xeyiiii,    iir'   hB-ev(riu'rf<,eZ    x*i 

In  treating  of  Abstraction  i  iormerlv  temarked,  that  the 
perfection  of  philosophical  st^ie  is  to  approach  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  species  of  language  we  employ  in  algebra, 
and  to  exclude  every  expression  wliich  has  a  tendency  to 
divert  the  attention  by  exciting  the  imagination,  or  to  bias 
the  judgment  by  casual  associations.  For  this  purpose  the 
Philosopher  ought  to  be  sparing  in  the  employment  of  figur- 
ative words,  and  to  convey  his  notions  by  general  terms 
which  have  been  accurately  defined.  To  the  Orator,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  he  wishes  to  prevent  the  cool  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding,  it  may,  on  the  same  account,  be 
frequently  useful  to  delight  or  to  agitate  his  hearers,  by 
blending  with  his  reasonings  the  illusions  of  poetry,  or  the 
magical  influence  of  sounds  consecrated  by  popular  feelings. 
A  regard  to  the  different  ends  thus  aimed  at  in  Philosophi- 
cal and  in  Rhetorical  composition,  renders  the  ornaments 
which  are  so  becoming  in  tlje  one,  inconsistent  with  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  when  adopted  in  the  other. 

In  poetry,  as  truths  and  facts  are  introduced,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  information,  but  to  convey  pleasure  to  the  mind, 

*  De  Subliin.  ^   xv. — Quas  ^uvTOiTict';  Greeci  vocant,  nos  sane   Visinnes  ap 
pcUanius  ;  per  quas  imagines  reriim    absentium  ita  ipjirsesenlantur  aiiiiii",  ut  eas 
cernere  oculis  ac  prflesen'w  iialiere  vidpami'.r        Q^'irrcT.   Inst.  Orat.  vi,  !C 
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nothing  offends  more,  than  those  general  expressions  which 
form  iiNe  great  instrument  of  philosophical  reasoning.  The 
original  pleasures,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recal  to 
the  mind,  are  all  derived  from  individual  objects  ;  and,  of 
consequence,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  it  does  not 
belong  to  my  present  subject  to  enumerate,)  the  more  par-r 
ticular,  and  the  more  appropriated  its  language  is,  the  greats 
er  will  be  the  charm  it  possesses. 

With  respect  to  the  description  of  the  course  of  the 
Danube  already  quoted,  I  shall  not  dispute  the  result  of 
the  experiment  to  be  as  the  author  represents  it.  That 
words  may  often  be  applied  to  their  proper  purposes,  with- 
out our  annexing  any  particular  notions  to  them,  I  have  for- 
merly shewn  at  great  length  ;  and  I  admit  that  the  meaning 
of  this  description  may  be  so  understood.  But  to  be  under- 
stood, is  not  the  sole  object  of  the  poet  :  his  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  please  ;  and  the  pleasure  which  he  conveys  will, 
in  general,  be  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the  beauty  and 
liveliness  of  the  images  which  he  suggests.  In  the  case  of 
a  poet  born  blind,  the  effect  of  poetry  must  depend  on  other 
causes ;  but  whatever  opinion  wc  may  form  on  this  point, 
it  appears  to  me  impossible,  that  such  a  poet  should  receive, 
even  from  his  own  descriptions,  the  same  degree  of  pleasure, 
which  they  may  convey  to  a  reader,  who  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  scenes  which  are  described.  Indeed  this  in- 
stance which  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  support  of  his  theory, 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  shew,  that  the  theory  cannot  be  true 
in  the  extent  in  which  it  is  stated. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  description  of  the  Danube,  1 
shall  quote  a  stanza  from  Gray,  which  affords  a  very  beauti- 
ful example  of  the  two  difi'erent  effects  of  poetical  expres- 
sion. The  pleasure  conveyed  hy  the  two  last  lines  resolves, 
almost  entirely  into  Mr.  Burke's  principles ;  but,  great  as 
this  pleasure  is,  how  inconsiderable  is  it  in  comparison  of 
that  arising  from  the  continued  and  varied  exercise  which, 
•  the  preceding  lines  give  to  the  imagination  ? 

"  In  climes  beyond  the  solar  i  oad, 

'■■  lYherf  ^huj'p-y  form?  o.-r  ice-h.iiilt  inountaiR-  roam. 
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"  The  muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom, 

"  To  cheer  the  shiv'ring  native's  dull  abode. 

"  And  oft,  beneath  the  od'rous  shade, 

"  Of  Chili's  boundless  fores's  laid, 

«  She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 

"  In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 

"  Their  feather-cinctur'd  chiels,  and  dusky  loves. 

"  Her  track  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 

*'  Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 

"  Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame." 

I  cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  effect  of  the  solemn 
and  uniform  flow  of  the  verse  in  this  exquisite  stanza,  in  re- 
tarding the  pronunciation  of  the  reader ;  so  as  to  arrest  his 
attention  to  every  successive  picture,  till  it  has  time  to  pro- 
duce its  proper  impression.  More  of  the  charm  of  poetical 
rhythm  arises  from  this  circumstance,  than  is  commonly 
imagined. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  the  theory  of  poetical  expres- 
sion, no  author  in  our  language  aff>rds  a  richer  variety  of 
illustrations  than  the  poet  last  quoted.  His  merits,  in  many 
Other  respects,  are  great ;  but  his  skill  in  this  particular  is 
more  peculiarly  conspicuous.  How  much  he  had  made  the 
principles  of  this  branch  of  his  art  an  object  of  study,  ap- 
pears from  his  letters  published  by  Mr.  Mason. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  that,  in  the  last  line  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  different  effects  of 
words  already  described ;  the  effect  of  some,  in  awakening  the 
powers  of  Conception  and  Imagination ;  and  that  of  others, 
In  exciting  associated  emotions  : 

"  Haik,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  I 
"  Bright-ey'd  Fancy  hovering  o'er, 
"  Scatters  from  her  pictur'd  urn, 
"  Thought,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  burn." 


SECTION  HI. 
Continuation  of  the  same  Subject. — Relation  of  Imagination  and  of  Taste  to  Genius. 

From  the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  Sections,  it  is  ob- 
vious, in  what  manner  a  person  accustomed  to  analyze  and 
combine  his  conceptions,  may  acquire  an  idea  of  beauties  su- 
perior to  any  which  he  has  seen  realized.     It  may  also  be 
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easily  inferred,  that  a  hafcit  of  forming  such  InLellectual  com- 
binations, and  of  remarking  then'  effects  on  our  own  minds, 
must  contribute  to  refine  and  to  exalt  the  Taste,  to  a  degree 
which  it  never  can  attain  in  those  men,  who  study  to  improve 
it  by  the  observation  andcomparison  of  external  objects  only. 

A  cultivated  Taste,  combined  with  a  creative  Imagination, 
constitutes  Genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Without  taste,  imagina- 
tion could  produce  only  a  random  analysis  and  combination 
of  our  conceptions  ;  and  without  imagination,  taste  would  be 
destitute  of  the  faculty  of  invention.  These  two  ingredients 
of  genius  may  be  mixed  together  in  all  possible  proportions  j 
and  where  either  is  possessed  in  a  degree  remarkably  ex- 
ceeding what  falls  to  the  ordinary  share  of  mankind,  it  may 
compensate  in  some  mrasure  for  a  deficiency  in  the  other* 
An  uncommonly  correct  taste,  with  littje  imagination,  if  it 
does  not  produce  works  wtiich  excite  admiration,  produces 
at  least  nothing  which  can  offend.  An  uncommon  fertility  of 
imagination,  even  when  it  offends,  excites  our  wonder  by  its 
creative  power ;  and  shews  what  it  could  have  performed,- 
had  its  exertions  been  guided  by  a  more  perfect  model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  an  union  of  these  two  powers 
in  the  same  mind  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  every 
work  of  genius.  Taste,  without  imagination,  is,  in  such  a 
situation,  impossible  ;  for,  as  there  are  no  monuments  of  an- 
cient genius  on  which  it  can  be  formed,  it  must  be  the  result 
of  experiments,  which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  every 
individual  can  enable  him  to  make.  Such  a  taste  must  ne- 
cessarily be  imperfect,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  expCf 
rience  of  which  it  is  the  result  5  but,  without  imagination,  it 
could  not  have  been  acquired  even  in  this  imperfect  degree. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Arts  the  case  comes  to  be  altered. 
The  productions  of  genius  accumulate  to  such  an  extent,  that 
taste  may  be  formed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  others ; 
and,  as  formerly  imagination  had  served  as  a  necessary  foun- 
dation for  taste,  so  taste  begins  now  to  invade  the  province 
of  imagination.  The  combinations  which  the  latter  faculty 
has  been  employed  in  making,  during  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  approach  to  infinity  ;  and  present  such  ample  mate- 
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rials  to  a  judicious  selection,  that  with  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, continually  present  to  the  thoughts,  industry,  as- 
sisted by  the  most  moderate  degree  of  imagination,  will,  in 
time,  produce  performances,  not  only  more  free  from  laults, 
but  incomparably  more  powerful  in  their  effects,  than  the 
most  original  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  which,  guided  by  an 
uncultivated  taste,  copies  after  an  inferior  model  of  per- 
fection. What  Reyiiolds  observes  of  Painting,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  other  Fine  Arts  :  tha%  "  as  the  Painter,  by^ 
**  bringing  together  in  one  piece,  those  beauties,  which  are 
"  dispersed  amongst  a  great  variety  of  individuals,  pro- 
"  duces  a  figure  more  beautiful  than  can  be  found  in  nature  j 
"  so  that  artist  who  can  unite  in  himself  the  excellencies  of 
"  the  various  painters,  will  approach  nearer  to  perfection 
"  than  any  of  his  masters,"*" 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Imagination  on  Human  Character  and  Happiness. 

Hitherto  we  have  ^^ considered  the  power  of  Imaginatioq^ 
chiefly  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  But  it  deserves 
our  attention  still  more,  on  account  of  its  extensive  influ- 
ence on  human  character  and  happiness. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  arp  able  to  judge,  are  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  objects  of  their  present  perceptions  ? 
and  the  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  inferior  orders  of 
our  own  species.  One  of  the  principal  effects  which  a  libe- 
ral education  produces  on  the  mind,  is  to  accustom  us  to 
withdraw  our  attention  from  the  objects  of  sense,  and  to  di- 
rA;t  it,  at  pleasure,  to  those  intellectual  combinations  which 
delight  the  imagination.  Even,  however,  among  men  of  cul- 
tivated understandings,  this  faculty  is  possessed  in  very  un- 
equal degrees  by  different  individuals  ;  and  these  differences 
(whether  resulting  from  original  constitution  or  from  early 
educatioi>)  luy  the  foundation  of  some  striking  varieties  in 
human  character. 

*  Page  226. 
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What  we  commonly  call  sensibility,  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point  out  to  two 
men,  any  object  of  compassion  ; — a  man,  for  example,  re- 
duced by  misfortune  from  easy  circumstances  to  indigence. 
The  one  feels  merely  in  proportion  to  what  he  perceives  by 
his  senses.  The  other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unfortu- 
nate man  to  his  dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and  his  fa- 
mily in  their  domestic  distresses.  He  listens  to  their  conver- 
sation, while  they  recal  to  remembrance  the  flattering  pro- 
spects they  once  indulged  ;  the  circle  of  friends  they  had 
been  forced  to  leave  ;  the  liberal  plans  of  education  which 
were  begun  and  interrupted  ;  and  pictures  out  to  himself  all 
the  various  resources  which  delicacy  and  pride  suggest,  to 
conceal  poverty  from  the  world.  As  he  proceeds  in  the 
painting,  his  sensibility  increases,  and  he  weeps,  not  for 
what  he  sees,  but  for  what  he  imagines.  It  will  be  said,  that 
it  was  his  sensibility  which  originally  roused  his  imagination  j 
and  the  observation  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  it  is  equally 
evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  warmth  of  his  imagina- 
tion increases  and  prolongs  his  sensibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  Sentimental  Journey 
of  Sterne.  While  engaged  in  a  train  of  reflections  on  the 
State  Prisons  in  France,  the  accidental  sight  of  a  starling  in" 
a  cage  suggests  to  him  the  idea  of  a  captive  in  his  dungeon. 
He  indulges  his  imagination,  "  and  looks  through  the  twi- 
"  light  of  thn  grated  door  to  take  the  picture."' 

"  I  beheld,"  (says  he,)  "  his  body  half  wasted  away  with 
"  long  expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of 
"  sickness  of  the  heart  it  is,  which  arises  from  hope  defer- 
"  red.  Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish  '• 
'■  in  thirty  years  the  western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  ras 
''  blood  :  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor 
"  hod  ihe  voice   of  fiicnd  or  kiivsman  breathed  through  his 

"lattice. His  children But  here  my  heart  began  to 

"  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the 
'•  portrait. 

"  He  vv-as  sitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  farthest  corner 
^■'  of  Ihs  dungeon,  on  a  little  straw,  which  was  alternately  his 
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"  chair  and  bed  :  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  was  laid 
"  at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and 
"  nights  he  had  passed  there  : — he  had  one  of  these  little 
"  sticks  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching 
"  another  day  of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened 
"  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopeless  eye  towards 
"  the  door,  then  cast  it  down — shook  his  head,  and  went  on 
"  with  his  work  of  affliction." 

The  foregoing  observations  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
effect  which  exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress  produce  on  some 
persons,  who  do  not  discover  much  sensibility  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  real  life.  In  a  Novel,  or  a  Tragedy,  the  picture  is 
completely  finished  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  every  circumstance  on  which  the  dis- 
tress turns,  but  with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  every  cha- 
racter with  respect  to  his  situation.  In  real  life  we  see,  in 
general,  only  detached  scenes  of  the  Tragedy  ;  and  the  im- 
pression is  slight,  unless  imagination  finishes  the  characters, 
and  supplies  the  incidents  that  are  wanting. 

It  is  not  only  to  scenes  of  distress  that  imagination  in- 
creases our  sensibility.  It  gives  us  a  double  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  others,  and  enables  us  to  partake,  with  a  more 
lively  interest,  in  every  fortunate  incident  that  occurs  either 
to  individuals  or  to  communities.  Even  from  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  it  carries 
forward  our  thoughts  to  the  enjoyments  they  bring  to  the 
sensitive  creation,  and  by  interesting  our  benevolent  affec- 
tions in  the  scenes  we  behold,  lends  a  new  charm  to  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

I  have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  apparent 
coldness  and  selfishness  of  mankind  may  be  traced,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  a  want  of  attention  and  a  want  of  ima- 
gination. In  the  case  of  misfortunes  which  happen  to  our- 
selves, or  to  our  near  connections,  neither  of  these  powers  is 
necessary  to  make  us  acquainted  with  our  situation  ;  so  that 
we  feel,  of  necessity,  the  correspondent  emotions.  But 
without  an  uncommon  degree  of  both,    it  is  impossible  for 

any   man  to    comprehend   completely  the    situation  of  his 
VOL.  I.  4R 
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neighbour,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  a  great  part  of  the  dis- 
tress which  exists  in  the  world.  If  we  feel  therefore  more 
for  ourselves  than  for  others,  the  difference  is  to  be  ascrib> 
ed,  at  least  partly,  to  this  ;  that,  in  the  former  case,  the 
facts  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  feelings,  are  more 
fully  before  us  than  they  possibly  can  be  in   the  latter. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  of  my  meaning, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
interference  between  our  own  interest  and  that  of  other  men, 
'  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  preference  to  ourselves  ;  even  sup^ 
posing  our  neighbour's  situation  to  be  as  completely  known 
to  us  as  our  own.  I  only  affirm,  that^  where  this  preference 
becomes  blameable  and  unjust,  the  effect  is  to  be  accounted 
for  partly  in  the  way  I  mentioned.*  One  striking  proof  of 
this  is,  the  powerful  emotions  which  may  be  occasionally 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  most  callous,  when  the  attention 
has  been  once  fixed,  and  the  imagination  awakened,  by  ela- 
quent  and  circumstantial  and  pathetic  description. 

A  very  amiable  and  profound  moralist^  in  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  sense  of  justice,  has, 
I  think,  drawn  a  less  pleasing  picture  of  the  natural  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  than  is  agreeable  to  truth.  "  To 
"  disturb,"  (says  he,)  "  the  happiness  of  our  neighbour, 
"  merely  because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  our  own  ;  to  take 
"  from  him  what  is  of  real  use  to  him,  merely  because  it 
"  may  be  of  pqual  or  of  more  use  to  us  ;  or,  to  indulge,  in 
"  this  manner,  at  the  expense  of  o^ther  people,  the  natural 
"  preference  which  every  man  has  for  his  own  happiness 
"  above  that  of  other  people,  is  what  no  impartial  spectator 
"  can  go  along  with.  Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  first  and  prin- 
"  cipally  recommended  to  his  own  care  ;  and  as  he  is  fitter  to 
"  take  care  of  himself  than  of  any  other  person,  it  is  fit  and 
"  right  that  it  should  be  so.  Every  man,  therefore,  is  much 
"more  deeply  interested -in  whatever  immediately  con- 
"  cerns  himself,  than  in  what  concerns  any  other  man  j 
"  and  to   hear,    perhaps,   of  the  death   of  another  person 

*  I  say  partly  ;  for  habiis  of  inattention  to  the  sitaation  of  other  men;^  un- 
doubtedly presuppose  some  defect  in  tlie  social  affections-. 
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"  with  whom  wc  have  no  particular  connection,  will  give 
"  us  less  concern,  will  spoil  our  stomach,  or  break  our 
•'  rest,  much  loss  than  a  very  insignificant  disaster  which 
"  has  befallen  ourselves.  But  though  the  ruin  of  our  neigh- 
"  bour  may  affect  us  much  less  than  a  very  small  misfortune 
"  of  our  own,  we  must  not  ruin  him  to  prevent  that  small  mis- 
"  fortune,  nor  even  to  prevent  our  own  ruin.  We  must  here, 
"  as  in  all  other  cases,  view  ourselves  not  so  much  accor- 
"  ding  to  that  light  in  which  we  may  naturally  appear  to 
"  ourselves,  as  according  to  that  in  which  we  naturally  ap- 
"  pear  to  others.  Though  every  man  may,  according  to 
"  the  proverb,  be  the  whole  world  to  himself,  to  the  rest  of 
"  mankind  he  is  a  most  insignificant  part  of  it.  Though  his 
"  own  happiness  may  be  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
"  that  of  all  the  world  besides,  to  every  other  person  it  is 
"  of  no  more  consequence  than  that  of  any  other  man. 
"  Though  it  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual, 
"  in  his  own  breast,  naturally  prefers  himself  to  all  mankind, 
"  yet  he  dares  not  look  mankind  in  the  face,  and  avow  that 
"  he  acts  according  to  this  principle.  He  feels  that,  in  this 
"  preference  they  can  never  go  along  with  him,  and  that  how 
"  natural  soever  it  may  be  to  him,  it  must  always  appear 
"  excessive  and  extravagant  to  them.  When  he  views 
■^'himself  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  conscious  that  others 
"  will  view  him,  he  sees  that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the 
"  multitude,  in  no  respect  better  than  any  other  in  it.  If 
"  he  would  act  so  as  that  the  impartial  spectator  may  enter 
•'  into  the  principles  of  his  conduct,  which  is  what  of  all 
"  things  he  has  the  greatest  desire  to  do,  he  must,  upon  this, 
"  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  humble  the  arrogance  of  his 
"  self-love,  and  bring  it  down  to  something  which  other  men 
-'  can  go  along  with." 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
passage  ;  and  that  a  prudential  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
might  teach  a  man  of  good  sense,  without  the  aid  of  more 
amiable  motives,  to  conceal  his  unreasonable  partialities  in 
favour  of  himself,  and  to  act  agreeably  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  sentiments  of  impartial  spectators.     But  I  cannot 
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help  thinking,  that  the  fact  is  much  too  strongly  stated  with 
respect  to  the  natural  partiality  of  self-love,  supposing  the 
situation  of  our  neighbours  to  be  as  completely  presented  to 
our  view,  as  our  own  must  of  necessity  be.  When  the  Orator 
wishes  to  combat  the  selfish  passions  of  his  audience,  and  to 
rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  what  they  owe  to  mankind  ;  what 
mode  of  persuasion  does  nature  dictate  to  him  ?  Is  it  to  re- 
mind them  of  the  importance  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  of  tlje  necessity,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  of  accommodating 
their  conduct  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  rather  than  to  their 
own  feelings  ?  Such  considerations  undoubtedly  might,  with 
some  men,  produce  a  certain  effect,  and  might  lead  them  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  virtue  ;  but  they  would  never  ex- 
cite a  sentiment  of  indignation  at  the  thought  of  injustice,  or 
a  sudden  and  involuntary  burst  of  disinterested  affection.  If 
the  Orator  can  only  succeed  in  fixing  their  attention  to  facts, 
and  in  bringing  these  facts  home  to  their  imagination  by  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  he  has  completely  attained  his  ob- 
ject. No  sooner  are  the  facts  apprehended,  than  the  bene- 
volent principles  of  our  nature  display  themselves  in  all  their 
beauty.  The  most  cautious  and  timid  lose,  for  a  moment,  all 
thought  of  themselves,  and  despising  every  consideration  of 
prudence  or  of  safety,  become  wholly  engrossed  with  the  for- 
tunes of  others. 

Many  other  facts,  which  are  commoniy  alleged  as  proohs 
of  the  original  selfishness  of  mankind,  may  be  explained,  in 
part,  in  a  similar  way  ;  and  may  be  traced  to  habits  of  inat- 
tention, or  to  a  want  of  imagination,  arising,  probably,  from 
some  fault  in  early  education. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect  to  the  social 
principles,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  other  passions,  except- 
ing those  which  take  their  rise  from  the  body.  They  are 
commonly  strong  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  and  vigour  of 
the  imagination. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  curious,  that  when  an  imagination, 
which  is  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  which,  like  those  of  the  vul- 
gar, has  little  activity  fi-om  a  want  of  culture,  is  fairly  roused 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  Orator  or  of  the  Poet,   it  is  mor^ 
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apt  to  produce  the  violence  of  enthusiasm,  than  in  minds  of 
a  superior  order.  By  giving  this  faculty  occasional  exercise, 
we  acquire  a  great  degree  of  command  over  it.  As  we  can 
withdraw  the  attention  at  pleasure  from  objects  of  sense,  and 
transport  ourselves  into  a  world  of  our  own,  so  when  we  wish 
to  moderate  our  enthusiasm,  we  can  dismiss  the  objects  of 
imagination,  and  return  to  our  ordinary  perceptions  and  oc- 
cupations. But  in  a  mind  to  which  these  intellectual  visions 
are  not  familiar,  and  which  borrows  them  completely  from 
the  genius  of  another,  imagination,  when  once  excited,  be- 
comes perfectly  ungovernable,  and  produces  something  like  a 
temporary  insanity.  Hence  the  wonderful  effects  of  popular 
eloquence  on  the  lower  orders ;  effects  which  are  much  more 
remarkable,  than  what  it  ever  produces  on  men  of  education. 

SECTION  V. 

Continuation  of  the  same  Subject. — Inconveniences  resulting  from  an  ill-regulated 

Imagination. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Nature,  that  the  ob- 
jects of  perception  should  produce  much  stronger  impres- 
sions on  the  mind  than  its  own  operations.  And,  accordingly^ 
they  always  do  so,  when  proper  care  has  been  taken  in  early 
life  to  exercise  the  different  principles  of  our  constitution. 
But  it  is  possible,  by  long  habits  of  solitary  reflection,  to 
reverse  this  order  of  things,  and  to  weaken  the  attention  to 
sensible  objects  to  so  grnat  a  degree,  as  to  leave  the  conduct 
almost  wholly  under  the  influence  of  imagination.  Removed 
io  a  distance  from  society,  and  from  the  pursuits  of  life,  when 
we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  converse  with  our  own 
thoughts,  and  have  found  our  activity  gratified  by  intellectual 
exertions,  which  afford  scope  to  all  our  powers  and  affections, 
without  exposing  us  to  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  we  are  apt  to  contract  an  unnatural  pre- 
dilection for  meditation,  and  to  lose  all  interest  in  external 
occurrences.  In  such  a  situation  too,  the  mind  gradually 
loses  that  command  which  education,  when  properly  conduct- 
ed, gives  it  over  the  train  of  its  ideas  ;  till  at  length  the  most 
'Extravagant  dreams  of  imagination  acquire  as  powerful  aa 
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influence  in  exciting  all  its  passions,  as  if  they  were  realities. 
A  wild  and  mountainous  country,  which  presents  but  a  limited 
variety  of  objects,  and  these  only  of  such  a  soj  i  as  "  awake 
"  to  solemn  thought,"  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  cherishing 
this  enthusiasm. 

,  When  such  disorders  of  the  imagination  have  been  long 
confirmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be  beyond  a  re- 
medy ;  but  in  their  inferior  degrees,  much  may  be  expected 
from  our  own  efforts  ;  in  particular,  from  mingling  gradu- 
ally in  the  business  and  amusements  of  the  world  ;  or,  if  we 
have  sufficient  force  of  mind  for  the  exertion,  from  resolute- 
ly plunging  into  those  active  and  interesting  and  hazardous 
scenes,  which,  by  compelling  us  to  attend  to  external  circum- 
stances, may  weaken  the  impressions  of  imagination,  and 
strengthen  those  produced  by  realities.  The  advice  of  the 
poet,  in  these  cases,  is  equally  beautiful  and  just : 

"  Go,  soft  enthusiast !  quit  the  cypress  grove?, 

"  Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  moanings  tune 

''  Your  sad  complaint.    Go,  seek  the  cheerful  haunts 

"  Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  bustling  crowd  ; 

"  Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wish 

"  Of  nobler  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  day. 

"  Or  join  the  caravan  in  quest  of  scenes 

"  New  to  your  eyes,  and  shifting  every  hour, 

"  Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appenines. 

"  Or,  more  adventurous,  rush  into  the  field 

"  Where  war  grows  hot ;  and  raging  through  the  sky, 

"  The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  madd'ning  soul ; 

"  And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilsome  march, 

"  Forget  all  softer  and  less  manly  cures."* 

The  disordered  state  of  mind  to  which  these  observations 
refer  is  the  more  interesting,  that  it  is  chiefly  incident  to  men 
of  uncommon  sensibility  and  genius.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  there  is  a  connection  between  genius  and  melan- 
choly ;  and  there  is  one  sense  of  the  word  melancholy,  in 
which  the  remark  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  a  sense  which  it  may 
be  difficult  to  define,  but  in  which  it  implies  nothing  either 
gloomy  or  malevolent.!     This,  1  think,  is  not  only  confirmed 

*  Armstrong! 
t  A/«     T<     ■arefVTes    otrai    'ZFe^iTToi    'yeyovoio'iv   av^^e^i  ^  Kctrx 

(JI,Sh»y%aMKOt   OVTE?. 

Aristot.  Problem .  sect,  xxx. 
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by  facts,  but  may  be  inferred  from  some  principles  which 
%vere  formerly  stated  on  the  subject  of  invention  ;  for  as  the 
disposition  now  alluded  to  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  cur- 
rent of  thought,  and  to  collect  the  attention  of  the  mind,  it  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  those  profound  con- 
clusions which  result  from  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
less  obvious  relations  among  our  ideas.  From  the  same 
principles  loo,  may  be  traced  some  of  the  effects  which  situ- 
ation and  early  education  produce  on  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter. Among  the  natives  of  wild  and  solitary  countries  we 
may  expect  to  meet  with  sublime  exertions  of  poetical  ima- 
gination and  of  philosophical  research ;  while  those  men 
whose  attention  has  been  dissipated  from  infancy  amidst  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  and  whoso  current  of  thought  has  been, 
trained  to  yield  and  accommodate  itself,  every  moment,  to 
the  rapid  succession  of  trifles  which  diversify  fashionable  life, 
acquire  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  the  intellectual  habits 
which  are  favourable  to  gaiety,  vivacity,  and  wit. 

When  a  man,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  a  warm  ima- 
gination, is  obliged  to  mingle  occasionally  in  the  scenes  of 
real  business,  he  is  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  misled  by 
his  own  enthusiasm.  What  we  call  good  sense  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  consists  chiefly  in  that  temper  of  mind  which 
enables  its  possessor  to  view,  at  all  times,  with  perfect  cool- 
ness and  accuracy,  all  the  various  circumstances  of  his  situ- 
ation ;  so  that  each  of  them  may  produce  its  due  impression 
on  him,  without  any  exaggeration  arising  from  his  own  pe- 
culiar habits.  But  to  a  man  of  an  ill-regulated  imagination, 
external  circumslanf.es  only  serve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own 
thoughts,  and  the  conduct  he  pursues  has,  in  general,  far  less 
reference  to  his  real  situation,  than  to  some  im.iginary  one, 
in  which  he  conceives  himself  to  be  placed  :  in  consequence 
of  which,  while  he  appears  to  himself  to  be  acting  with  the 
most  perfect  wisdom  and  consistency,  he  may  frequently  ex- 
hibit to  others  all  the  appearances  of  folly.  Such,  pretty 
nearly,  seems  to  be  the  idea  which  the  Author*  of  the  "  Re- 

•  Madame  de  Staki,  Hot.stein. 
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"  flections  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Rousseau,"  has 
formed  of  that  extraordinary  man.  "  His  facullies,"  we  are 
told,  "  were  slow  in  their  operation,  but  his  heart  was  ardent : 
"  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  own  meditations,  that  he  be- 
•'  came  impassioned :  he  discovered  no  sudden  emotions,  but 
"  all  his  feelings  grew  upon  reflection.  It  has,  perhaps,  hap- 
"  pened  to  him  to  fall  in  love  gradually  with  a  woman,  by 
"  dwelling  on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  absence.  Some- 
"  times  he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his  former  affection  : 
"  but  if  an  expression  had  escaped  you,  v/hich  might  bear 
"  an  unfavourable  construction,  he  would  recollect  it,  ex- 
"  amine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwell  upon  it  for  a  month, 
"  and  conclude  by  a  total  breach  with  you.  Hence  it  was, 
"  that  there  was  scarce  a  possibility  of  undeceiving  him  ; 
"  for  the  light  which  broke  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  suf- 
"  cient  to  efface  the  wrong  impressions  which  had  taken  place 
"  sp  gradually  in  his  mind.  It  was  extremely  difficult,  too, 
*'  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate  footing  with  him.  A  word,, 
"  a  gesture,  furnished  him  with  matter  of  profound  medita- 
"  tion  :  he  connected  the  most  trifling  circumstances  like  so 
"  many  mathematical  propositions,  and  conceived  his  con- 
"  elusions  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  demonstration, 
♦*  1  believe."  continues  this  ingenious  writer,  "  that  imagina- 
"  tion  was  the  strongest  of  his  faculties,  and  that  it  had  almost 
"  absorbed  all  the  rest.  He  dreamed  rather  than  existed, 
"  and  the  events  of  his  life  might  be  said,  more  properly,  to 
"  have  passed  in  his  mind,  than  without  him  :  a  mode  of  be- 
"  ing,  one  should  have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  secured 
"  him  from  distrust,  as  it  prevented  him  from  observation  ; 
"  but  the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempting  to 
"  observe  ;  it  only  rendered  his  observations  erroneous.  That 
"  his  soul  was  tender,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  having  read 
"  his  works  ;  but  his  imagination  sometimes  interposed  be- 
"  twcen  his  reason  and  his  affections,  and  destroyed  their 
"  iriPiiienco  :  he  aj>peared  sometimes  void  of  sensibility  ;  but 
"  it  was  because  he  did  not  perceive  objects  such  as  they 
*•  were.  Had  he  seen  them  with  our  eyes,  his  heart  would 
•'■  liave  been  more  affected  than  ours." 
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In  this  very  striking  description  we  see  the  melancholy 
picture  of  sensibility  and  genius  approaching  to  insanity.  It 
is  a  case,  probably,  that  but  rarely  occurs,  in  the  extent  here 
described :  but,  I  believe,  there  is  no  man  who  has  lived 
much  in  the  world,  who  will  not  trace  many  resembling  fea- 
tures to  it,  in  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances  ;  perhaps 
there  are  few,  who  have  tiot  been  occasionally  conscious  of 
some  resemblance  to  it  in  themselves. 

To  these  observations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  the  taste  may  ac- 
quire a  fastidious  refinement  unsuitable  to  the  present  situa- 
tion of  human  nature  ;  and  those  intellectual  and  moral  ha- 
bits, which  ought  to  be  formed  by  actual  experience  of  the 
world,  may  be  gradually  so  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of 
poetry  and  romance,  as  to  disqualify  us  for  the  scene  in  which 
we  are  destined  to  act.  Such  a  distempered  state  of  the  mind 
is  an  endless  source  of  error  ;  more  particularly  when  we  are 
placed  in  tliose  critical  situations,  in  which  our  conduct  de- 
termines our  future  happiness  or  misery  ;  and  which,  on  ac- 
count of  this  extensive  influence  on  human  life,  form  the 
principal  ground-work  of  fictitious  composition.  The  effect 
of  novels,  in  misleading  the  passions  of  youth,  with  respect  to 
the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all  relations,  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  an 
ill-regulated  imagination. 

The  passion  of  love  has  been,  in  every  age,  the  favourite 
subject  of  the  poets,  and  has  given  birth  to  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  human  genius.  These  are  the  natural  delight  of 
the  young  and  susceptible,  long  before  the  influence  of  the 
passions  is  felt  5  and  from  these  a  romantic  mind  forms  to 
itself  an  ideal  model  of  beauty  and  perfection,  and  becomes 
enamoured  with  its  own  creation.  On  a  heart  which  has 
been  long  accustomed  to  be  thus  warmed  by  the  imagination, 
the  excellencies  of  real  characters  make  but  a  slight  impres- 
sion :  and,  accordingly,  it  will  be  found,  that  men  of  a  ro- 
mantic turn,  unless  when  under  the  influence  of  violent  pas- 
sions, arc  seldom  attached  to  a  particular  object.  Where, 
indeed,  such  a  turn  is  united  with  a  warmth  of  temperament, 
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the  effects  are  different  ;  but  they  are  equally  fatal  to  hap- 
piness. As  the  distinctions  which  exist  among  real  charac- 
ters are  confounded  by  false  and  exaggerated  conceptions  of 
ideal  perfection,  the  choice  is  directed  to  some  object  by 
caprice  and  accident  ;  a  slight  resemblance  is  mistaken  for 
an  exact  coincidence  ;  and  the  descriptions  of  the  poet  and 
novelist  are  applied  literally  to  an  individual,  who  perhaps 
falls  short  of  the  common  standard  of  excellence.  "  I  am 
"  certain,''  says  the  Author  last  quoted,  in  her  account  of  the 
character  of  Rousseau,  '"'  that  he  never  formed  an  attach- 
"  ment  which  was  not  founded  on  caprice.  It  was  illusions 
"  alone  that  could  captivate  his  passions  ;  and  it  was  necessa- 
"  ry  for  him  always  to  accomplish  his  mistress  from  his  own 
"  fancy.  I  am  certain  also,"  she  adds,  "  that  the  woman 
"  whom  he  loved  the  most,  and  perhaps  the  only  woman 
"  whom  he  loved  constantly,  was  his  own  Julie.^^ 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  passion,  the  effects  of  a  ro- 
mantic imagination  are  obvious  to  the  most  careless  obser- 
ver ;  and  they  have  often  led  moralists  to  regret,  that  a  tem- 
per of  mind  so  dangerous  to  happiness  should  have  received 
so  much  encouragement  from  some  writers  of  our  own  age, 
•who  might  have  employed  their  genius  to  better  purposes. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  only  effects  which  such  habits  of 
study  have  on  the  character.  Some  others,  which  are  not 
so  apparent  at  first  view,  have  a  tendency,  not  only  to  mis- 
lead us  where  our  own  happiness  is  at  stake,  but  to  defeat 
the  operation  of  those  active  principles,  which  were  intended 
to  unite  us  to  society.  The  manner  in  which  imagination 
influences  the  mind,  in  the  instances  which  I  allude  to  at 
present,  is  curious,  and  deserves  a  more  particular  expla- 
nation. 

I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  shew,*  in  treating  of 
our  moral  powers,  that  experience  diminishes  the  influence 
of  passive  impressions  on  the  mind,  but  strengthens  our  ac- 
tive principles.     A  course  of  debauchery  deadens  the  sense 

*  The  following  reasoning  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  passage  in  Butler "s  Analogy, 
<\'hich  the  reader  will  find  in  Note  [Q.]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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of  pleasure,  but  increases  the  desire  of  gratification.  An 
immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors  destroys  the  sensibility  of 
the  palate,  but  staengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The 
enjoyments  we  derive  from  any  favourite  pursuit  gradually 
decay  as  we  advance  in  years  :  and  yet  we  continue  to  pro- 
secute our  favourite  pursuits  with  increasing  steadiness  and 
vigour. 

On  these  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our  capacity  of 
moral  improvement.  In  proportion  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  obey  our  sense  of  duty,  the  influence  of  the  temptations 
to  vice  is  diminished  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  our  habit  of 
virtuous  conduct  is  confirmed.  How  many  passive  impres- 
sions, for  instance,  must  be  overcome  ;  before  the  virtue  of 
beneficence  can  exert  itself  uniformly  and  habitually!  How 
many  circumstances  are  there  in  the  distresses  of  others, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  alienate  our  hearts  from  them,  and 
which  prompt  us  to  withdraw  from  the  sight  of  the  misera- 
ble !  The  impressions  we  receive  from  these  are  unfa- 
vourable to  virtue  :  their  force,  however,  every  day  dimi- 
nishes, and  it  may,  perhaps,  by  perseverance,  be  wholly 
destroyed.  It  is  thus  that  the  character  of  the  beneficent 
man  is  formed.  The  passive  impressions  which  he  felt  ori- 
ginally, and  which  counteracted  his  sense  of  duty,  have  lost 
their  influence,  and  a  habit  of  beneficence  is  become  part  of 
his  nature. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  this  reasoning  may,  in  part,  be 
retorted  ;  for  among  those  passive  impressions,  which  are 
weakened  by  repetition,  there  are  some  which  have  a  benefi- 
cial tendency.  The  uneasiness,  in  particular,  which  the  sight 
of  distress  occasions,  is  a  strong  incentive  to  acts  of  human- 
ity ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  lessened  by  experi- 
ence. This  might  naturally  lead  us  to  expect,  that  the 
young  and  unpractised  would  be  more  disposed  to  per- 
form beneficent  actions,  than  those  who  are  advanced  in  life, 
and  who  have  been  familiar  with  scenes  of  misery.  And, 
in  truth,  the  fact  would  be  so,  were  it  not  that  the  eflect  of 
custom  on  this  passive  impression  is  counteracted  by  its  ef- 
fects on  others ;  and,  above  all,  by  its  influence  in  strengthen- 
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ing  the  active  habit  of  beneficence.  An  old  and  experien- 
ced physician  is  less  affected  by  the  sight  of  bodily  pain, 
than  a  younger  practitioner;  but  he  has,  acquired  a  more 
confirmed  habit  of  assisting  the  sick  and  helpless,  and  would 
offer  greater  violence  to  his  nature,  if  he  should  withhold 
from  them  any  relief  that  he  has  in  his  power  to  bestow.  In 
this  case,  we  see  a  beautiful  provision  made  for  our  moral 
improvement,  as  the  effects  of  experience  on  one  part  of  our 
constitution  are  made  to  counteract  its  effects  on  another. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  formed  in  retirement, 
bul  by  mingling  in  the  scenes  of  active  life,  and  that  an  ha- 
bitual attention  to  exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress,  is  not 
merely  useless  to  the  character,  but  positively  hurtful. 

It  will  not,  1  think,  be  disputed,  that  the  frequent  peru- 
sal of  pathetic  compositions  diminishes  the  uneasiness  which 
ihey  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite.  A  person  who  indul- 
ges habitually  in  such  studies,  may  feel  a  growing  desire 
of  his  usual  gratification,  but  he  is  everyday  less  and  less 
affected  by  the  scenes  which  are  presented  to  him.  I  believe 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  actor  long  hackneyed  on  the 
stage,  who  is  capable  of  being  completely  interested  by  the 
distresses  of  a  tragedy.  The  effect  of  such  compositions 
and  representations,  in  rendering  the  mind  callous  to  actual 
distress,  is  still  greater  ;  for  as  the  imagination  of  the  Poet 
almost  always  carries  him  beyond  truth  and  nature,  a  familia- 
rity with  the  tragic  scenes  which  he  exhibits,  can  hardly  fail 
to  deaden  the  impression  produced  by  the  comparatively  tri- 
fling sufferings  which  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs 
presents  to  us.  In  real  life,  a  provision  is  made  for  this 
gradual  decay  of  sensibility,  by  the  proportional  decay  ot 
other  passive  impressions,  which  have  an  opposite  tenden- 
cy, and  by  the  additional  force  which  our  active  habits  are 
daily  acquiring.  Exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress,  while 
they  produce  the  former  change  on  the  character,  have  no 
influence  in  producing  the  latter  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
tend  to  strengthen  those  passive  impressions  which  counter- 
act beneficence.     The  scenes  into  which  the  Novelist  intro- 
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duces  us  are,  in  general,  perfectly  unlike  those  which  occur 
in  the  world.  As  his  object  is  to  please,  he  removes  from 
his  descriptions  every  circumstance  whicli  is  disgusting,  and 
presents  us  wi(h  histories  of  elegant  and  dignified  distress. 
It  is  not  such  scenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  Wo  have  to 
act,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  characters,  but  with  the 
mean,  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profligate.  The 
perusal  of  fictitious  history  has  a  tendency  to  increase  that 
disgust,  which  we  naturally  feel  at  the  concomitants  of  dis- 
tress, and  to  cultivate  a  false  refinement  of  taste,  inconsistent 
with  our  condition  as  members  of  society.  Nay,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  this  refinement  to  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  withdraw  a 
man  from  the  duties  of  life,  and  even  from  the  sight  of  those 
distresses  which  he  might  alleviate.  And,  accordingly,  ma- 
ny are  to  be  found,  who,  if  the  situations  of  romance  were 
realized,  would  not  fail  to  display  the  virtues  of  their  favour- 
ite characters,  whose  sense  of  duty  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  engage  them  in  the  humble  and  private  scenes  of  human 
misery. 

To  these  effects  of  fictitious  history  we  may  add,  that  it 
gives  no  exercise  to  our  active  habits.  In  real  life,  we  pro- 
ceed from  the  passive  impression  to  those  exertions  which 
it  was  intended  to  produce.  In  the  contemplation  of  ima-^ 
ginary  suflTerings,  we  stop  short  at  the  impression,  and  what- 
ever benevolent  dispositions  we  may  feel,  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  them  into  action. 

From  these  reasonings  it  appears,  that  an  habitual  atten- 
tion to  exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress,  is  in  every  view  cal- 
culated to  check  our  moral  improvement.  It  diminishes  that 
uneasiness  which  we  feel  at  the  sight  of  distress,  and  which 
prompts  us  to  relieve  it.  It  strengthens  that  disgust  which 
the  loathsome  concomitants  of  distress  excite  in  the  mind,  and 
which  prompts  us  to  avoid  the  sight  of  misery  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  no  tendency  to  confirm  those  habits  of  ac- 
tive beneficence,  without  which,  the  best  dispositions  are 
taseless.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  disapprove 
entirely  of  fictitious  narratives,  or  of  pathetic  compositions. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  perusal  of  them  may  be  at- 
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tended  with  advantage,  when  the  effects  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  corrected  by  habits  of  real  business.  They  soothe 
the  mind  when  ruffled  by  the  rude  intercourse  of  society,  and 
stealing  the  attention  insensibly  from  our  own  cares,  substitute, 
instead  of  discontent  and  distress,  a  tender  and  pleasing  me- 
lancholy. By  exhibitions  of  characters  a  little  elevated 
above  the  common  standard,  they  have  a  tendency  to  culti- 
vate the  taste  in  life  ;  to  quicken  our  disgust  at  what  is  mean 
or  offensive,  and  to  form  the  mind  insensibly  to  elegance  and 
dignity.  Their  tendency  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  moral 
perception  has  never  been  disputed  ;  and  when  the  influence 
of  such  perceptions  is  powerfully  felt,  and  is  united  with  an 
active  and  manly  temper,  they  render  the  character  not  only 
more  amiable,  but  more  happy  in  itself,  and  more  useful  to 
others  ;  for  although  a  rectitude  of  judgment  with  respect  to 
conduct,  and  strong  moral  feelings,  do,  by  no  means,  alone 
constitute  virtue  ;  yet  they  are  frequently  necessary  to  direct 
our  behaviour  in  the  more  critical  situations  of  life  ;  and  they 
increase  the  interest  we  take  in  the  general  prosperity  of  vir- 
tue in  the  world.  I  believe,  likewise,  that,  by  means  of  fic- 
titious history,  displays  of  character  may  be  most  successfully 
given,  and  the  various  weaknesses  of  the  heart  exposed.  I 
only  mean  to  insinuate  that  a  taste  for  them  may  be  carried 
too  far ;  that  the  sensibility  which  terminates  in  imagination, 
is  but  a  refined  and  selfish  luxury ;  and  that  nothing  can  ef- 
fectually advance  our  moral  improvement,  but  an  attention 
to  the  active  duties  which  belong  to  our  stations. 


SECTION  VI. 

Continuation  ol'  the  same  Subject. — Importam  Uses  to  which  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion i^  subservient. 

The  faculty  of  Imagination  is  the  great  spring  of  human 
activity,  and  the  principal  source  of  human  improvement. 
As  it  delights  in  presenting  to  the  mind  scenes  and  characters 
more  perfect  than  those  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  pre- 
vents us  from  ever  being  completely  satisfied  with  our  pre- 
sent condition,  or  with  our  past  attainments,  and  engages 
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US  continually  in  the  pursuit  of  some  untried  enjoyment,  or  of 
some  ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ardour  of  the  selfish  to 
better  their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to  their  personal  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  hence  the  zeal  of  the  Patriot  and  the  Philoso- 
pher to  advance  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  Destroy  this  faculty,  and  the  condition  of  man  will 
become  as  stationary  as  that  of  the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  excellence  which 
imagination  has  formed,  are  greatly  raised  above  the  ordina- 
ry standard,  they  interest  the  passions  too  deeply  to  leave 
us  at  all  times  the  cool  exercise:  of  reason,  and  produce  that 
state  of  the  mind  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  En- 
thusiasm ;  a  temper  which  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
error  and  disappointment ;  but  which  is  a  source,  at  the 
same  time,  of  heroic  actions  and  of  exalted  characters.  To 
the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  eloquence  which  perpetually 
revolved  in  the  mind  of  Cicero ;  to  that  idea  which  haunted 
his  thoughts  of  akquid  immensum  mjinitumgue ;  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  some  of  the  most  splendid  displays  of  human  genius : 
and  it  is  probable  that  something  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
felt  by  every  man  who  has  risen  much  above  the  level  of  hu- 
manity, either  in  speculation  or  in  action.  It  is  happy  for  the 
individual,  when  these  enthusiastic  desires  are  directed  to 
events  which  do  not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry 
takes  rise,  in  part,  from  that  dissatisfaction  which  the  objects 
of  imagination  inspire  us  with,  for  the  scenes,  the  events,  and 
the  characters,  with  which  our  senses  are  conversant.  Tired 
and  disgusted  with  this  world  of  imperfection,  we  delight  to 
escape  to  another  of  the  poet's  creation,  where  the  charms 
of  nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment are  opened  to  u.s,  suited  to  the  vast  capacities  of  the 
human  mind.  On  this  natural  love  of  poetical  fiction,  Lord 
Bacon  has  founded  a  very  ingenious  argument  for  the  soul's 
immortality  ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  important  purpos- 
es to  which  it  is  subservient,  is  to  elevate  the  mind  above 
the  pursuits  of  our  present  condition,  and  to  direct  the  views 
to  higher  objects.     In  the  mean  time,  it  is  rendered  subser- 
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vient  also  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  by  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  ac- 
celerate the  progress  of  society. 

As  the  pictures  which  the  Poet  presents  to  us  are  never 
(even  in  works  of  pure  description)  faithful  copies  from  na- 
ture, but  are  always  meant  to  be  improvements  on  the  ori- 
ginal she  affords,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  must  have 
some  effect  in  refining  and  exalting  our  taste,  both  with  re- 
spect to  material  beauty,  and  to  the  objects  of  our  pursuit 
in  life.  It  has  been  alledged,  that  the  works  of  our  descrip- 
tive poets  have  contributed  to  diffuse  that  taste  for  pictures- 
que, beauty,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  England,  and  to  recal 
the  public  admiration  from  the  fantastic  decorations  of  art, 
lo  the  more  powerful  and  permanent  charms  of  cultivated 
nature  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  first  ardours  of  many  an 
illustrious  character  have  been  kindled  by  the  compositions 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  to  what  a  de- 
gree, in  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  the  rude  compositions 
of  the  bard  and  the  minstrel  may  have  been  instrumental  ia 
humanizing  the  minds  of  savage  warriors,  and  in  accelera- 
ting the  growth  of  cultivated  manners.  Among  the  Scandi- 
navians and  the  Cellae  we  know  that  this  order  of  men  was 
held  in  very  peculiar  veneration ;  and,  accordingly,  it  would 
appear,  from  the  monuments  which  remain  of  these  nations, 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  a  delicacy  in  the  passion  of 
lovt,  and  by  a  humanity  and  generosity  to  the  vanquished 
in  war,  which  seldom  appear  among  b©rbarou%  tribes  ;  and 
with  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  men  in 
such  a  state  of  society  could  have  been  inspired,  but  by  a 
separate  class  of  individuals  in  the  community,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pacific  profession  of  poetry,  and  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind,  which  anticipates 
the  course  of  human  affairs  ;  and  presents,  in  prophetic  vi- 
sion, to  the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  the  blessings  whick 
accompany  the  progress  of  reason  and  refinement. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  effects  of  Ima- 
gination in  multiplying  the  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment, 
beyond  what  this  limited  scene  affords.     Not  to  insist  on  the 
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nobler  efforts  of  genius,  which  have  rendered  this  part  of  ouy 
constitution  subservient  to  moral  improvement ;  how  much 
has  the  sphere  of  our  happiness  been  extended  by  those 
agreeable  fictions  which  introduce  us  to  new  worlds,  an(J 
make  us  acquainted  with  new  orders  of  being  !  What  a  fund 
of  amusement,  through  life,  is  prepared  for  one  who  reads,  ia 
his  childhood,  the  fables  of  ancient  Greece  !  They  dwell 
habitually  on  the  memory,  and  are  ready,  at  all  times,  to  fill 
up  the  intervals  of  business,  or  of  serious  reflection  ;  and  in 
his  hours  of  rural  retirement  and  leisure,  they  warm  his  mind 
with  the  fire  of  ancient  genius,  and  animate  every  scene  he 
entersi,  with  the  offspring  of  classical  fancy. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  painting  future  scenes  that  Ima- 
gination loves  to  indulge  herself,  and  her  prophetic  dreams 
are  almost  always  favourable  to  happiness.  By  an  errone- 
ous education,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  render  this  faculty  an 
instrument  of  constant  and  of  exquisite  distress;  but  in  such 
cases  (abstracting  from  the  influence  of  a  constitutional  me- 
lancholy) the  distresses  of  a  gloomy  imagination  are  to  bo 
ascribed  not  to  nature,  but  to  the  force  of  early  impressions. 

The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  is,  (such  is  the 
benevolent  appointment  of  Providence,)  to  think  favourably 
of  the  future;  to  overvalue  the  chances  of  possible  good, 
and  to  under-rate  the  risks  of  possible  evil  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  some  fortunate  individuals,  this  disposition  remains  after 
a  thousand  disappoititments.  To  what  this  bias  of  our  nature 
is  owing,  it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire  ;  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain, and  it  is  an  important  one  to  our  happiness.  It  sup- 
jjorts  us  under  the  real  distresses  of  life,  and  cheers  and  ani- 
mates all  our  labours  :  and  although  it  is  sometimes  apt  to 
produce,  in  a  weak  and  indolent  mind,  those  deceitful  sug- 
gestions of  ambition  and  vanity,  which  lead  us  to  sacrifice 
the  duties  and  the  comforts  of  the  present  moment,  to  ro- 
mantic hopes  and  expectations  ;  yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, when  connected  with  habits  of  activity,  and  regula- 
ted by  ii  solid  judgment,  to  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the 
character,  by  inspiring  that  ardour  and  enthusiasm  which 
both  prompt  to  great  enterprises,  and  are  necessary  to  en- 
voi,. I,  50 
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sure  their  success.  When  such  a  temper  is  united  (as  it 
commonly  is)  with  pleasing  notions,  concerning  the  order  of 
the  universe,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  condition  and 
the  prospects  of  man,  it  places  our  happiness,  in  a  great 
measure,  beyond  the  power  of  fortune.  While  it  adds  a 
double  relish  to  every  enjoyment,  it  blunts  the  edge  of  all 
our  suflerings  ;  and  even  when  human  life  presents  to  us 
no  object  on  which  our  hopes  can  rest,  it  invites  the  ima- 
gination beyond  the  dark  and  troubled  horizon  whi(  h  ter- 
minates all  our  earthly  prospects,  to  wander  unconfined  in 
the  regions  of  futurity.  A  man  of  benevolence,  whose 
mind  is  enlarged  by  philosophy,  will  indulge  the  same 
agreeable  anticipations  with  respect  to  society  ;  will  view 
all  the  different  improvements  in  arts,  in  commerce,  and  in 
the  sciences,  as  co-operating  to  promote  the  union,  the 
happiness,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind  ;  and,  amidst  the  po- 
litical disorders  resulting  from  the  prejudices  and  follies 
of  his  own  times,  will  look  forward  with  transport,  to  the 
blessings  which  are  reserved  for  posterity  in  a  more  ej>' 
lightened  age. 


jVOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Note  (A.)  page  3. 

X  AM  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  the  following  passage,  in  Illustration 
of  a  doctrine,  against  which  I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  to  urge  any  thing, 
but  the  authority  of  some  illustrious  names. 

"  Puisque  I'existence  des  coi-ps  n'est  pour  nous  que  la  permanence 
"  d'eti-es  dont  les  proprietes  repondent  a  un  certain  ordre  de  nos  sensations, 
"  il  en  resulte  qu'elle  nj^  rien  de  plus  certain  que  celle  d'autres  etres  qui 
"  se  manifestent  egalcment  par  leurs  effets  sur  nous  ;  et  puisque  nos  obser« 
"  rations  sur  nos  propres  facultes,  confirmees  par  celles  que  nous  faisons 
*'  sur  les  ctres  pensants  qui  animent  aussi  des  corps,  ne  nous  montrent 
^*  aucune  analogie  entre  I'etre  qui  sent  ou  qui  pense  et  I'etre  qui  nous  offre 
"  le  ph^nomene  de  I'etendue  ou  de  I'impenetrabllite,  il  n'y  a  aucune  raison 
"  de  ci'oire  ces  etres  de  la  meme  nature.  Amsi  la  spiritualite  de  I'ame  n'est 
"  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  besoin  de  preuves,  mais  le  resultat  simple  et  na- 
"  turel  d'une  analyse  exacte  de  nos  idees,  et  de  nos  facultes." — Vie  de  M. 
Turcot  par  JVI.  Condorcet. 

Des  Cai'tes  was  the  first  philosopher  who  stated,  in  a  clear  and  satisfacto- 
ry mannpr,  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  and  who  pointed  out 
the  proper  plan  for  studying  the  intellectual  phenomena.  It  is  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  his  precise  ideas  with  respect  to  this  distinction,  that  we 
may  remark,  in  all  his  metaphysical  writings,  a  perspicuity  which  is  not 
observable  in  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Dr.  Re  id  has  remarked,  that  although  Des  Cartes  infers  the  existence  of 
mind,  from  the  operations  of  which  we  are  conscious,  yet  he  could  not  re- 
concile himself  to  the  notion  of  an  unknown  substance,  or  substratum,  to 
which  these  operations  belonged.  And  it  was  on  tins  account,  he  conjec- 
tures, that  he  made  the  essence  of  the  soul  to  consist  in  thought ;  as,  for  a 
similar  reason,  he  had  made  the  essence  of  matter  to  consist  in  extension. 
But  I  am  afraid,  that  this  supposition  is  not  perfectly  reconcileable  with 
Des  Cartes'  writings  ;  for  he  repeatedly  speaks  with  the  utmost  confidence 
of  the  existence  of  substances  of  which  we  have  only  a  relative  idea  ;  and, 
even  in  attempting  to  shew  that  thought  is  the  essential  attribute  of  mind, 
and  extension  of  matter,  he  considers  them,  as  noticing  more  tlian  attri- 
butes or  qualities  belonging  to  these  substances. 
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*'  Per  substantiam  nihil  aliud  intellig'ere  possumus,  quam  I'em  quae  ita, 
"  existit,  ut  nulla  alia  re  indigeat  ad  existendum.  Et  quidem  substantia 
"  quae  nulla  plane  re  in  digeat,  unica  tantum  potest  intelligi,  nempe  Deus. 
**  Alias  vero  omnes,  non  nisi  ope  concursus  Dei  existere  posse  percipunus. 
*'  Atque  ideo  nomen  substantia  non  convenit  Deo  et  illis  vnivoce  ut  dici  so- 
"  let  in  scholis  ;  hoc  est,  nulla  ejus  nominis  significatio,  potest  distincte 
"  intelligi,  quae  Deo,  et  creaturis  sit  commiuiis. 

"  Possunt  autem  substantia  corporea,  et  mens,  sive  substantia  cogitans, 
"  creata,  sub  hoc  communi  conceptu  intelligi ;  quod  sint  res,  quae  solo  Dei 
*'  concursu  egent  ad  existendum.  Verujntamen  non  potest  substantia  pri- 
*'  mum  animadverti  ex  hoc  solo,  quod  sit  res  existens,  quia  hoc  solum  per 
"  se  nos  non  afficit  :  sed  facile  ipsam  agnoscimus  ex  quolibet  ejus  attributo, 
**  per  communem  illam  notionem,  quod  niliili  nulla  sunt  attrlbuta,  nullaeve 
"  proprietates  aut  qualltates.  Ex  hoc  enim,  quod  aliquod  attributum  adesse 
*'  percipiamus,  concludimus  ahquam  rem  existentem,  sive  substantiam  cui 
*'  illud  tribui  possit,  necessario  etiam  adesse. 

"  Et  quidem  ex  quolibet  attributo  substantia  cognoscitur  :  sed  una  tamen 
*'  est  cujusque  substantiae  praecipua  proprieias,  quje  ipsius  naturam  essen- 
"  tiamque  constituit,  et  ad  quam  aliae  omnes  referuntur.  Nempe  extensio 
*'  in  longun>,  latum  et  profundum  substantiae  corporeae  naturam  constituit  ; 
"  et  cogitatio  constituit  naturam  substantiae  cogitantis." — Princip.  Philo- 
soph.  pars  i.  cap.  51,  52,  53. 

In  statir^  the  relative  notions^  which  we  have  of  mind  and  of  body,  I  have 
avoided  th^  use  of  the  word  substance,  as  I  am  unwilling  to  furnish  the 
slightest  occasion  for  controversy  ;  and  have  contented  myself  with  defin- 
ing 7m?id  10  be  that  which  feels,  thinks,  wills,  hopes,  fears,  desu'es,  &c. 
That  my  consciousness  of  these  and  other  operations  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  a  conviction  of  my  own  existence,  and  with  a  conviction  that 
all  of  them  belong  to  one  and  the  same  being,  is  not  an  hypothesis,  but  a 
fact ;  of  which  it  is  no  more  possible  for  me  to  doubt,  than  of  the  reality 
of  my  own  sensations  or  volitions. 

Note  (B.)  p.  53. 

Doctor  Reid  remarks,  that  Des  Cartes  rejected  a  part  only  of  tlie  ancient 
"theory  of  perception,  and  adopted  the  other  part.  "  That  theory,"  says  he, 
"  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first,  that  images,  species,  or  fontis  of 
"  external  objects,  come  from  tlie  object,  and  enter  by  the  avenues  of  tlie 
**  senses  to  the  mind  :  the  second  part  is,  that  the  external  object  itself 
"  is  not  perceived,  but  only  the  species  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The 
"  first  part,  Des  Cartes  and  his  followei's  rejected  and  refuted  by  solid  argu- 
^'  ments  ;  but  the  second  part,  neither  he  nor  his  follov/ers  liave  thought  of 
"  calling  in  question ;  being  persuaded  that  it  is  only  a  representative  image 
"in  the  mind  of  the  external  object  that  we  perceive,  and  not  the  object  it- 
"  self  And  this  image,  which  the  peripatetics  called  a  species,  he  calls  an 
''■  idea,  changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits  the  thing." 
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Tlie  account  which  this  passage  contains  of  Des  Cartes'  doetme  concern- 
ing perception,  is,  I  beLeve,  agreeable  to  his  prevailing  opinion,  as  it  may  be 
collected,  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings  ;  and  the  observation  with 
which  it  concludes  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  liis  follow- 
ers ever  called  in  question  the  existence  of  ideas,  as  the  immediate  objects 
of  our  perception.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  first  part  of  the  ancient 
theory,  as  here  stated,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  tliatDes  Cartes,  although 
evidently  by  no  means  satisfied  with  it,  sometimes  expresses  himself  as  if 
he  rather  doubted  of  it,  than  expressly  denied  it ;  and  at  otlier  times,  when 
pressed  with  objections  to  his  own  particular  system,  he  admits,  at  least  in 
part,  the  truth  of  it.  The  following  passage  is  one  of  the  most  explicit  I 
recollect,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  doctrine. 

"  Observandum  praterea,  animam,  nullis  imaginibus  ab  objectis  ad  cere- 
*'brum  missis  egere  ut  sentiat,  (contra  quam  communiter  philosophi  nostrl 
"  statuunt,)  aut  ad  minimum  longe  aliter  illarum  imaginura  naturam  conci- 
"  piendam  esse  quam  vulgo  fit.  Quum  enim  circa  eas  nil  considerent,  proe- 
"  ter  similitudinem  earum  cum  objectis  quse  reprsesentant,  non  possunt  ex- 
"  plicare,  qua  ratione  ab  objectis  formari  queant,  et  recipi  ab  orgauis  sen- 
"  suum  exteriorum,  et  demum  nervis  ad  cerebrum  transvehi.  Nee  alia  causa 
"imagines  istas  fingere  eos  impulit,  nisi  quod  viderent  mentem  nostram 
"  eificaciter  pictura  excitari  ad  apprehendendum  objectum  illud,  quod  ex- 
"  hibet :  ex  hoc  enim  judicarunt,  illam  eodem  modo  excitandam^  ad  appre- 
"  hendenda  ea  quje  sensus  movent,  per  exiguas  quasdam  imagines,  in  capite 
**  nostro  delineatas.  6ed  nobis  contra  est  advertendum,  multa  praeter  ima- 
"  gines  esse,  quae  cogitationes  excitant,  ut  exempli  gratia,  verba  et  signa, 
"  nullo  modo  similia  iis  qux  significant." — Dioptric,  cap.  4.  §  6. 

In  his  third  meditation  (which  contains  his  celebrated  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  Deity)  the  following  passage  occurs. 

"  Sed  hie  praecipue  de  iis  est  qujcrendum  quas  tanquam  a  rebus  extra  me 
"  existenlibus  desumptas  considero,  qurenam  me  moveat  ratio  ut  illas  istis 
"  rebus  similes  esse  cxistimem  ;  nempe  ita  videor  doctus  a  natura,  et  prx- 
"  terea  experior  illas  non  a  mea  voluntate  nee  proinde  a  me  ipso  pendere,  sxpe 
"  enim  vel  invito  obvcrsantur,  ut  jam,  sive  vclim  sive  nolim,  sentio  calorem, 
*■'  et  ideo  piito  sensum  ilium,  sive  ideam  caloris  a.  i-e  a  mediversa,  nempe  ab  ig- 
"  nis,  cui  assideo  calore  mihi  advenire,  nihilque  magis  obvium  est,  quam  ut 
*' judicem  istam  rem  suam  similitudinem  potius,  quam  aliud  quid  in  me  im- 
*'  mittere  ;  quae  rationes  an  satis  firms;  sin t,  jam  videbo.  Cum  liic  dice  me  ita 
"  doctum  esse  a  natura,  intelligo  tantum  spontaneo  quodam  impetu  iTie  ferri 
"  ad  hoc  credendum,  non  lumine  aliqua  naturalimilii  ostendi  esse  verum  quK 
"  duo raultum  discrepant,  nam  quKcumquc  lumine  naturali  miJii  ostenduntur, 
••  (ut  quodex  eo  quoddubitem  scquatur  meesse,  et  similia,)  nullo  modo  dub'ia 
•'esse  possunt quianulla  alia facultas esse  potest, cui sequefidamacluminiisti, 
"quaeque  ilia  non  vera  possit  docere  ;  sed  quantum  ad  impetus  naturales, 
"jam  sjcpe  olim  judicavi  me  ab  lUis  in  detcriorcm  partem  fuisse  impulsum 
"  cum  de  bono  eligendo  ageretur,  nee  video  cur  iisdem  in  ulla  alia  re  magis 
"  fidam.  Deinde  quamvis  idete  ilia:  a  voluntate  mea  won  pendeant,  non  ideo 
''  constat  ipsas  a  rebus  extra  me  positis  neccssario  procedere ;  ut  enim  impe- 
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"  tus  illi,  de  quibus  mox  loquebar,  quamvis  in  me  sint,  a  voluntate  tamea 
•'  mea  diversi  esse  videntur,  ita  forte  etiam  aliqua  alia  est  in  me  faculias 
"  nondum  mihi  satis  cognita  istarum  idea  um  efFectrix,  ut  hactenus  semper 
"  visum  est  illas,  dum  somnio,  absque  alia  rerum  externarum  ope  in  me  tbr- 
*'  mari ;  ac  denique  quamvis  a  rebus  a  me  diversis  procederent,  non  inde  se- 
"  quitur  illas  rebus  istis  similes  esse  debere  ;  quinimo  in  multis  sjepe  mag- 
"  num  discrimen  videor  deprehendisse ;  sic,  exenipli  causa,  duas  diversas 
"solis  ideas  apud  me  invenio,  unam  tanquam  a  sensibus  l.ausuim,  et  quie 
"  maxime  inter  illas  quas  adventitias  existimo  est  recensenda,  per  qiuan  mihi 
"valde  parvus  apparet ;  aliam  vero  ex  rationibus  astronom.ae  desiimpt&m, 
"hoc  est  ex  notionibus  quibusdam  mihi  innatis  elicitam  vel  quocumque  alio 
"  modo  a  me  factam,  pei"quam  aliquoties  major  quam  terra  exhibetur  ;  utra- 
"  que  profecto  similis  eidem  soli  extra  me  existent i  esse  non  potest,  et  ratio 
"  persnadet  illam  ei  maxime  esse  dissimilen.,  qi  se  quar,  p  ox.n.e  il  .pso 
"  videtur  emanasse.  Qux  omnia  satis  demonstrant  me  non  hacienus  excerto' 
"  judicio,  sed  tantum  ex  cseco  aliquo  impulsu  credidisse  res  quasdam  a  me 
"  diversis  existere,  quae  ideas  sive  imagines  suas  per  organa  sensuum,  vel  quo- 
"  libet  alio  pacto  mihi  immittant." 

Among  other  animadversions  upon  this  meditation  sent  to  Des  Cartes  by 
one  of  his  correspondents,  it  is  objected  ;  *'  Videris  vertere  in  dubium  non 
"  tantum  utrum  idese  ahquse  procedant  exrebus  exiernis,  sed  etiam  uvrum 
"omnino  sint  extern  ac  res  aliqiiae."  To  which  Des  Cartes  answers;  "No- 
"  tandum  est,  me  non  affirmasse  ideas  rerum  materialium  ex  mentc  deduci, 
"  ut  non  satis  bona  fide  hic  fingis  ;  expresse  emm  postea  ostendi  ipsas  a  cor- 
"poribus  ssepe  ad  venire,  ac  per  hoc  corporum  existentiam  probari." — Vide 
Objectiones  in  J\Iedilaliones  ReiiaM  D&s  Cartes,  cwn  ejusdem  ad  illas  Respon-^ 
sipnibus. 

Note  (C.)  page  55. 

In  consequence  of  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Hume  has  deduced  from  this 
doctrine  'oncerning  cause  and  effect,  some  later  authors  have  been  led  to 
dispute  its  truth  ;  not  perceiving  that  the  fallacy  of  this  part  of  JNIr.  Hume's 
system  does  not  consist  in  his  premises,  but  in  the  conclusion  which  he 
draws  from  them. 

Tliat  the  object  of  the  physical  inquirer  is  not  to  trace  necessary  connec- 
tions, or  to  ascertain  the  efficient  causes  of  phenomena,  is  a  principle  which 
has  been  frequently  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author,  both  by  his  followers 
and  by  his  opponents ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  of  a  much  earlier  date,  and  has 
been  maintained  by  many  of  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  least  sceptical 
of  our  modern  philosophers  :  nor  do  I  know  that  it  was  ever  suspected  to 
have  a  dangerous  tendency,  till  tlie  publication  of  ]\fr.  Hume's  writings.  "If 
"  we  except"  (says  Dr.Barrow)  "  the  mutual  causality  and  dependence  of  the 
"  terms  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
"  other  causality  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  wherein  a  necessaiy  consequence 
''  can  be  founded.  Logicians  do  indeed  boast  of  I  do  not  know  whatlcmd 
•'  of  demonstr.ttion?  from  px^^ernal  causes  either  efficient  or  final,  but  with- 
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^  out  being  able  to  shew  one  genuine  example  of  any  such  ;  nay,  I  imagine 
"  it  is  impossible  tor  them  so  to  do.  For  there  can  be  no  such  connection 
**  of  an  external  efficient  cause  with  its  effect,"  (at  least  none  such  can  be 
understood  by  us,)  "  through  which,  strictly  speaking,  the  effect  is  necessa- 
"rily  supposed  by  the  supposition  of  the  efficient  cause,  or  any  determinate 
**  cause  by  the  supposition  of  the  effect."  He  adds  afterwards,  "  Therefore 
"  there  can  be  no  argumentation  from  an  efficient  cause  to  the  effect,  or 
from  an  effect  to  the  cause  which  is  lawfully  necessary." — Mathematical 
Lectures  read  at  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Butler  too,  in  his  discourse  on  the  ignorance  of  man,  has  remarked, 
that  "  it  is  in  general  no  more  than  effects  that  the  most  knowing  are  ac- 
"  quainted  with ;  fo:  as  to  causes  they  are  entirely  in  the  dai-k  as  the 
"  most  ignorant."  "  What  are  the  laws,"  (he  continues,)  "  by  which  matter 
"  acts  on  matter,  but  certain  effects,  which  some,  having  observed  to  be 
"  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced  to  general  rules  ?" — Butlir's  Sermons. 

"  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion"  (says  Dr.  Berkeley)  "  are  to  be 
"  regarded  as  laws  of  motion,  and  these  only  as  rules  or  methods  observed 
"  in  the  productions  of  natural  effects,  the  efficient  and  final  causes  where- 
"  of  are  not  of  mechanical  consideration.  Certainly,  if  the  explaining  a 
"  phenomenon  be  to  assign  its  pi-oper  efficient  and  final  cause,  it  should 
*'  seem  the  mechanical  philosophers  never  explained  any  thing;  their  pro- 
**  vinee  being  only  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  is,  the  general  rules 
'•  and  method  of  motion ;  and  to  account  for  particular  phenomena,  by 
"  reducing  them  under,  or  shewing  their  conformity  to  such  general 
"  rules." — SiKis  :  or  PMlosophical  Inquiries  concerning'  the  Virtues  of  Tar 
Water,  p.  108. 

"  The  words  attraction  and  repulsion  may,  in  compliance  with  custom,  be 
"  used  where,  accurately  speaking,  motion  alone    s  meant." — Ibid.  p.  114, 

"  Attraction  cannot  produce,  and  in  that  sense  account  for,  the  plieno- 
"  mena ;  being  itself  one  of  the  phenomena  produced  and  to  be  accounted 
«  for."— Ibid.  p.  115. 

"  There  is  a  certain  analogy,  constancy,  and  uniformity  in  the  phenomena 
"  or  appearances  of  nature,  which  are  a  foundation  for  general  rules  :  and 
"  these  are  a  grammar  for  the  understanding  of  nature,  or  iha  series  ofef- 
"  fects  in  the  visible  world,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  foresee  what  will 
"  come  to  pass  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  Plotinus  observes,  in  his 
<'  third  Ennead,  that  the  art  of  presaging,  is  in  some  sort  the  leading  of  na- 
"  tural  letters  denoting  order,  and  that  so  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains  in 
"  the  universe,  there  may  be  vaticination.  And  in  reality,  he  that  foretells 
"  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  tlie  effects  of  medicines,  or  the  result  of 
"  chemical  or  mechanical  experiments,  may  be  said  to  do  it  by  natural  vati- 
«  cination."— /ijc/.  p.  120,  121. 

"Instruments,  occasions,  and  signs,  occur  in,  or  rather  make  up,  the 
"  whole  visible  course  of  nature." — Ibid.  p.  123. 

The  following  very  remarkable  passage  from  Mr.  Locke  shews  clearly, 
that  this  eminent  philosopher  considered  the  connection  between  impulse 
and  motion,  as  a  conjunction  which  we  learn  from  experience  only,  and  not 
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as  a  consequence  deducible  from  the  consideration  of  impulse,  by  any  rea- 
soning a  priori.  The  passage  is  the  more  curious,  that  it  is  this  p;.r'icvilaT 
application  of  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine,  that  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
furnish  the  strongest  objection  against  it. 

"  Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  of  communicating  motion 
"  by  impulse ;  and  of  our  souls,  the  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought. 
"  These  ideas,  the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day's  experi- 
"  ence  clearly  furnishes  us  with :  but  if  here  again  we  inquire  how  this  is 
"  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  in  the  communication  of  motion 
"  by  impulse,  wherein  as  much  motion  is  lost  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the 
"  other,  which  is  the  ordinariest  case,  we  can  hare  no  other  conception, 
"  but  of  the  passing  of  motion  out  of  the  one  into  another  ;  which  I  think  is 
"  as  obscure  and.  inconceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move  or  stop  our  bodies 
"  by  thought,  which  we  every  moment  find  they  do." 

"  The  communication  of  motion  by  thought,  which  we  ascribe 

'"  to  spirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  of  impulse  which  We  ascribe  to  body.  Con- 
"  stant  experience  makes  us  sensible  of  both  of  these,  though  our  narrow 
"  understandings  can  comprehend  neither." 

"  To  conclude,  sensation  convinces  us,  tliat  there  are  solid  eX- 

"  tended  substances  ;  and  reflection,  that  there  are  thinking  ones  :  experi- 
"  ence  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  such  beings ;  and  that  the  one  hath  a 
"  power  to  move  body  by  impulse,  and  the  other  by  thought. — If  we  would 
"  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  causes,  and  manner,  we  perceive  not  the 
"  nature  of  extension  clearer  than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain 
"  them  any  far  til  er,  one  is  as  easy  as  the  other  ;  and  there  is  no  more  diffi- 
"  culty  to  conceive,  how  a  substance  we  know  not,  should  by  thought  set 
"  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  substance  we  know  not,  should  by  impulse 
"  set  body  into  motion." — Locke,  book  ii.  chap.  23.  §  28,  29. 

It  is  not  indeed  very  easy  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  observations,  which 
are,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  this  excellent  philosopher, 
with  the  passage  quoted  from  him  in  page  62  of  this  work. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hume's  reasonings  concernhig  the  nature  of  the  connections 
among  physical  events,  coincide  perfectly  with  those  of  Malebrancheon  the 
same  subject ;  but  they  were  employed  by  this  last  writer  to  support  a  very 
different  conclusion. 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  Hobbes  expressed  himself  with  respect  to  physi- 
cal connections,  in  terms  so  neai'ly  approaching  to  Mr.  Hume's,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  tliey  did  not  suggest  to  him  the  language  which  he 
has  employed  on  that  subject.  "  What  we  call  experience,"  (he  remarks) 
"  is  nothing  else  but  remembi-ance  of  Vihat  antecedents  have  been  followed 
"by  what  consequents." — "No  man,"  (he  continues,)  "can  have  in  his 
"  mind  a  conception  of  the  future  ;  ff)r  the  future  is  not  yet;  but  of  om* 
"  conceptions  of  the  past  we  make  a  future,  or  rather  call  past,  future  rela- 
"  tively.  Thus  after  a  man  hath  -been  accustomed  to  sec  like  antecedents 
"  followed  by  like  consequents,  whensoever  he  seeth  tlie  like  come  to  pass 
"  to  any  thing  he  had  seen  before,  he  looks  there  should  follow  it  the  same 
"  that  followed  then. — When  a  man  hath  so  often  observed  like  antecedents 
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'*  to  be  followed  by  like  consequents,  that  whensoever  he  seeth  the  antece- 
"  dent,  he  looketh  again  for  the  consequent,  or  when  he  seeth  the  conse» 
**  quent,  maketh  account  there  hath  been  the  like  antecedent,  then  he  calleth 
"  both  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent  signs  of  one  another." — Hobbes' 
Tripos. 

lam  doubtful  whether  I  should  not  add  to  these  authorities,  that  of  Lord 
liacon,  who,  although  he  has  no  where  formally  stated  the  doctrine  now  un- 
der consideration,  has  plainly  taken  it  for  granted  in  all  his  reasonings  on 
the  method  of  prosecuting  philosophical  inquiries ;  for  if  we  could  perceive 
in  any  instance  the  manner  in  which  a  cause  produces  its  effect,  we  should 
be  able  to  deduce  the  effect  from  its  cause  by  reasoning  a  priori  i  the  im- 
possibility of  which  he  every  where  strongly  inculcates.  "  Homo  naturae 
"  minister  et  interpres  tantum  facit  et  intelligit  quantum  de  naturse  ordine 
"  re  vel  mente  observaverit ;  nee  amplius  scit  aut  potest."  I  acknowledge, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  from  the  general  scope  ot  Lord  Bacon's  writings,  as 
well  from  some  particular  expressions  in  them  with  regard  to  causes,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  metaphysical  notions  on  the  subject  were  not 
very  accurate,  and  that  he  was  led  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
observation  and  experiment  in  natural  philosoj)hy<  not  from  a  speculative 
consideration  of  our  ignorance  concerning  necessary  connections,  but  from 
a  conviction,  founded  on  a  review  of  the  history  of  science,  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  those  methods  of  inquixy  which  his  predecessors  had  pursued. 
The  notion  which  the  ancients  had  formed  of  the  object  of  philosophy, 
(which  they  conceived  to  be  the  investigation  of  efficient  causes,)  was  tlie 
principal  circumistance  which  misled  them  in  their  researches  :  and  the  er- 
roneous opinions  of  Des  Cartes  on  the  same  subject,  frustrated  all  the  efforts 
of  Iiis  great  and  inventive  genius,  in  the  study  of  physics.  "  Persplcuum 
"  est,"  (says  he,  in  one  passage,)  "  optimam  philosophandi  viam  nos  se- 
"  quuturos,  si  ex  ipsius  Dei  cognitione  rerum  ab  eo  creatarum  cognitionein 
"  deducere  conemur,  ut  ita  scientiam  perfectissimam  qus  est  effectuum  per 
"  causas  acquiramus;"* 

The  strong  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained  of  late  against  Mr. 
Hume's  doctrine  concerning  the  connection  among  physical  events,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dangerous  conclusions  to  which  it  has  erroneously  been 
supposed  to  lead,  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  multiplying  so  ma- 
ny authorities  in  support  of  it. 

Note  (D.)  page  57. 

This  language  has  ever  been  adopted  by  philosophers,  and  by  atheists  as 
well  as  theists.  The  latter  have  represented  natural  events  as  parts  of  a 
great  chain,  the  highest  link  of  which  is  supported  by  the  Deity.  The  for- 
mer have  pretended,  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  the  number  of 
links  to  be  infinite.     Mr.  Hume  had  the  merit  of  shewing  clearly  to  philoso- 

*  There  is,  I  believe,  reason  to  doubt  if  Des  Cartes  had  ever  read  the  works  qf 
Bacon. 
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phei'Sj  thatoiU"  common  kng-uage,  with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  is  merely 
analog'ical ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  links  among  physical  events,  they  must 
forever  remain  invisible  to  us.  If  this  part  of  his  system  be  admitted  ;  and 
if,  at  the  same  time,  we  admit  tlie  authority  of  that  principle  of  the  mind, 
which  leads  us  to  refer  every  chang^e  to  an  efficient  cause ;  IVIr.  Hume's  doc- 
trine seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  theism,  than  even  the  common  notions 
upon  this  subject ;  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in  view,  not  only  as  the 
first,  but  as  the  constantly  operating'  efficient  cause  in  nature,  and  as  the 
great  connecting'  principle  among  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we  ob- 
serve. This,  accordingly,  was  the  conclusion  wliich  Malcbranehe  dedueeA 
&om  pj-emises  very  nearly  the  same  with  Mv.  Hume's. 

Note  (E.)  page  $1. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Underst."ndlng,  has  taken  notice  of 
the  quickness  witli  which  tlie  operations  of  the  mind  are  carried  on,  and 
has  referred  to  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  as  a  proof  of  it.  The 
same  Author  has  been  struck  -vvith  the  connection  betv/een  this  class  of 
facts  and  our  habitual  actions  ;  but  he  does  not  state  the  question,  whether 
such  actions  are  voluntary  or  not.  I  think  it  probable,  from  his  mode  of  ex- 
pression, that  his  opinion  on  the  subject  was  the  same  with  mine.  The 
following  quotation  contains  all  the  remarks  I  recollect  in  his  writings,  that 
have  any  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  the  present  chapter  : 

"  We  are  farther  to  consider,  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideas  we 
**  receive  by  sensation  are  often,  in  grown  people,  altered  by  the  judgment, 
"  without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  set  before  our  eyes  a  round 
"  globe,  of  any  uniform  colour,  e.  ^•.  gold,  al.obaster,  or  jet^-  it  is  certain 
*•  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  on  our  mind  is  of  a  flat  circle,  variously 
"  shadowed,  with  several  degrees  of  light  and  briglitness  coming  to  our 
"  eyes.  But  we,  having  by  use  been  accustomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of 
♦'  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  and  v/hat  alterations 
"  are  made  in  the  reflections  of  light  by  the  difl'erence  of  the  sensible  figure 
♦'  of  bodies  ;  the  judgment  presently,  by  a  liabituul  custom,  alters  the  ap- 
*'  pearances  into  their  causes  ;  so  that,  from  tliat  whicli  truly  is  variety  of 
"  shadow  or  colour,  collecting*  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass  for  a  mark  of 
•'  figui'e,  and  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure,  and  an  uni- 
*'  form  colour ;  when  the  idea  v/e  I'eceive  from  tliencc  is  only  a  plane  vari- 
**  ously  coloured ;  as  is  evident  in  painting." — Chap.  ix.  ■§  8. 

"  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  usually  in  any  of  our  ideas  but  those  received 
*'  by  sight ;  because  sight,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  our  senses,  con- 
"  veying  to  ovu"  mmds  the  ideas  of  liglit  and  colours,  which  are  peculiai" 
*'  only  to  that  sense,  and  also  the  far  diflbrent  ideas  of  space,  figure,  and 
"  motion,  the  several  varieties  v.hereof  change  the  appearances  of  its  pro- 
"f*  per  object,  viz.  light  and  colours,  we  bring  ourselves  by  use  to  judge  of 
"  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cases,  by  a  settled  habit  in  things 
*•  whereof  we  have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  so  constantly,  and  so 
*f  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  sensation,  which  is  an- 
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**  idea  formed  by  our  judgment;  so  that  one,  viz.  that  of  sensation,  serves 
*'  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is  scarce  taken  any  notice  of  itself;  as  a 
"  man  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  understanding,  takes  little  no- 
*'  ticc  of  the  cliaracters  or  soimds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  la  hii^ 
"  by  thera. 

"  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  tliis  is  done  with  so  little  notice,  if  we  consi- 
"  der  how  very  q«ick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed  ;  for  as  itself 
"  is  thought  to  take  up  no  space,  to  have  no  extension,  so  its  actions  seem 
*'  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of  tliem  seem  to  be  crowded  into  an  instant. 
•^  I  speak  this  in  comparison  to  tlie  actions  of  the  body.  A^^y  on«  may  easi- 
"  ly  observe  this  in  his  own  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  -on 
**  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  do  our  minds,  ^^■ith  one  glance,  see 
<^  all  parts  cf  a  demonstration,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one, 
"  if  we  consider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  int<5  ¥v'ords.  a;nd  step  by 
"  step  shew  it  to  another  ?  Secondly,  we  shall  not  be  much,  surprised  that 
''  this  is  done  in  us  with  so  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how  the  facility 
"  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a  custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often 
*'  pass  in  us  without  our  notice.  Habits,  especially  such  as  are  begun  i^ery 
"  early,  come  at  last  to  produce  actiops  in  us,  which  often  escape  our  ob- 
"  seryation.  How  frequently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes  with  our  eye- 
''  lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in  the  dark  ?  Men  that  by  cus- 
**  torn  have  got  the  use  of  a  bye-word,  do  almost  in  every  sentence  pro- 
**  nounce  sounds,  which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  them- 
"  selves  neither  hear  nor  observe  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  wot  so  strange  that 
*'  our  mind  should  often  change  the  idea  of  its  sensation  into  tliat  of  its 
"  judgment,  and  make  one  serve  only  to  excite  the  otlier,  without  our  tak- 
«  ing  notice  of  it."— Ibid.  §  9,  10. 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragraph,  of  occasionally  wink- 
ing with  the  eye-lids,  (which  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memory  of  our 
being,  in  every  such  instance,  in  a  momentary  state  of  total  darkness,)  de- 
serves to  be  added  to  the  cases  already  mentioned,  to  shew  the  dependence 
of  memory  upon  attention. 

Note  (F.)  page  125. 

"  PlatonI  quid  idea  sit,  peculiar!  tractatlone  prolixe  excusslmusj* 

f-*  quae  consul!  ab  lis  debet,  qui  accurate  totam  rei  seriem  pernoscere  cupi- 
.**  unt  Nos  pro  prsesentis  instituti  modo  paucis  notamus,  Platoni  ideam 
f  non  esse  illam,  quse  ex  contemplatione  objectorum  singularium  exsurgit 
f  notionem  iiuiversalem  reique  alicujus  gencralem  conceptum,  quem  recen- 
^'  tiores  ideam  vocant,  Hie  1 1  Sn  vocavit  et  ab  idea  distinxit.  Sed  ideae 
''  sunt  illi  essentialia  rerum  omnium  singularium  exemplaria,  tivnarict 
"  gauderttia,  ad  quorum  naturam  indolemque  res  singulares  formatae  sunt, 
/'  et  quae  illis  veram  certamque  atque  stabilem  essentiam  largiuntur.    Has 

*  Bruckcr  here  alludes  to  his  work,  entitled,  Historia  Pljilosophica  de  Ideis ;  which 
i  have  never  had  an  opportin)ity  of  seeing:. 
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"  ideas  ex  divina  mente  oriri,  inque  ea  radicari,  sua  aulem  propria  sub-. 
"  stantia  gaudere,  et  esse  awraj  k»i  ovrai  ovra  statuit,  et  circa earum 
?•  cognitionem  versari  inieliecium  humauum,  lu  his  rerum  essentiis  separa- 
*•'  tim  et  extra  mateiuam  existentibus  cognoscendls  cardlnem  verti  totius 
"  philosophiae  asseruit.  Ridiculum  id  visum  ArisLOteli,  dari  extra  materiam 
*'  ejusmodi  essentias  unlversaies,  quibus  res  omnes  singulares  essentialiter 
^*  modificarentur,  rato,  esse  hsec  T$peTiri^ciT»  et  r.ug-as  otiosl  ingenii, 
^'  Platonemque  sine  causa  rationeque  sufficient!  h?ec  somnia  ex  scbolis  Py- 
"  tbagoreorum,  quse  istis  entibus  personabant,  recepisse,  suoque  intulisse 
*'  systemati.  Cum  autem  negare  non  auderet,  esse  in  rebus  formas  essen- 
"  tiales,  has  ideas,  sive  formas,  qua  voce  Platonicum  nomen  exprimere 
^'  maluit,  materi-^  ab  ceterno  esse  impi-essas,  et  in  eo  latere  affirmavit,  et 
"  ita  demum  ex  rationibus  istis  formisque  seniinalibus,  materiam  esse  for- 
«?  matam  statuit."— Bruclc.  Hist.  Phil.  iii.  p.  905. 

Note  (G.)  page  126. 

The  Stoics,  who  borrowed  many  of  their  doctrines  from  the  other  school^ 
of  philosophy,  seem,  in  particular,  to  have  derived  their  notions  on  this 
subject  from  some  of  their  predecessors.  Stilpo,  who  was  of  the  Megaric 
sect,  is  said  to  have  held  opinions  approaching  nearly  to  those  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists. 

*'  Stilpo  universalia  plane  sustullt.  Dicebat  enim :  qui  hominem  dicat 
"  cum  neminem  dicere,  quod  non  hmic  vel  ilium  ea  vox  significet,  nee  huic 
*'  magis,  quam  alteri  conveniat. — Scilicet  supponebat  Stilpo,  non  dari  ho- 
*'  minem  in  abstracto,  adeoque  has  species  et  genera  rerum  non  natura  ex- 
^V  istere  ;  cum  neque  in  hoc  neque  in  alio  homine,  ille  homo  universalis 
"  queat  ostendi.  Inductione  itaque  facta,  cum  neque  hunc,  neque  ilium, 
^'  neque  alium  hominem  esse  coUigeret,  inferebat  nullum  esse  hominem, 
^'  sicque  ludendo  ambigua  hominis  in  genere  sive  abstracto,  uti  logici  dicunt, 
"  &  in  individuo  sive  singulari  considcrati  notione,  incautos  exagitabat. 
*'  Altiora  tamen  hie  latere  putat  P.  Bayle,  et  non  in  solo  verborum  lusu 
"  substitisse  Stilponemjsed  universalia  siveprDedicabilia,negavisse. — Neque 
**  prorsus  est  dissimile,  fuisse  Stilponem  inter  cos,  qui  universalia  praster 
t'  nuda  nomina  nihil  esse  dicerent,  quod  et  cynicos  fecisse  et  alios,  alibi 
"  docuimus  :  quorum  partes  postea  susceperunt  Abelardi  sequaces  et  tot* 
'♦•'  nominalium  sect?.."— Erucker,  vol.  i.  p.  619. 

Note  (H.)  page  128.  ' 

''  Seculo  x'l.  lloscelinus  vel  Rucelinus  sacerdos  et  philosophus  Compen- 
?'  diensis,  pjj  Aristotele  secessum  fecit,  et  in  Stoicorum  castra  ita  transilt, 
f  ut  statuerit,  universalia,  nee  ante  rem,  nee  in  re  existere,  nee  ullani 
^' liabere  realcvn  existentiam,  sed.esse  nuda  nomina  et  voces,  quibus  rerum 
'^  singularium  genera  denotentur." — Bruckc,  Hist.  Phil.  ^ol.  iii.  p.  906. 

'  Bum  Pornhyrius  prudenter  qusstionem  ;  a.'i  universalia  reveraexistant. 
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•*  omlttendam  esse  censet,  de  qua  inter  Platonicos  et  Stolcos  mire  decertari 
"  noverat,  occasionem  suppeditavit  otioso  Roscelini  ingenio,  earn  novo  acu- 
"  mine  ingenii  aggrediendi  definiendique."     Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 

Roscelinus  was  a  native  of  Brittany,  and  canon  of  Compiegne.  He  is 
much  celebrated,  even  by  his  adversaries,  for  the  acuteness  and  subtilty  of 
his  genius,  which  he  displayed  both  in  scholastical  and  theological  contro- 
versy. He  was  condemned  for  Trithelsm  by  a  council  assembled  at  Sois. 
sons  in  the  year  1092.  (-S'ee  Mosheiiii's  Ecclesiastical  History.^  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  taught  in  Paris,  or  that  he  gave  public  Lectures  ;  but 
he  had  the  honour  to  direct  the  studies,  and  to  form  the  philosophical  opi- 
nions of  Abelard,  by  whose  means  the  innovations  he  had  introduced  into 
Dialectics  obtained  a  very  wide  and  rapid  cuxulation.— (Bruckeh,  vol.  iii. 
p.  728.)  He  is  mentioned  as  an  Englishman  by  Mallet,  in  his  life  of  Bacon, 
and  by  other  writers ;  a  mistake  into  which  they  have  fallen,  by  confound- 
ing Britain  with  Bretagne.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  particulars  of  his 
life.  "  Primum  nominalium  aiunt  fuisse,"  says  Leibnitz  ;  "  nescio  quern 
"  Rucelinum  Britonem."  See  his  Dissertation  de  Stylo  Philosophico  Ma^ni 
^izolii. 

The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  Universals,  Is  said  to  have  differed, 
in  some  respects,  fi-om  that  of  his  master.  "  Alius  consistit  in  vocibus," 
says  John  of  Salisbmy,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Abelai-d,  "  licet  haec  opinio 
"  cum  Roscelino  suo  fere  omnino  jam  evanuerit:  alius  sermones  intuetur, 
"  et  ad  illos  detorquet,  quicquid  alicubi  de  universalibus  merainit  scriptum. 
*'  In  hac  autem  opinione  deprehensus  est  Peripateticus  Abelardus  noster." 

Metalog.  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
Of  this  difference  between  the  doctrmes  of  Roscelinus  and  Abelard,  I 
find  myself  perfectly  unable  to  give  any  account ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  Morhoff  acknowledges  his  ignorance  upon  the  same  subject.  "  Alii 
?'  fueruiit,  qui  universalia  quaesiverunt,  non  tam  in  vocibus  quam  in  ser- 
''  monibus  integris  ;  quod  Joh.  Sarisberiensis  adscribit  Petro  Abelardo  ;  quo 
"  quid  intelligat  ille,  mlhi  non  satis  liquet." — Polylust.  tom.  iL  lib.  i.  cap. 
13,  §  2. 

Absurd  as  these  controversies  may  now  appear,  such  was  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  they  seduced  the  young  and  aspiring 
mind  of  Abelard  from  all  the  other  pursuits  which  Europe  then  presented 
to  his  ambition. — "  Ut  militaris  glorise  pompam,"  says  he,  "  cum  haeredi- 
"  tate  et  pracrogativa  primogenitorum  meorum  fratribus  derelinquens, 
■'  Mai-tis  curiae  penitus  abdicarem,  ut  Minervas  gremio  educarer." — Hist 
C'alam.  Suar.  c.  i. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  period,  none  seems  to  have  arisen  to 
such  an  eminent  superiority  above  his  age,  in  the  liberality  of  his  philoso- 
phical views,  as  John  of  Salisbury,  the  celebrated  friend  of  archbishop 
Becket.  In  his  youth  he  had  studied  at  Paris  under  Abelard  and  other  emi* 
nent  masters,  and  had  applied  himself,  with  distinguished  ardour  and  suc- 
cess, to  the  subtile  speculations  which  then  occupied  the  schools.  After 
a  long  absence,  when  his  mind  was  enlarged  by  more  liberal  and  useful 
pursuits,  and  by  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  had  the  curi*- 
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osity  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  early  studies,  and  to  compare  his  own  ac. 
quisitions  with  those  of  his  old  coinpanions.  The  kccount  which  he  gives 
of  this  visit  is  stnking-Ijr  characteristical,  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his 
age  :  "  Inventi  sunt,  qui  fuerant,  et  ubi :  neque  enim  ad  palmam  visi  sunt 
*'  processisse  ad  quaestiones  pristinas  dirimendas,  neque  propositiunculam 

"  unam  adjecerant. ■ ^Expertus  itaque  sum    quod  liquido 

*'  eoUigi  potest,  quia  sicut  dialectica  alias  expedit  discipLnas,  sic,  si  sola 
**  fuerit,  jacetexsanguis  etsterihs,  h.c."—Metulog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10- 

The  same  Author,  speaking  of  the  controversy  between  the  Nominalists 
and  the  Realists,  thus  expresses  himself:  "  QuKstionem  de  genenbus  et 
''  speciebus  in  qua  laborans  mundus  jam  senuit,  in  qua  plus  temporia  con- 
"  sumptum  est  quam  in  acquirendo  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  consumserit 
"  Cje3area  domus  ;  plus  eftusum  pecunije,  quam  in  omnibus  divitiis  suis 
"  pobsederit  Croesus.  Hsec  enim  tamdiu  muKos  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum 
9  tota  vita  qusererent,  tandem  nee  istud,  nee  aliud  invenirent." 

He  J\ugis  Curialium,  lib.  vii.  cap.  12. 

Note  (I.)  page  140. 

'' Secta  nominalium,  omnium  inter  scholasticas  profundissima,  et 

*  hodiernx  reformatse  philosophandi  ration!  congruentissima ;  quae  quunj 
"  ohm  maxime  floreret,  nunc  apud  scholasticos  quidem,  extmcta  est.  Un- 
"  de  conjicias  decrementa  potius  quam  augmenta  acummis.  Quum  autera 
*«  ipse  Nizolius  noster  se  Nominalem  exserte  profiteri  non  dubitet  prope 
"  firiem  capitis  sexti,  libri  prlmi ;  et  vero  in  realitate  formalitatum  et  uni- 
"  versalium  everienda  nenois  disputationis  ejus  omnis  potissimum  continCf 
"  atur,  pauca  quiedam  de  Nommalibus  subjicere  operse  pretium  duxi.  No- 
"  minales  sunt,  qui  omnia  putint  esse  nuda  nomina  prjeter  substantias  sin- 
"  giilares,  abstractorum  jgitur  et  ixmversalium  realitatem  prorsus  toUunt. 
"  Primum  autem  nominalium  alimt  fuisse  nescio  quem  Rucelinum  Britonem, 
"  cujus  occasione  cruenta  certamma  in  academia  Parisiensi  fuerunt  ex- 
"  citata. 

*'  Diu  autem  jacuit  in  tenebris  secta  nominalium,  donee  masimi  vir  inge» 
"  nil,  et  eruditionis  pro  illo  sevo  summse,  Wilhelmus  Occam  Anglus,  Scoti 
"  discipulus,  sed  moxoppugnator  maximus,  de  improviso  earn  resuscitavit  ^ 
"  consensere  Gregorius  Ariniinensis,  Gabr.  Biel,  et  pierique  ordinis  Augusti- 
'•  nianorum,  unde  et  in  Martini  Lutheri  scnptis  prionbus  amor  nominalium 
**  satis  ekicet,  donee  procedente  tempore  erga  omnes  monachos  sequaliter 
"  aifecLus  etse  cospit.  Generalis  autem  regula  est,  qua  nominales  passim 
"  utuntur  ;  entia  non  esse  multiplicanda  prjeter  necessil  atem.  Hsec  regula 
"  ab  aliis  passim  oppugnatur,  quasi  injuria  in  divinam  ubertatem,  liberalem 
"  potius  quam  parcam,  et  vai-ietate  ac  Gopia  rerum  gaudentem.  Sed,  qui 
♦'  SIC  obj  iciunt,  non  satis  mihi  nominalium  mentem  cepisse  videntur,  quae, 
**  etsi  obscurius  proposita,  hue  redit :  hypothesin  eo  esse  mehorem,  quo 
"  simpliciorem,  et  in  causis  eorum  quae  apparent  reddendis  eum  optime  se 
V  gcrere,  qui  quam  paucissima  gratis  supponat.    Nam  qui  aliter  egit,  eo 
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*»  ipso  naturam,  aut  potius  autorem  ejus  Deum  ineptx  superfluitatis  accusat. 
*•  Si  quis  astronomus  rationem  phenomenorum  coelestium  reddere  potest 
"  paucis  suppositis,  mens  mmirum  motibus  simplicibus  ciicularibus,  ejus 
"  certe  hyjjothesis  ejus  hypothesi  praeferenda  erit,  qui  multis  orbibus  varie 
"  implexis  ad  explicanda  coslestia  indiget.  Ex  hac  jam  regula  nommales 
"  deduxerunt,  omnia  in  rerum  natura  expHcari  posse,  etsi  universaUbus  et 
"  formalitatibus  realibus  prorsus  careatur ;  qua  sententia  nihil  verius,  nihil 
*'  nostri  temporis  philosopho  dignius,  usque  adeo,  ut  credam  ipsum  Occa- 
"  mum  non  fuisse  nominaliorem,  quam  nunc  est  Thomas  Hobbes,  qui,  ut 
••  verum  fatear,  mihi  plusquam  nominalis  videtur.  Non  contentus  enim 
"  cum  nominalibus  universalia  ad  nom^na  reducere,  ipsam  rerum  veritatem 
"  ait  in  nominibus  consistere,  ac,  quod  majus  est,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  hu- 
"  mano,  quia  Veritas  pendeai-  a  definitionibus  terminorum,  definitiones  autem 
"  termniorum  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Hsec  est  sententia  viri  inter  profundis- 
"  simos  seculi  censendi,  qua,  ut  dixi,  nihil  potest  esse  nominalius." 

This  passage  from  Leibnitz  has  given  rise  to  a  criticism  of  Morhoff^ 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  ill-founded. — "  Accenset  nominalibus" 
(says  he,)  "  Leibnitzius  Thomam  Hobbesium,  quem  ille  ipso  Occamo  no- 
*'  minaliorem,  et  plusquam  nominalem  vocat,  qui  non  contentus  cum  nomi- 
"  nalibus  universalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipsam  rerum  veritatem  ait  in 
"  nominibus  consistere,  ac  quod  majus  est,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano- 
"  Quse  bella  ejus  sententia,  quamquam  laudat  earn  Leibnitzius,  monstri 
"  aliquid  alit,  ac  plane  nequam  est.  Immania  enim  ex  uno  summo  para« 
*'  doxo  fluunt  absui'da." — Mokhop.  Polyhistor.  vol.  ii.  page  81. 

I  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  doctrine 
here  ascribed  to  Hobbes,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  afterwards 
under  the  article  of  Reasoning.  I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking,  that 
nothing  but  extreme  inattention  to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  could  have  led. 
MorhofF  to  suppose,  that  he  had  given  his  sanction  to  such  an  opinion.  In 
the  very  passage  which  has  now  been  quoted,  the  expression  ("  qui  ut 
"  verum  fatear,  mihi  plusquam  nominalis  videtur")  plainly  implies  a  cen- 
sure of  Hobbes's  philosophy ;  and  in  another  dissertation,  intitled,  Jifeditci- 
tiones  de  Cogvitione,  VeHtate,  et  Ideis,  he  is  at  pains  directly  to  refute  this 
part  of  his  system : — "  Atqiie  ita  habemus  quoque  discrimen  inter  defini- 
*'  tiones  nominales,  quje  notas  tantum  rei  ab  aliis  discernends  continent,  et 
"  reales,  ex  quibus  constat  rem  esse  possibilem,  et  hac  ratione  satisfit 
"  Hobbio  qui  veritates  volebat  esse  arbitrarias,  quia  ex  definitionibus  nomi- 
"  nalibus  penderent,  non  considerans  realitatem  definitionis  in  arbitrio  non 
•'  esse,  nee  quuslibet  notiones  inter  se  posse  conjungi.  Nee  definitiones 
"  nominales  sufficiunt  ad  perfectam  scientiam,  nisi  quando  aliunde  constat 
-*  rem  definitam  esse  possibilem,  &c.  &c." 

Leibnitzii  Opera,  Edit.  Bulens,  torn.  ii.  p.  15,  17- 

Note  (K.)  page  145. 

"  To  form  a  clear  notion  of  trutli,  it  is  very  necessary  to  consider  truth 
•*  of  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  distinetly  one  from  another  :  but  yet  it 
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"  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of  them  asunder  :  because  it  is  unavoidable,  in 
<*  treating  of  mental  propositions,  to  make  use  of  words  :  and  then  the  in- 
"  stances  given  of  mental  propositions  cease  immediately  to  be  barely  men- 
*^  tal,  and  become  verbal.  For  a  mental  proposition  being  nothing  but  a 
**  bare  consideration  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds  stripped  of 
"  names,  they  lose  the  natm-e  of  purely  mental  propositions,  as  soon  as 
"  they  are  put  into  words. 

"  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental  and  verbal  pro- 
"  positions  separately,  is  that  most  men,  if  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and 
"  reasonings  within  themselves,  make  use  of  words  instead  of  ideas,  at 
"  least  when  the  subject  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas." 

LoGKE,  book  iv.  c.  5.  §  3,  4. 

*'  -' — -»  '  •  But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  truth.  We  must,  I  say, 
'*  observe  two  sorts  of  propositions,  that  we  are  capable  of  making. 

*•  First,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  understandings  are  without  the 
"  use  of  words  put  together  or  separated  by  the  mind,  perceiving  or  judg- 
^'  ing  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 

*'  Secondly,  verbal  propositions,  which  are  words,  the  signs  of  our  ideas 
'''-  put  together  or  separated  in  affirmative  or  negative  sentences,  &c." 

Ibid.  §  5. 

*'  Though  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  themselves,  their  names 
*'  being  quite  laid  aside,  be  the  best  and  surest  way  to  clear  and  distinct 
"  knowledge  ;  yet  through  the  prevailing  custom  of  using  sounds  for  ideas, 
"  I  think  it  is  very  seldom  practised.  Every  one  may  observe,  how  com- 
"  mon  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  use  of,  instead  of  the  ideas  themselves^ 
"  even  when  men  think  and  reason  within  their  own  breasts  :  especially  if 
"  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a  great  collection  of  simple 
*^  ones.  This  makes  the  consideration  of  words  and  propositions  so  neces- 
"  saiy  a  part  of  tlie  treatise  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  speak  in- 
"  telligibly  of  the  one,  without  explaining  tlie  other. 

"  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular  or  of  general 
f  truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former  of  these, 
"  the  latter  can  never  be  well  made  known,  and  is  veryseldom  apprehend- 
"  ed,  but  as  conceived  and  expressed  in  v.'ords." — Book  iv.  c.  6.  §  1,  2. 

From  these  passages  it  appears,  that  Locke  conceived  the  use  which  we 
make  of  words  in  carrying  on  our  reasonings  both  with  respect  to  particu- 
lar and  to  general  truths,  to  be  chiefly  tlic  effect  of  custom  ;  and  that  the 
employment  of  language,  however  convenient,  is  not  essential  to  our  intel- 
lectual operations.  His  opinion  therefore  did  not  coincide  with  that  which 
I  have  ascribed  to  the  Nominalists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  passage  shews  clearly,  how  widely  hiii 
opinion  differed  from  that  of  the  Realists  ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  led  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  same  with  Berkeley's,  had  not  the  foregoing  quo- 
tations contained  an  explicit  declaration  of  tlie  conti-ary. 

"  To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been  said,  that 
■''  general  and,  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  but  stv^ 
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*'  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  understanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own 
*'  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are  gene- 
"  ral,  as  has  been  said,  when  used  for  signs  of  general  ideas,  and  so  are 
"  applicable  indifferently  to  many  particular  things  ;  and  ideas  are  general, 
"  wlien  they  are  set  up  as  the  representatives  of  many  particular  things : 
"  but  universality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which  are  all  of  them 
"  particular  in  theu'  existence  ;  even  those  words  and  ideas  which  in  their 
•'  signification  are  general. — ^When,  therefore,  we  quit  pai-ticulars,  the  ge- 
"  nerals  that  rest  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making ;  their  general  na- 
"  ture  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  understand- 
"  ing,  of  signifying  or  representing  many  particulars.  For  the  signification 
"  they  havcj  is  nothing  but  a  relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  t<j 
«  them."  Book  iii.  c.  3,  §  11. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Locke  was  neither  completely  sa- 
tisfied with  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  Nominalists,  nor  with  that  of  the  Realists ; 
and  therefore  I  think  it  is  with  good  reason,  that  Dr.  Reid  has  classed  hini 
with  the  Conceptualists.  Indeedj  Mr.  Locke  has  put  this  matter  beyond 
all  doubt  himself;  for,  in  explaining  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  uni* 
versals,  he  has  stated  his  opinioii  in  the  strongest  and  most  paradoxical  and 
most  contradictory  terms.  The  ridicule  bestowed  on  this  part  of  his  phi- 
losophy by  the  Author  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  although  censured  for  un- 
fairness by  Dr.  Warburton,  is  almost  justified  by  some  of  his  expressions. 

Note  (L.)  page  1^2. 

In  a  letter  from  Leibnitz  to  a  Scotch  gentleman,  (Mr.  Burnet  of  Kemney,} 
dated  in  the  year  1697,  there  is  the  following  passage : 

"  J'ay  considere  avec  attention  le  grand  ouvrage  du  charactere  reel,  et 
"  langag'e  philosophique  de  Monsieur  Wilkins.  Je  trotive  qu'il  y  a  mis 
"  une  infinite  dc  belles  choses,  et  nous  n'avons  jamais  eu  une  table  dea 
"  predicamens  plus  accomplie.  Mais  I'application  pour  les  characteres,  et 
"  pour  la  langue,  n'est  point  conforme  a  ce  qu'on  pouvoit  et  devoit  faire. 
"  J'avois  considere  cette  matiere  avant  le  livre  de  Monsieur  Wilkins,  quand 
"  j'etois  un  jemie  homme  de  dix  neuf  ans,  dans  mon  petit  livre  de  arte 
"  comblvatoria,  et  mon  opinion  est  que  ces  chai'acteres  veritablement  reels 
"  et  ph'losopliiqiies  doivenl  repondre  a  I'analyse  des  pensees.  II  est  vray 
"  qiie  ces  characteres  prcsupposent  la  veritable  philosophic,  etce  n'est  que 
"  presentement  que  j'osei'ois  entrependre  de  les  fabriquer.  Les  objections 
^«  de  M.  Dulgarns,  et  de  M.  Wilkins,  contre  la  methode  veritablement  phi- 
"  losophique  ne  sont  que  pour  cxcuser  I'imperfection  de  leiu's  essais,  et 
"  myvquent  seulement  les  difiicultcs  qui  les  en  ont  rebutes." 

The  It'tter,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  was  published  at  the  end  of  A  De- 
fence of  Dr.  Clahkb,  (which  I  believe  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Dr.  Gregory 
Sliarpe,)  and  which  was  printed  at  London  in  17'44.  The  person  mentioned 
by  Leibnitz  under  the  name  of  M.  Dalgarus,  was  evidently  George  Dal- 
^^arno,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  author  of  a  small  and  very  rare  book, 
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entitled,  "  Ars  f<iignorum,  vulgd  character  universalis  et  lingua  philosophies, 
"  qua  poterunt,  homines  diversissimorum  idiomatum,  spatio  duartim  septimana' 
"  rum,  omnia  anirni  szii  sensa,  fin  rebus  familiaribus,J  non  minus  intelligibi- 
"  iiter,  sive  scribendo,  sive  loquendo,  mutuo  communicare,  quam  Unguis  pro- 
"  pnis  vernaculis.  Praterea,  hinc  etiam  poterunt  jnvenes,  philosophice  prin- 
"  cipia,  et  veram  hgiex  praxin,  citius  et  facilius  multo  imbiberCf  quam  ex 
"  vulgaribus  philosophorum  scriptis." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgai-no  is  never  (at  least  as  far 
as  I  recollect)  mentioned  by  Wilkins ;  although  it  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Charles  I.  prefixed  to  Dalgarno's  book,  that  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  recommended  him  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  treatise  de  Arte  Combinatoria  is  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
Dutens'  edition  of  Leibnitz's  works,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  throw 
much  light  on  his  views  with  respect  to  a  philosophical  language. 

I  must  request  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  far  adding  to  the  length  of 
this  note,  by  quoting  a  passage  from  another  performance  of  Leibnitz  ;  in 
which  he  has  fallen  into  a  train  of  thought  remarkably  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  passages  already  quoted  from  them  in 
this  section.  The  performance  is  entitled,  Meditationes  de  Cognitione,  Ve- 
ritate  et  Tdeis,  and  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Dutens'  edition. 

"  Plerumque  autem,  prsesertim  in  analysi  longiore,  non  totam  simul  na- 
"  turam  rex  intuemur,  sed  rerum  loco  signis  utimur,  quorum  explicationem 
*'  in  prjesenti  ahqua  cogitatione  compendii  causa  solemus  praetermittere, 
"  scientes,  aut  credentes  nos  earn  habere  in  potestate  :  ita  cum  chiliogonum^ 
"  seu  polygonum  mille  sequalium  laterum  cogito,  non  semper  natiu-am  late- 
"  ris,  et  sequalitatis,  et  millenarii  (seu  cubi  a  denario)  considero,  sed  vo- 
"  cabulis  istis  (quorum  sensus  obscure  saltern,  atque  imperfecte  menti  ob- 
*•  versatur)  in  ammo  utor  loco  idearum,  quas  de  iis  habeo,  quoniam  memini 
"  me  significationem  istorum  vocabalorura  habere,  explicationem  autem 
"  nunc  judico  necessariam  non  esse  ;  qualem  cogitationem  cscam,  vel  etiam 
"  symbolicam  appellare  soleo,  qua  et  in  algebra,  et  in  arithmetica  utimur, 
"  imo  fere  ubique.  Et  certe  cum  notio  valde  composita  est,  non  possumus 
'■  omnes  ingredientes  earn  notiones  simul  cogitare  :  ubi  tamen  hoc  licet,  vel 
"  saltem  in  quantum  licet,  cognltionem  voco  intuitivam.  Notionis  distinct^ 
*'  primitivae  non  alia  datur  cognitio,  quam  intuitiva,  ut  compositarum  pie. 
"  rumque  cogitatio  non  nisi  symbolica  est. 

"  Ex  his  jam  patet,  nos  eorum  quoque,  qus  distincte  cognoscimus,  ideas 
"  non  percipere,  nisi  quatenus  cogitatione  intuitiva  utimur.  Et  sane  con- 
"  tingit,  ut  nos  ssepe  falso  credamus  habere  in  animo  ideas  rerum,  cum 
"  falso  supponimus  allquos  terminos,  quibus  utimur,  jam  a  nobis  fuisse 
**  explicates :  nee  verum  aut  certe  ambiguitati  obnoxium  est,  quod  aiunt 
"  aliqui,  non  posse  nos  de  re  aliqua  dicere,  intelligeado  quod  dicimus,  quin 
"  ejus  habeamus  ideam.  Saepe  enim  vocabula  ista  singula  utcunque  intelli- 
"  gimus,  aut  nos  antea  intellixisse  meminimus,  qui  tamen  bac  cogitatione 
"  caeca  contenti  sumus,  et  resolutionem  notionum  non  satis  prosequimur, 
^'  fit  ut  lateat  nos  contradictio,  quam  forte  notio  composita  involvit." 
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Note  (M.)  page  166. 

As  the  passage  quoted  in  tlie  text  is  taken  from  a  work  which  is  but 
little  known  in  this  country,  I  shall  subjoin  the  original. 

"  Qu'il  me  soit  permis  de  presenter  a  ceilx  qui  refusent  de  crou-e  a  ces 
"  perfectionnemens  successife  de  I'espece  humaine  un  exemple  pris  dans 
"  les  sciences  ou  la  marche  de  la  v^rit^  est  la  plus  sure,  ou  elle  peut  etre 
"  mesuree  avec  plus  de  precision.  Ces  verites  elementaires  de  geom^trie 
"  et  d'astronomie  qui  avoient  ete  dans  I'Inde  et  dans  l'Eg3T3te  une  doctrine 
"  occulte,  sur  laquelle  des  pretres  ambitieux  avoient  fonde  leur  empire, 
"  etoient  dans  la  Grece,  au  temps  d'Archimede  ou  d'Hjpparque,  des  con- 
"  noissances  vulgaires  enseignees  dans  les  ecoles  communes.  Dans  le  siecle 
"  dernier,  il  suffisoit  de  quelques  annees  d'etude  pou/  savoir  tout  ce  qu'Ar- 
**  chimede  et  Hipparque  avoient  pu  connoitre ;  et  aujourd'hui  deux  annees 
"  de  I'enseignement  d'un  professeur  vont  au-dela  de  ce  que  savoient  Leib- 
"  nitz  ou  Newton.  Qu'on  medite  cet  exemple,  qu'on  saisisse  cette  chaine 
"  qui  s'dtend  d'un  pretre  de  Memphis  a  Euler,  et  remplit  la  distance  im- 
"  mense  qui  les  sepai'e  ;  qu'on  observe  k  chaque  epoque  le  genie  de^■an5ant 
"  le  siecle  present,  et  la  mediocrite  atteignant  a  ce  qu'il  avoit  decouvert 
"  dans  celui  qui  precedoit,  on  apprendra  que  la  nature  nous  a  donne  leS 
"  moyens  d'epargner  le  temps  et  de  menager  I'attention,  et  qu'il  n'existe 
"  aucune  raison  de  croire  que  ces  moyens  puissent  avoir  un  terme.  On  verra. 
"  qu'au  moment  ofi  une  multitude  de  solutions  particulieres,  de  faits  isol^s 
"  commencent  k  ^puiser  I'attention,  a  fatiguer  la  memoire,  ces  theories 
"  dispersees  viennent  se  perdi'e  dans  une  methode  g6n($rale,  tous  les  faits 
"  se  reunir  dans  un  fait  unique,  et  que  ces  generalisations,  ces  reunions 
"  repetees  n'ont,  comme  les  multiplications  successives  d'un  nombre  par 
"  lui-meme,  d'autre  limite  qu'un  mfini  auquel  il  est  impossible  d'atteindre.'* 
Sur  I' Instruction  pzibligjie,  par  M.  Cokdobcet. 

Continuation  of  Note  (M.)    (Second  Edition.) 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  doctrine  so  pleasing,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  philosophical,  should  have  been  disgraced  by  what  has  been 
since  written  by  Condorcet  and  others,  concerning  the  Perfectibility  of 
Man,  and  its  probable  effect  in  banishing  from  the  earth.  Vice,  Disease, 
and  Mortality  !  Surely  they  who  can  reconcile  their  minds  to  such  a  Creed, 
might  be  expected  to  treat  v/ith  some  indulgence  the  credulity  of  the  niul^ 
titude.  Nor  is  it  candid  to  complain  of  the  slow  progress  of  Truth,  when 
it  is  blended  with  similar  extravagances  in  Pliilosophical  Systems. 

While,  however,  we  reject  these  absm-dities,  so  completely  contradicted 
by  the  whole  analogy  of  human  affairs,  we  ought  to  guard  with  no  less 
caution  against  another  Creed,  much  more  prevalent  in  the  present  times  ;— 
a.  Creed,  which  taking  for  granted  that  all  things  are  governed  by  chance 
or  by  a  blind  destiny,  overlooks  the  beneficent  arrangement  made  by  Pro- 
vidence for  the  advancement  and  for  that  diffitsion  ©f  useful  knowledge  ; 
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and,  in  defiance  both  of  the  moral  suggestions  and  of  the  universal  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  treats  with  ridicule  Ihe  supposed  tendency  of  truth  and 
justice  to  prevail  finally  over  falsehood  and  iniquity.  If  the  doctrine  which 
encourages  these  favourable  prospects  of  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race, 
leads,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  to  paradox  and  inconsistency  ;  the  sys- 
tem which  represents  this  doctrine,  even  when  stated  with  due  limitations, 
as  altogether  groundless  and  visionary,  leads,  by  a  short  and  inevitable 
process,  to  the  conclusions  either  of  the  Atheist  or  of  the  Manichsean.  In 
the  midst,  indeed,  of  such  scenes  of  violence  and  anarchy  as  Europe  has 
lately  witnessed,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  to 
remain  faithful  to  their  principles  and  their  hopes  :  But  what  must  be  the 
opinions  and  the  views  of  those,  who,  during  these  storms  and  convulsions 
of  the  Moral  World,  find  at  once,  in  the  apparent  retrogradation  of  Human 
Keason,  the  gratification  of  tl.eir  Political  Ambition,  and  the  secrgt  triumph 
of  their  Sceptical  Theories  ? 

Fond,  impious  Man  !  Think'st  thou  yon  Sanguine  Cloud, 
Kais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  Orb  of  Day  ? 
To-morrow,  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  Nations  with  redoubled  ray- 
Note  (N.)  page  186. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  title  of  Economists,  I  com- 
prehend not  merely  the  disciples  of  Quesnat/,  but  all  tliose  writers  in  France, 
who,  about  the  same  time  with  him,  began  to  speculate  about  the  natural 
order  of  political  societies ;  or.  In  other  words,  about  that  order  which  a 
political  society  would  of  itself  gradually  assume,  on  the  supposition  that 
law  had  no  otlier  object  than  to  protect  completely  the  natural  rights  of 
individuals,  and  left  every  man  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  ow;i  interest  in  his 
own  way,  as  long  as  he  abstained  from  violating  the  riglits  of  oUiers.  The 
connection  between  this  natural  order  and  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
has  been  more  insisted  on  by  the  biographers  of  Turgot  than  by  any  other 
authors  ;  and  the  imperfect  hints  which  they  have  given  of  the  views,  of 
that  truly  great  man  upon  tliis  important  subject,  leave  us  much  room  to 
regret  that  he  had  not  leisure  to  execute  a  work,  which  he  appears  to  have 
long  meditated,  on  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

Fie  de  M.  Tcssot.  Partie  ii.  p.  So. 
It  is  merely  for  want  of  a  more  convenient  expression  that  I  have  dlstin- 
*  guished  these  different  writers  by  the  title  of  Economists.  It  is  in  this  ex- 
tensive sense  that  the  word  is  commonly  understood  in  this  country ;  but  I 
am  sensible  that  it  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  that,  without  the  explana- 
lion  which  I  have  given,  some  of  my  observations  might  have  been  suppo- 
sed to  imply  a  higlier  admiration  than  I  really  entertain  of  the  writings  of 
M.  Quesnay,  and  of  the  affected  phraseology  employed  by  his  sect. 

The  connection  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Quesnay,  and  the  coincidence 
of  their  opinions  about  the  most  essential  principles  of  legislation,  will  I 
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Uppe  justify  me  in  ranking-  the  former  with  the  Economists ;  altliough  his 
views  seem  to  have  been  much  more  enlarged  than  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries ;  and  although  he  expressly  disclaimed  an  implicit  acquiescence  in  the 
opinions  of  any  particular  sect. 

'f  M.  Turgot  etudia  la  doctrine  de  M.  Gournay  et  de  M.  Quesnay,  en 
"  profita,  se  la  rendit  propre  ;  et  la  combinant  avec  la  connoissance  qu'il 
*'  avoit  du  Droit,  &  avec  les  grandes  vues  de  legislation  civile  St  criminelle 
*'  qui  avoient  occupe  sa  tete  8c  interesse  son  coeur,  parvint  a  en  former  sur 
"  le  gouvernement  des  nations  un  corps  de  pnncipes  a  lui,  embrassant  les 
"  deux  autres,  et  plus  complet  encore." — M^moires  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvra- 
g-es  (le  M.  Turgot,  par  M.  Dupont,  p.  40,  41. 

"  II  a  pass^  pour  avoir  ete  attache  a  plusieurs  sectes,  ou  a  plusieurs  so-. 
'  cietes  qu'on  appelait  ainsi ;  et  les  amis  qu'il  avait  dans  ces  societes  diver- 
"  ses  lui  reprochaient  sans  cesse  de  n'etre  pas  de  leur  avis  ;  &;  sans  cesse  il 
"  leur  reprochait  de  son  c6te  de  vouloir  faire  communaute  d'opinions,  8c  de 
**  se  rendre  solidaii'es  les  uns  pour  les  autres.  Il  croyait  cette  marche  pro- 
"  pre  a  retarder  les  progres  memes  de  leurs  decouvertes." — Ibid.  p.  41,  42. 

Note  (O.)  page  257. 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  and  on  the 
ihenomena  of  dreaming,  were  written  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1772  ;  and 
ivere  read  (nearly  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  published)  in  the 
year  1773,  in  a  private  literary  society  in  this  university.  A  considerable 
number  of  years  afterwards,  at  the  time  when  I  was  occupied  with  very  dif- 
ferent pursuits,  I  happened,  in  turning  over  an  old  volume  of  the  Scots 
Magazine,  (the  volume  for  the  year  1749,)  to  meet  with  a  short  essay  on 
the  same  subject,  which  surprised  me  by  its  coincidence  with  some  ideas 
which  had  formerly  occurred  to  me.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  essay 
is  very  little  known,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  referred  to  by  any  of  the  nume- 
rous writers  who  have  since  treated  of  the  human  mind ;  nor  have  even 
heard  it  once  mentioned  in  conversation.  I  had  some  time  ago  the  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  accidentally,  that  the  author  was  Mr.  Thomas  Melville,  a 
gentleman  wlio  died  at  the  early  age  of  27  ;  and  whose  ingenious  observa- 
tions on  light  and  colours  (published  in  the  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Society)  are  well  known  over  Europe. 

The  passages  which  coincide  the  most  remarkably  with  the  doctrine  I 
•have  stated,  ai-e  the  following.  I  quote  the  first  with  particular  pleasure, 
on  account  of  the  support  which  it  gives  to  an  opinion  which  I  formerly 
proposed  in  the  essay  on  Conception,  and  on  which  I  have  tlie  misfortune 
to  differ  from  some  of  my  friends, 

"  When  I  am  walking  up  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh,  the  objects 
«  which  strike  my  eyes  and  ears  give  me  an  idea  of  their  presence ;  and 
"  this  idea  is  livel}-,  full,  and  permanent,  as  arising  from  the  continued 
"  operation  of  liglit  and  sound  on  the  organs  of  sense. 

"  Agahi,  when  I  am  absent  from  Edinburgli,  but  conceiving-  or  imagining 
■'  myself  to  walk  up  the  High-street,  in  relating,  perhaps,  what  befbl  me 
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"  on  such  an  occasion,  I  have  likewise  in  my  mind  an  idea  of  what  is  usa- 
"  ally  seen  and  heard  in  the  High-street ;  and  this  idea  of  imagination  is 
"  entirely  similai*  to  those  of  sensation,  though  not  so  strong  and  durable. 

"  In  this  last  instance,  while  the  imagination  lasts,  be  it  ever  so  short, 
'''  it  is  evident  that  I  thinh  myself  in  the  street  of  Edinburgh,  as  truly  as 
"  when  I  dream  I  am  there,  or  even  as  when  1  see  and  feel  I  am  there.  It 
"  is  true,  we  cannot  so  well  apply  the  word  belief  m  this  case  ;  because  ihe 
"  perception  is  not  clear  or  steady,  being  ever  disturbed,  and  soon  dissipated, 
"  by  the  superior  strength  of  intruding  sensation  :  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
"  absurd  than  to  say,  that  a  man  may,  in  the  same  individual  instan^,  believe 
*'  he  is  in  one  place,  and  imagine  he  is  in  another.  No  man  can  demonstrate 
"  that  the  objects  of  sense  exist  without  him  ;  we  are  conscious  of  nothing 
*'  but  our  own  sensations  :  however,  by  the  uniformity,  regularity,  consist- 
"  ency,  and  steadiness  of  tlie  impression,  we  are  led  to  believe,  tliat  they 
"  have  a  real  and  durable  cause  without  us ;  and  we  observe  not  any  thing 
•'  which  coiitradicts  this  opinion.  Bat  the  ideas  of  imagijiation  bemg  tran- 
*'  sicnt  and  fleeting,  can  beget  no  such  opinion,  or  habitual  belief;  though 
"  there  is  as  much  perceived  in  this  case  as  in  the  former,  namely,  an  idea 
"  of  the  object  within  the  mind.  It  will  be  easily  understood,  that  all  this 
*'  is  intended  to  obviate  an  objection  that  might  be  brought  against  the 
"  similarity  of  dreaming  and  imagination,  from  our  believing  in  sleep  that 
"  all  is  real.  But  there  is  one  fact,  that  plainly  sets  them  both  on  a  parallel, 
"  that  in  sleep  we  often  recollect  that  the  scenes  which  we  behold  are  a 
"  mere  dream,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  awake  is  habitually  convin- 
**  ced  that  the  representations  of  his  imagination  are  fictitious." 

— — "  In  this  essay'we  make  no  ir.quiry  into  the  state  of  the  body  in 
"  sleep. 

"  If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  sleep  can  be  fairly  deduced  from 

*'  the  same  causes  as  its  operations  when  awake,  we  are  certainly  advanced 
"  one  considerable  step,  though  the  causes  of  these  latter  should  be  still 
"  unknown.  The  doctrine  of  gravitation,  wiiich  is  the  most  wonderful  and 
"  extensive  discovery  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  science,  leaves  the 
"  descent  of  heavy  bodies  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever.  In  philosophy,  as  in 
"  geometry^  the  whole  ai't  of  investigation  lies  in  reducing  things  that  are 
^  difficult,  intricate,  and  lemote,  to  whvA.  is  simpler  and  easier  of  access. 
"  by  pursuing  and  extending  the  analogies  of  nature." 

On  looking  over  tlie  same  essay,  I  find  an  observation  which  I  stated  as 
my  own  in  page  114  of  this  uork.  "  The  mere  imagination  of  a  tender 
"  scene  in  a  romance,  or  drama,  will  drav/  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those  who 
"  know  very  Avell,  when  they  recollect  themselves,  that  the  whole  is  fictj- 
"  tious.  In  the  mean  time  they  must  conceive  it  as  real ;  and  from  thife 
«  supposed  reality  arises  all  its  influence  on  the  human  mind." 

Continuation  of  Note  (O.)    (Second  Edition.) 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  First  Edition  of  this  Work,  a  difficulty 
v.- a*  started  to  me  with  respect  to  my  eenclHsions,  concerning  the  state  ef 
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the  mind  in  sleep,  by  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Pievost  of  Geneva ;  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  to 
whose  valuable  correspondence  I  have  often  been  indebted  for  much  plea- 
sure and  instruction.  The  same  difficulty  was  proposed  to  me,  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  by  another  friend,  (then  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,)  who  has  since  honourably  distinguished  himself  by  his  observations 
on  Dr.  D.u'win's  Zoonomia ;  the  first  fruits  of  a  philosophical  genius,  which, 
I  trust,  is  destined  for  yet  more  important  undertakings.* 

As  Mr.  Pievost  has,  in  the  present  instance,  kindly  aided  me  in  the  task 
of  removing  Umiown  objection,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  borrow  his  words  : 

"  Sans  Taction  de  la  Volonte  point  d'effort  d'altention.  Sans  quelque 
*»  effort  d'attention  point  de  Souvenir.  Dans  le  Sommeil,  Taction  de  la 
"  Volonte  est  suspendue.  Comment  done  reste-t-il  quelque  Souvenir  des 
"  Songes .' 

"  Je  vols  bien  deux  ou  trois  reponses  ^  cette  difficulte.  Quant  a  present, 
"*'  elles  se  rSduisent  a  dire,  ou  que  dans  un  Sommeil  parfait,  il  n'y  a  nul 
"  Souvenir,  et  que  la  ou  il  y  a  Souvenir,  le  Sommeil  n'etoit  pas  parfait  5 
"  ou  que  Taction  de  la  Volonte  qui  suffit  pour  le  Souvenir  n'est  pas  sus-- 
"  pendue dans  le  Sommeil ;  quecedegre  d'activite  reste  k  Tame;  que  ce 
■"  n'est,  pour  ainsi  dire,  qu'une  Volonte  elementaire  et  comme  insensible." 

I  am  abundantly  sensible  of  the  force  nf  this  objection ;  and  am  far  from 
being  satisfied,  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  reconcile  completely  the  apparent 
inconsistency.  The  general  conclusions,  at  the  same  time,  to  which  I  have 
been  led,  seem  to  result  so  necessarily  from  the  facts  I  have  stated,  that 
even  although  the  difficulty  in  question  should  remain  for  tlie  present  un-- 
solved,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  materially  affect  the  evidence  on  ■v^hicli 
they  rest.  In  all  our  inquiries,  it  is  of  consequence  to  remember,  that 
M'hen  we  have  once  arrived  at  a  general  principle  by  a  careful  induction, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  reject  it,  because  we  may  find  ourselves  unable  to 
explain  from  it,  synthetically,  all  the  phenomena  in  which  it  is  concerned. 
The  Newtonian  Theory  of  the  Tides  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  some  appa- 
rent exceptions  occur  to  it,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  (in  consequence  of  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances  by  which,  in  particiUar 
cases,  the  effect  is  modified)  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Of  the  solutions  suggested  by  Mr.  Prevost,  the  first  coincides  most  near- 
ly witli  my  own  opinion  ;  and  it  approaches  to  what  I  have  hinted  (in  page 
111  of  this  work)  concerning  the  seeming  exceptions  to  my  doctrine,  wliich 
may  occur  in  those  cases  whei'e  sleep  is  partial.  A  strong  confirmation  of 
it,  undoubtedly,  may  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  those  persons  (se- 
veral of  whom  I  have  happened  to  meet  with)  who  never  recollect  to  have 
dreamed,  excepting  wlien  the  soundness  of  their  sleep  was  distm-bed  by 
some  derangement  in  their  general  health,  or  by  some  accident  which  ex- 
-cited  a  bodily  sensation. 

Another  solution  of  the  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  facts 

*  Oi)servations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  I>r.  Raivvin.  By  Thnmas  Rr-iwri.  Ksc-j. 
Ediubnrgh,  J798. 
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(stated  in  page  80  of  this  volume)  which  prove,  "  that  a  perception,  or  an 
"  idea,  which  passes  throug-h  the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the 
"  memory,  may  yet  serve  to  introduce  other  ideas  connected  with  it  by  the 
"  Laws  of  Association." 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  that  if  any  one  of  the  more  remarkable 
circumstances  in  a  dream  should  recur  to  us  after  we  awake,  it  might 
(without  our  exerting  during  sleep  that  attention  which  is  essential  to  me- 
mory) revive  the  same  concatenation  of  particulars  with  which  it  was  for-^ 
merly  accompanied.  And  what  is  a  dreamj  but  such  a  concatenation  of 
seeming  events  presenting  itself  to  the  imagination  during  our  waking  hours  ; 
the  origin  of  whidi  we  learn  by  experience  to  refer  to  that  interval  which 
is  employed  in  sleep  ; — finding  it  impossible  to  connect  it  with  any  specific 
time  or  place  in  our  past  history  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  cannot,  by 
any  direct  acts  of  recollection,  recover  the  train  of  our  sleeping  thoughts, 
as  we  can,  in  an  evening,  review  the  meditations  of  the  preceding  day. 

Another  cause,  it  must  be  owned,  presents  an  obstacle  to  such  efforts  of 
recollection  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  adequate  of  itself  to  explain  the  fact.  During 
the  day,  Ave  have  many  aids  to  memory  which  are  wanting  in  sleep  (those, 
in  particular,  which  are  furnished  by  the  objects  of  our  external  senses  ;)  and 
of  these  aids  we  never  fail  to  avail  ourselves,  in  attempting  to  recollect  the 
thoughts  in  which  the  day  has  been  spent.  We  consider  in  what  piace  we 
were  at  a  particular  time,  and  what  persons  and  things  we  there  saw ;  en- 
deavouring thus  to  lay  hold  of  our  intellectual  processes,  by  means  of  the 
sensible  objects  with  which  they  were  associated  :  and  yet,  with  all  these 
advantages,  the  account  which  most  men  are  able  to  give  of  their  medita- 
tions at  the  close  of  a  long  summer's  day,  will  not  be  found  to  require 
many  sentences.  As  in  sleep,  our  communication  with  the  external  world 
is  completely  interrupted,  it  is  not  surpi-ising,  that  the  memory  of  our 
dreams  should  be  much  more  imperfect  than  that  of  our  waking  thoughts ; 
even  supposing  us  to  bestow,  at  the  moment,  an  equal  degree  of  attention 
on  both. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  in  the  present  argument,  that  those 
persons  who  are  subject  to  Somnambulism,  seldom,  if  ever,  retain  any  re- 
collection of  the  objects  of  their  perceptions,  while  under  the  influence  of 
this  disorder.  If  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  be  just, 
this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  inattention  to  what  then  passes 
aroqnd  them  ;  an  inattention  of  which  nobody  can  doubt,  who  has  had  an 
opporttmity  of  witnessing  the  vacant  and  unconscious  stare  which  their 
eyes  exhibit.  The  same  fact  illustrates  strongly  the  suspension,  during 
sleep,  of  those  voluntary  powers,  to  which  the  operations  both  of  mind  and 
body  are  at  other  times  subjected. 

These  considerations  derive  additional  evidence  from  a  common  remark, 
that  idle  people  are  most  apt  to  dream,  or,  at  least,  to  recollect  their 
dreams.  The  thoughts  of  the  busy  and  of  the  studious  are  directed  by 
their  habitual  occupations  into  a  particular  channel ;  and  the  spontaneous 
course  of  their  ideas  is  checked,  and  turned  aside,  by  the  unremitted  ac- 
tivity of  their  minds.    In  the  heedless  and  dissipated,  the  thoughts  wander 
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ttjarelessly  from  object  to  object,  according  to  the  obvious  relations  of  re- 
semblance and  of  analogy,  or  of  vicmity  in  place  and  time.  As  tlit  se  are 
the  prevailing  principles  of  association  m  sleep,  the  chances  that  the  dreams 
of  such  men  shall  be  again  presented  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  following 
day,  are  infinitely  multiplied. 

Which  of  these  solutions  appi'oaches  most  nearly  to  the  real  state  of  the 
fact,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide.  I  think  it  probable,  thai  boJi  of  them 
are  entitled  to  notice,  in  comparing  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  with  th6 
general  principles  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  refer  them.  In  cases 
where  our  dreams  are  occasioned  by  bodily  sensations,  or  by  bodily  indis- 
position, it  may  be  expected  that  the  disturbed  state  of  our  rest  will  pre- 
vent that  total  cessation  of  the  power  of  attention.  Which  takes  place  when 
sleep  is  profound  and  complete  ;  and,  in  such  instances,  the  attention  which 
is  given  to  our  passing  thoughts,  may  enable  us  afterwards  to  retrace  them 
by  an  act  of  recollection.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  more  general  fact  un- 
questionably is,  that  at  the  moment  of  our  awaking,  the  interval  spent  ia 
sleep  presents  a  total  blank  to  the  memory  ;  and  yet,  it  happens  not  unfre- 
quently,  that,  at  the  distance  of  hours,  some  accidental  circumstance  oc- 
curring to  our  thoughts,  or  suggested  to  us  from  without,  revives  a  long 
train  of  particulars  associated  in  the  mind  with  each  other  ;  to  which  train 
(not  being  able  to  account  otherwise  for  the  concatenation  of  its  parts)  we 
give  the  name  of  a  Dream. 

After  all,  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that  I  have  exhausted  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  success  of  my  inquiries,  if  those 
who  are  qualified  to  distinguish  between  legitimate  and  hypothetical  theo- 
ries shall  admit,  that  I  have  pointed  out  the  plan  on  which  these  phenome- 
na should  be  studied,  and  have  made  some  progress,  (how  small  soever) 
towards  its  execution.  Much  additional  light,  I  am  sensible,  might  have 
been  easily  thrown  on  this  part  of  our  constitution,  as  well  as  upon  many 
others,  if  I  bad  not  imposed  on  myself  the  restraint  of  adhering,  wherever 
it  was  at  all  possible,  to  the  modes  of  speaking  employed  by  my  predeces- 
sors in  describing  our  mental  operations. 

One  remark  I  must  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  may  hereafter  engage  in  this  research  ;  that,  among  the  astonishing 
appearances  exhibited  by  the  mind  in  sleep,  a  very  large  proportion  are 
precisely  analogous  to  those  of  wliich  we  are  eveiy  moment  conscious  wh  Je 
awake.  If  the  exciting  causes,  for  example,  of  our  Dreams  seem  mysteri- 
ous and  inscrutable,  is  not  the  fact  the  same  With  the  origin  of  every  idea 
or  thought  which  spontaneously  solicits  our  notice  ?  The  only  difference  is, 
that  in  the  latter  instance,  in  consequence  of  long  and  constant  familiarity, 
they  are  surveyed  by  all  with  little  wonder,  and  by  most  with  hardly  any 
attention.  In  the  former  instance,  they  rouse  the  curiosity  of  the  most 
illiterate,  from  their  comparative  infrequency,  and  from  the  contrast  winch, 
in  some  respects,  they  present  to  the  results  of  our  habitual  experience. — 
It  is  thus,  that  a  peasant  who  has  been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  see, 
without  any  emotion,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  ground,  never  fails  to 
VOL.  I.  .53 
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express  the  liveliest  admiration  when  he  first  witnesses  the  powers  «f  the 
loiidstone. 

In  such  cases,  the  researches  of  genuine  science  have  a  tendency  to  pro* 
duce  two  moral  eifccts  equally  beneficial.  The  one  is  to  illustrate  the  unitjr 
of  design  in  nature,  by  reconcihng  what  seems,  from  its  rarity  or  singulari- 
ty, to  be  mysterious  or  incomprel^ensible,  with  the  general  laws  which  are 
familiarized  to  us  by  daily  experience  ;  the  other,  to  counteract  the  effectp 
of  familiarity  in  blunting  our  natural  curiosity  with  respect  to  these  laws* 
by  leading  the  thoughts  to  some  of  their  more  curious  and  apparently 
anomalous  applications. 

The  phenomena  of  Dreaming  may  perhaps,  in  this  last  point  of  view, 
form  an  article  not  altogether  useless  in  the  Natural  History  of  man  ;  inas- 
much as  they  contribute  to  attract  our  attention  to  those  intellectual  powers, 
from  whicli  it  is  so  apt  to  be  withdrawn  by  that  external  world,  which 
affords  the  first,  and  (for  the  common  purposes  of  life)  the  most  interest- 
ing field  for  their  exercise.  In  my  own  case,  at  least,  this  supposition  has 
been  exactly  verified  ;  as  the  speculations  concerning  the  human  mind 
which  I  have  ventured  to  present  to  the  pubhc,  all  took  their  rise  from  the 
subject  to  which  this  note  refers.  The  observations  which  I  have  stated 
with  respect  to  it  in  the  text  (excepting  a  very  few  pai'agraphs  since  added) 
were  written  at  the  age  of  eigliieen,  ami  formed  a  part  of  the  first  philoso- 
phical essay  which  I  recollect  to  have  attempted.  The  same  essay  contained 
the  substance  of  wiiat  I  have  introduced  in  chapter  third,  concerning  the 
belief  accompanying  conception  ;  and  of  the  remarks  stated  in  the  third 
section  of  chapter  fifth,  on  the  extent  of  the  power  which  the  mind  has 
over  the  train  of  its  thoughts.  When  I  was  afterwards  led  professionally, 
at  the  distance  of  many  years,  to  resume  the  same  studies,  this  short  manu- 
script was  almost  the  only  memorial  I  had  preserved  of  these  favourite  pur- 
suits of  my  early  youth  ;  and  from  the  views  which  it  recalled  to  me,  in- 
sensibly arose  the  Arialysis  I  have  since  undertaken  of  our  intellectual  fa- 
culties in  general. 

For  some  indulgence  to  the  egotism  of  this  note,  I  must  trust  to  the 
good  nature  of  my  readers,  it  has  been  lengthened  much  beyond  my  ori- 
ginal intention,  by  an  anxiety  (not,  I  hope,  unpardonable  in  an  Author)  to 
fix  the  date  of  some  of  my  disquisitions  and  conclusions,  of  which  it  is 
highly  probable  I  may  magnify  the  importance  beyond  their  just  value. 
The  situation  of  a  public  teacher,  (I  must  beg  leave  to  add,)  by  giving  an 
immediate  circulation  to  the  doctrines  he  delivers,  exposes  him  to  many 
inconveniences  which  other  classes  of  literary  men  have  in  their  power  tQ 
avoid. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  cannot  help  reminding  my  readers 
once  more,  that  my  fundamental  principle  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
mind  in  sleep  is, — not,  thsA  the  power  of  volition '\s  then  suspended;  but, 
that  tlie  influence  of  the  •will  over  tlie  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body  is 
then  interrapted.  (See  pp.  244,  245,  246,  24:7.)  I  mention  this  chiefly,  in 
order  to  mark  the  difference  between  my  doctrine  and  that  maintained  in 
Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia.    According  to  this  ingenious  writer,  "  the  powei' 
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>*of  volition  is  totally  suspended  in  perfect  sleep."  (Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p. 
SIS.)^"  In  the  Incubus"  (he  observes)  "  the  desire  or'  moving  die  body  is 
"  painfully  exerted ;  but  the  poxver  of  moving  it,  or  volition,  is  incapable  of 
*♦  action  till  we  awake."  (p.  288.)  Would  he  not  have  stated  the  fact  more 
correctly,  if  he  had  said,  that  volition  is  painfully  exerted  ;  but  that  tiie 
power  of  moving  the  body  is  suspended  ?  In  the  very  accurate  phraseology 
of  Mr.  Locke,  "  volition  is  an  act  of  the  miiid,  kno^viiigly  exerting  that 
"  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employing 
"  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any  particular  action."  Tins  act  ot  the 
mind.  Dr.  Darwin  expresses  by  the  v.'ord  (lesir-e  ;  an  indistinctness  still  ex- 
tremely common  among  metaphysical  writers  ;  altiiough  it  was  long  ago 
remarked  and  censured  by  the  eminent  author  just  quoted  :  "  I  find"  (says 
Locke)  "  the  tw7/ often  confounded  with  desire,  and  one  put  for  the  other; 
"  and  that  by  men,  who  would  not  willingly  be  thouglii,  not  to  have  very 
"  distinct  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  have  written  very  cle.  rly  about 
f''  tjiem."     (Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  vol.  i.  p.  203.  13th  edition.) 

Note  (P.)  page  259. 

Dr.  Reid  has,  with  great  truth,  observed,  that  Des  Cartes'  reasoning 
against  the  existence  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  owe  all  their 
plausibility  to  the  ambiguity  of  words. — When  he  affirms,  for  example, 
that  the  smell  of  a  rose  is  not  in  the  flower  but  in  the  niind,  his  proposition 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  rose  is  not  conscious  of  the  sensation  of 
smell ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  Des  Cartes'  reasonings,  that  there  is  no 
quality  in  the  rose  which  excites  the  sensation  of  smell  in  the  mind  ; — which 
is  all  that  any  person  means  when  he  speaks  of  the  smell  of  that  flower. 
For  the  word  smell,  like  the  names  of  all  secondary  qualities,  signifies  two 
things,  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  and  the  unknown  quality  which  fits  it  to 
excite  that  sensation.*  The  same  remark  applies  to  that  process  of  rea- 
soning by  which  Des  Cartes  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  heat  in  the 
fire. 

All  this,  I  think,  will  be  reaiilly  allowed  with  respect  to  smells  and  tastes, 
and  also  with  respect  to  heat  and  cold  ;  concerning  which  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Reid,  in  thinking  that  Des  Cartes'  doctrine,  when  cleared  of  that  air  of 
aaystpry  which  it  derives  from  the  ambiguity  of  words,  differs  vei-y  little, 

*  Some  judicious  remarks  on  this  ambiguiiy  in  the  names  of  secondary  qualities, 
are  made  by  Malebranche  : 

"  It  is  only  (says  he)  since  the  lime  of  Des  Cartes,  that  those  confused  and  inde- 
'<  terminate  questions,  whether  fire  is  hot,  grass  grei-n,  and  sugar  sweet,  phijoso- 
"  pliers  are  in  use  to  answer,  by  disliuguishing  tlie  equivocal  meaning  of  the  words 
'<  expressing  sensible  qualities.  IC  by  heat,  cold,  and  savour,  you  understand  such 
"  and  sucf'i  a  disposition  of  parts,  or  some  unknown  niotion  of  insensible  particles, 
"  then  fire  is  hot,  grass  green,  and  sugar  sweet.  But  if  by  heat  and  other  qualities 
"  you  understand  what  I  feel  by  fire,  what  I  see  in  grt  ss,  Sic.  fn  e  is  no'  hot,  nsr 
•'  grass  green  ;  for  the  heal  I  feel,  and  the  colours  I  ?cr.  arc  onlv  in  ihe  soul." 
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if  at  all,  from  the  commonly  received  notions.     But  the  case  seems  to  be 
different  with  respect  to  colours,  of  the  nature  of  which  the  vulgar  are  apt 
to  form  a  very  confused  conception,  which  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  • 
has  a  tendency  to  correct.    Dr.  Re  id  has  justly  distingoiished  the  quality  of? 
colour  from  what  he  calls  the  appearance  of  colour,  which  last  can  only 
exist  in  a  m.nd.*     Now  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  when  the  vulgar 
speak  of  colour,  they  commonly  mean  the  appearance  of  colour ;  or  rather 
they  associate  the  appearance  and  its  cause  so  intimately  together,  that  they 
find  it  impossible  to  think  of  them  separately .f     The  sensation  of  colour' 
never  foms  one  simple  object  or  attention  to  the  mind  Lke  those  of  smell 
and  taste  ;  but  every  time  we  ai-e  conscious  of  it,  we  perceive  at  the  same 
time  extension  and  figure.     Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive colour  without  extension,  though  certainly  there  is  no  more  necessary 
connection  between  them,  than  between  extension  and  smell. 

From  this  habit  of  associating  the  two  together,  we  ai'e  led  also  to  assign 
them  the  same  place,  and  to  conceive  the  different  colours,  or  (to  use  Di\ 
ReUl's  language)  the  appearance  of  the  different  colours,  as  something 
spread  over  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  I  own  that  when  we  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject with  attention,  we  find  this  conception  to  be  indistinct,  and  see  clearly- 
that  the  appearance  of  colour  can  exist  only  in  a  mind  :  but  still  it  is  some 
confused  notion  of  this  sort,  which  every  man  is  disposed  to  form  who  has 
not  been  very  familiarly  conversant  with  philosopliical  inquiries. — I  find,  at 
least,  that  such  is  the  notion  which  most  readily  presents  itself  to  my  own 
mind. 

Nor  is  this  reference  of  the  sensation,  or  appearance  of  colour,  to  an  ex- 
ternal object,  a  fact  altogether  singular  in  our  constitution.  It  is  extreme- 
ly analogous  to  the  reference  which  we  always  make,  of  the  sensations  of 
touch  to  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  exciting  causes  of  the  sensations 

*  Dr.  Akenside,  in  one  of  his  Notes  on  his  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  ob- 
serves, that  colours,  as  apprehaided  by  the  miiid,  do  not  exist  in  the  body.  By  this 
qualification,  he  plainly  means  to  distinguish  what  Dr.  Reid  calls  the  appearance  of 
colour,  from  colour  considered  as  a  quality  of  matter. 

t  Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vulgar  always  mean  to  express  by  the  word 
colour,  a  quality,  and  not  a  sensation.  "  Colour  (says  he)  differs  from  other  secon- 
"  dary  qualities  in  this,  that  whereas  the  name  of  the  quality  is  sometimes  given  to 
"  the  sensation  which  indicates  it,  and  is  occasioned  by  it,  we  never,  as  far  as  I  can 
"judge,  give  the  name  ot  co/i9Mr  to  the  sensation,  but  to  the  quality  only."  This 
question  is  of  no  consequence  for  us  to  discuss  at  present,  as  Dr.  Reid  acknowledg-es 
in  the  following  passage,  that  the  sensation  and  quality  are  so  intimately  united  to- 
gether in  the  mind,  that  they  seem  to  form  only  one  simple  object  of  thought. 
"  When  we  think  or  speak  of  any  particular  colour,  however  simple  the  notion  may 
"  seem  to  be  which  is  presented  to  the  imagination,  it  is  really  in  some  sort  com- 
"  pounded  ;  it  involves  an  unknown  cause  and  a  known  effect.  The  name  of  colour 
"  belongs  indeed  to  the  cause  only,  and  not  to  the  effect.  But  as  the  cause  i.s^unknown, 
*' we  can  form  no  distinct  conception, of  it,  but  by  its  relation  to  the  known  effect. 
"  And  therefore  both  go  together  in  the  imagination,  and  are  so  closelj'  united  that 
"  they  are  mistaken  for  one  simple  object  of  thought."  Inquiry  into  tjie  Human 
Mpidj  chap,  vi.  se<:t.  4. 
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exist.— If  I  strike  my  hand  against  a  hard  object,  I  natui'ally  say,  that  I  feel 
pain  in  my  hand.  The  philosophical  truth  is,  that  I  perceive  the  cause  of 
the  pain  to  be  appled  to  that  part  of  my  body.  Tiie  sensation  itself  I  can- 
not refer  in  point  of  place  to  the  hand,  without  conceiving  the  soul  to  be 
spread  over  the  body  by  diffusion. 

A  still  more  striking  analogy  to  the  fact  under  our  consideration,  occurs 
in  those  sensations  of  touch  which  we  refer  to  a  place  beyond  tlie  limits  of 
the  body  ;  as  in  the  case  of  pain  felt  in  an  amputated  limb. 

The  very  intimate  combination  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  on 
the  sensation  of  colour  relate,  is  taken  notice  of  by  d'Alembert  in  the  En- 
cyclopedie,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

*'  II  est  tres  evident  que  le  mot  coule^ir  ne  designe  aucune  propriete  du 
"  corps,  mais  seulement  une  modification  de  notre  ame  ;  que  la  blancheur, 
"  par  exemple,  la  rongeur,  &c.  n'existent  que  dans  nous,  et  nuUement  dans 
"  le  corps  auxquels  nous  les  rapportons  ;  neanmoins  par  une  habitude  prise 
"  des  notre  enfance,  c'est  une  chose  tres  sjnguliere  et  digne  de  I'attention 
"  des  metaphysiciens,  que  ce  penchant  que  nous  avons  a  rapporter  a  une 
*'  substance  materielle  et  divisible,  ce  qui  appartient  reellement  a.  une  sub- 
"  stance  spirituelle  et  simple  ;  et  rien  n'est  peut-etre  plus  extraordinaire 
"  dans  les  operations  de  notre  ame,  que  de  la  voir  transporter  hors  d'elle- 
"  meme  et  etendre,  pour  ainsi  dire,  ses  sensations  sur  une  substance  i 
**  laquelle  elles  ne  peuvent  appartenir." 

From  the  following  passage  in  Condillac's  Traite  des  Sensations,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  phenomenon  here  remarked  by  d'Alembert,  was,  in  Condil- 
lac's  opinion,  the  natm-al  and  obvious  effect  of  an  early  and  habitual  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  I  quote  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  that  it  contains  the 
happiest  illustration  I  have  seen  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  explain, 

"  On  pourroit  faire  une  supposition,  ou  I'odorat  apprendroit  a  juger  par- 
*'  faitement  des  grandeurs,  des  figures,  des  situations,  et  des  distances.  II 
"  suffiroit  d'un  cote  de  soumettre  les  corpuscules  odoriferans  aux  loix  de  la 
"  dioptrique,  et  de  I'autre,  de  constf  uire  I'organe  de  I'odorat  a  peu  pres 
"  sur  le  modele  de  celui  de  la  vue ;  ensorte  que  les  rayons  odoriferans, 
"  apres  s'etre  crois^s  k  I'ouverture,  frappassent  sur  une  membrane  interi- 
"  eure  autant  de  points  distincts  qu'il  y  en  a  sur  les  surfaces  d'ovi  ils  se- 
"  roient  reflechis. 

"  En  pareil  cas,  nous  contracterions  bientot  I'habitude  d'etendre  les 
"  odeurs  sur  les  objets,  et  les  philosophesnemanqueruient  pas  de  dire,  que 
"  i'odorat  ii'a  pas  besoin  des  legons  du  toucher  pour  appercevoii*  des  gran- 
*'  dears  et  des  figures." 

Oeuvres  de  Condillac. — Edit.  Amst.  vol.  v.  n.  223. 

Note  (Q.)  page  260. 

"  Verum  quidem  est,  quod  hodierni  musici  sic  loqui  soleant  (acutum  in 
**  alto  reputantes  et  grave  in  imo)  quodque  ex  Grsecis  recentioribus  non- 
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"  nuUi  sic  aliquando  (sed  raro)  loquuti  videantur  ;  apud  quos  sensim  me- 
*•  levit  mos  sic  loquendi. — Sed  antiquiores  Graeci  plane  contrartuin  (grave 
"  reputantes  in  alto  et  acututn  in  imo.)  Quod  etiam  ad  Boethii  lempora 
"  continuatum  est,  qui  in  schematismis  suis,  grave  semper  in  summo  ponit, 
"  et  acutum  in  imo."  David  GBEGour,  in  Prxfat.  ad  edit,  mam  Euclid. 
Op.  Oxon.  1703. 

The  association  to  whicli,  in  modern  times,  we  are  habituated  from  out 
infancy,  between  the  ideas  of  acute  and  high,  and  between  those  of  grave 
and  low,  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Harmonics,  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  vOiCe  in  singing  ;  wlich  Aristi.es  Quinlilianus  thus  describes : 
**  TiveTx:  ^e  ti  f^ev  /3«/)j;tj)5,  KotTuSev  etix^efof^cva  m  n'V£VfJLecro<;, 
*'  H  i  o%VT7s%  e^iTToM?  'Prpoief^evu,  he.  Et  quidem  gravitai.  Si,  si  ex 
"  infenoie  parte  (gutturis)  spintus  sursum  feratur,  acumen  vero,  si  per 
"  summam  partem  prorumpat ;"  (as  Meibomius  translates  it  in  his  notes.) 
See  S  "  I  th's  HaTinonics,  p.  3. 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  ingenious  Essay  on  Poetry  and  Music,  says,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  deepest  or  gravest  sound  was  called  summa  by  the  Komans, 
and  the  shrillest  or  acutest  ima  :  and  he  conjectures,  that  "  this  might  have 
"  been  owing  to  the  construction  of  their  instruments  ;  the  string  that 
"  sounded  the  former  being  perhaps  liighest  in  place,  and  tliat  which 
"  sounded  the  latter  lowest."  If  this  conjecture  could  be  verified,  it  would 
afford  a  proof  from  the  fact,  how  liable  the  mind  is  to  be  influenced  in  this 
respect  by  casual  combinations. 

Note  (R.)  page  293. 

The  difference  between  the  effects  of  association  and  of  imagination,  (in 
the  sense  in  which  I  employ  these  words,)  in  heiglitening  the  pleasure  or 
the  pain  produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objects,  will  appear  from  the 
following  remarks  : 

1.  As  far  as  the  association  of  ideas  operates  in  heightening  pleasure  or 
pain,  the  mind  is  passive :  and  accordingly  where  such  associations  are  a 
source  of  inconvenience,  they  are  seldom  to  be  cured  by  an  effort  of  our 
volition,  or  even  by  reasoning  ;  but  by  the  gradual  formation  of  contrary 
associations.  Imagination  is  an  active  exertion  of  the  mind ;  and  although 
it  may  often  be  difficult  to  restrain  it,  it  is  plainly  distinguishable  in  theory 
from  the  associations  now  mentioned. 

2.  In  every  case  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates,  it  is  implied 
that  some  pleasure  or  pain  is  recalled  which  was  felt  by  the  mind  before. 
I  visit,  for  example,  a  scene  where  I  have  been  once  happy  ;  and  the  sight 
of  it  aflects  me,  on  that  account,  with  a  degi'ee  of  pleasure,  which  I  should 
not  have  received  from  any  other  scene  equally  beautiful.  I  shall  not  in- 
quire, whether,  in  such  cases,  the  associated  pleasure  arises  immediatehj 
upon  the  siglit  of  the  object,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  train  of 
thought ;  or  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  recollection  and  conception  of 
former  occurrences  which  the  perception  recals.    On  neither  supposition 
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does  it  imply  the  exercise  of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind  to  which  we 
Jiave  given  the  name  of  Imagination.  It  is  true,  that  commonly,  on  such 
occasions,  imagination  is  busy;  and  our  pleasure  is  much  heightened  by 
the  colouring  which  she  gives  to  the  objects  of  memoiy.  But  the  difFer- 
enct.-  between  the  effects  which  arise  from  the  operation  of  this  faculty,  and 
those  wliieh  result  from  association,  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  real. 

The  influence  of  imagination  on  happiness  is  chiefly  felt  by  cultivated 
minds.  That  of  association  extends  to  all  ranks  of  men,  and  furnislies  the 
chief  instrument  of  education  ;  insomuch  that  whoever  has  the  regulation 
of  the  associations  of  another  from  early  infancy,  is,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
arbiter  of  his  happiness  or  misery. 

Some  very  ingenious  writers  have  employed  the  word  Association  in  so 
extensive  a  sense,  as  to  comprehend,  not  only  imagination,  but  all  the 
otlier  faculties  of  the  mind.  Wherever  the  pleasing  or  the  painful  effect 
of  an  object  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  object  itself,  but  arises  either 
wholly  or  in  part  from  some  mental  operation  to  which  the  perception  of  it 
gives  rise,  the  effect  is  refeiTed  to  association.  And,  undoubtedly,  this 
language  may  be  employed  with  propriety,  if  the  word  Association  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  may  arise  in  the  raind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exercise  which  tlie  sight  of  the  object  may  give  to  the  ima- 
gination, to  tlie  reasoning  powers,  and  to  the  other  principles  of  our  nature. 
But  in  this  work,  and  particularly  in  the  second  part  of  chap.  v.  I  employ 
the  word  Association  in  a  much  more  limited  sense  ;  to  express  the  effect 
which  an  object  derives  from  ideas,  or  from  feelings  which  it  does  not  ne- 
cessai-ily  suggest,  but  which  it  uniformly  recals  to  the  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  early  and  long  continued  habits. 

Note  (S.)  page  305. 

The  following  passage  from  Malebranche  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of 
the  common  theories  with  respect  to  memory. 

"  In  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory,  it  should  be  called  to  mind, 
*'  tha"  all  our  different  perceptions  are  affixed  to  the  changes  which  happen 
"  to  the  fibres  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  bram,  wherein  the  soul  particu- 
"  larly  res.des. 

"  This  supposition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of  the  memory  is  explain- 
"  ed :  for  as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which  have  continued  for  some  time 
"  bent  after  a  particular  manner,  preserve  a  readiness  and  facility  of  being 
"  bent  afresh  in  the  same  manner ;  so  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having  once 
"  received  certain  impressions  from  the  current  of  the  animal  spirits,  and 
"  from  the  action  of  the  objects  upon  them,  retain  for  a  considerable  time 
"  some  facility  of  receiving  the  same  dispositions.  Now  the  memory  con- 
"  sists  only  in  that  promptness  or  facility;  since  a  man  thinks  upon  the 
"  same  things,  whenever  the  brain  receives  the  same  impressions."* 

""  Book  ii.  chap.  5.  (Page  54  of  Taylor's  Transl.) 
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"  The  most  considerable  differences,"  says  the  same  Author  in  another 
passag-e,  "  that  are  found  in  one  and  the  same  person,  durmg-  his  whole 
"  life,  aie  in  his  infancy,  in  his  maturity,  and  in  his  old  age.  The  fibres  in 
"  the  brain  in  a  man's  chddhood  are  soft,  flexible,  and  delicate ;  a  nper 
"  age  dries,  hardens,  and  corroborates  them ;  but  in  old  age  they  grow 
"  altogetlier  inflexible,  gross^  and  intermixed  with  superfluous  humours, 
"  which  the  faint  and  languishing  heat  of  that  age  is  no  longer  able  to 
"  disperse  :  for  as  we  see  that  the  fibres  which  compose  the  flesh  harden  by 
"  time,  and  that  t'le  flesh  of  a  young  partridge  is  without  dispute  more 
"  tender  than  that  of  an  old  one,  so  the  fibres  of  the  bra;n  of  a  child,  or  a 
"  j'oung  person,  must  be  more  soft  and  delicate  than  those  of  persons  more 
"  advanced  in  years. 

"  We  shall  understand  the  ground  and  the  occasion  of  these  changes,  if 
"  we  consider  that  the  fibres  are  continually  agitated  by  the  animal  spirits, 
"  which  whirl  about  them  in  many  different  manners  :  for  as  the  winds 
"  parch  and  dry  the  earth  by  their  blowing  upon  it,  so  the  animal  spirits, 
"  by  tiieir  perpetual  agitation,  render  by  degrees  the  greatest  part  of  the 
"  fibres  of  a  man's  brain  more  dry,  more  close,  and  solid  ;  so  that  persons 
'*  more  stricken  in  age  must  necessarily  have  them  almost  always  more  m- 
"  flexible  than  those  of  a  lesser  standing.  And  as  for  those  of  the  same 
"  age,  drunkards,  who  for  many  years  together  have  drank  to  excess  either 
"  wine,  or  other  such  intox. eating  liquors,  must  needs  have  them  more 
"  solid  and  more  inflexible  than  those  who  have  abstained  from  the  use.  of 
"  such  kind  of  liquors  all  their  lives."* 


Note  (T)  page  352. 

"  Thougli  Sir  Isaac's  memory  was  much  decayed  in  the  last  years  of  his 
"  life,  I  found  he  perfectly  understood  his  own  writings,  contrary  to  what 
"  I  had  frequently  heard  in  discourse  from  many  persons.  This  opinion  of 
"theirs  might  arise,  perhaps,  from  his  not  being  always  ready  at  speaking 
"  on  these  subjects,  when  it  might  be  expected  he  sliould.  But  as  to  this 
"  it  may  be  observed,  tliat  grec;.t  geniuses  are  fi-equently  liable  to  be  absent, 
"  not  only  in  relation  to  common  life,  but  with  regard  to  some  of  the  parts 
"  of  science  they  are  the  best  informed  of.  Inventors  seem  to  treasure  up 
"'  in  their  minds  what  they  have  found  out,  after  another  manner  than  those 
'*  do  the  same  things,  who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.  The  former, 
"  when  they  have  occasion  to  produce  their  knowledge,  are,  in  some  mea- 
"  sure,  obliged  immediately  to  investigate  part  of  what  they  want.  For 
"  this  they  are  not  equally  fit  at  all  times  ;  so  it  has  often  happened,  that 
"  such  as  retain  things  chiefly  by  a  very  strong  memory,  have  appeared 
'•  nff-liand  more  expert  than  the  discoverers  themselves." 

Preface  io  Pembehtois's  Vieiu  of  Newtos's  Philosop/u/. 

Book  ii.  chap.  6.  (Pa  je  .50  ol'  T  vyi-or's  Transl.) 
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Note  (U.)  p^e  386, 
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«  Going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talking  well,  and 
"dramng  fine  pictures  of  it;  this  is  so  far  from  necessarily  or  certainly 
«  conducing  to  form  a  habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it 
«'  may  harden  the  mmd  in  a  contrary  course,  and  render  it  gTadually  more 
«  insensible ;  i.  e.  from  a  habit  of  msensibility  to  all  moral  obligations. 
«  For,  from  our  very  faculty  of  habits,  passive  impressions,  by  bemg  re- 
"  peated,  grow  weaker.  Thoughts,  by  often  passing  through  the  mind, 
«  are  felt  less  sensibly :  being  accustomed  to  danger,  begets  intrepidity, 
«  i.  e.  lessetis  fear  ?  to  distress,  lessens  the  passions  of  pity ;  to  instances 
«  of  others'  mortality,  lessens  the  sensible  apprehension  of  our  own.  And 
«  from  these  two  observations  together,  that  practical  habits  are  formed 
«  and  strengthened  by  repeated  acts  ;  and  that  passive  impressions  grow 
"  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us ;  it  must  follow,  that  active  habits 
«  may  be  gradually  forming  and  strengthening  by  a  course  of  acting  upon 
*'  such  and  such  motives  and  excitements,  whilst  these  motives  and  excite- 
«  ments  themselves  are,  by  proportionable  degrees,  growing  less  sensible, 
*•  i.  e.  are  continually  less  and  less  sensibly  felt,  even  as  the  active  habits 
"  strengthen.  And  experience  confirms  this  :  for  active  principles,  at  the 
••  very  time  they  are  less  lively  in  perception  than  they  were,  are  found  to 
"  be  someiiow,  wrought  more  thoroughly  into  the  temper  and  character, 
*•  and  become  more  effectual  in  influencmg  our  practice.  The  three  things 
"  just  mentioned  may  afford  instances  of  it.  Perception  of  danger  is  a 
"  natural  excitement  of  passive  fear  and  active  caution  :  and  by  being  inured 
"  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are  gradually  wrought,  at  the  same  time 
*•  that  the  former  gradually  lessens.  Perception  of  distress  in  others,  is  a 
"  natural  excitement  passively  to  pity,  and  actively  to  relieve  it :  but  let  a 
**  man  set  himself  to  attend  to,  inquu-e  out,  and  relieve  distressed  persons, 
"  and  he  cannot  but  grow  less  and  less  sensibly  affected  with  tiie  various 
"  miseries  of  life  with  which  he  must  become  acquainted ;  when  yet,  at  the 
"  same  time,  benevolence,  considered  not  as  a  passion,  but  as  a  practical 
"  principle  of  action,  will  strengthen  :  and  whilst  he  passively  compassion- 
*'  ates  the  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater  aptitude  actively  to 
"  assist  and  befriend  them.  So  also,  at  the  same  time  that  tlie  daily  in- 
"  stances  of  men's  dying  around  us,  give  us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive 
**  feelmg  or  apprehension  of  our  own  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  con- 
"  tribute  to  the  strengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  serious  men ;  i.  c. 
•^  to  fbi-ming  a  habit  of  acting  with  a  constant  view  to  it." 

Butler's  Analog,  page  122.  3d  edit,, 
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